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.TOFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Since the third edition of this book was 
p blished, "the movement has come under the 
s« biny of a number of Commissions and Com- 
rr jces, and it has fallen to my lot to examine the 
re, jrts and to incorporate in this edition whatever 
seemed of permanent value within the scope of the 
work. I have tried to insert in their proper place 
th relevant passages from the Report of the Royal 
Cf missions on Agriculture and Labour, the Reports 
of he Madras and Burma Committees and those 
oi ■ he Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Cl ,mittees. It has not been found necessary to 
01 ; anything of importance on the ground that it 

w wrong or obsolete. Almost everything written 
on ^o-operation in the various reports referred to 
cor oborates the views expressed in this book ; 
sim arly nothing in any High Court Judgment 
wh’ *h has come under notice has led me to alter 
thf relevant passage in this work. 

All Registrars of Provinces have kindly assisted 
me in the preparation of this edition by sending 
Cf tes of their latest rules and by referring me to 
ju gments of the Courts ; to one and all I wish to 
ofl r my most grateful thanks for their courtesy 
an . kindness in aiding me to make this book as 
complete and up to date as possible. Without 
there willing help I should not have been able to 
make it as reliable as I trust it will be found. 

The annual reports for the years following the 
■ "ue of the tjiird edition contain little of any out- 
^ nding novelty ; good teaching of, members and 
* )d audit of societies are recognised as the main 
ties of the stajffs. Careful preparation before 
{istration is everywhere insisted on, and those 
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who are busy in building up the inoveinmit take 
little heed of those critics who ask why progress is 
slow and whether it will have broughl about (lie 
millennium witliin ten years. 

As in the other editions, 1 have iritsl i.o pla<'<‘ 
before the reader the practise ami llie vituvs of 
authorities without intruding my own. The dt^gree 
of common agreement is so great tiuit it is not 
necessary to controversial. J,iut f have allowed 
one exception in discussing tlie, to me, ama;«iiig 
order prohibiting primary crcMlit H<«mdies from 
freely using their reseiun's in tluMi’ own iuisiness. 
How any body, except the finaiKiing l»ank, can gain 
from such an order is beyond tlu^ power of man to 
prove. 

While incorporating so much new mat-ter 1 
have tried to keep the si>ie of the book down by 
omitting unimportot portions; although 1 asked 
freely for suggestions for omissions, J' received non(\, 
and I fear that the number of pages grows wilh age. 

As before, the book bears no olficial authoritv 
whatever. The preparation of this edition has 
been a heavy task amidst other important duties 
and I can only trust that it may prove of use to all 
workers in the co-operative field iii India and Burma, 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank 
all who have contributed to gain for this book such 
success as it has achieved since it was first publisliied. 


IiAHOSa, 
April 3ni, 19M. 


H. CALVEBT. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In their Report on Co-operation in India, Sir Edward 
Maclagan’s Committee note that most of the faults found in 
societies are due to the lack of teaching of true co-ojjerative 
principles and that the importance of proper teaching can 
scarcely be exaggerated. They dealt with some of these 
principles but made no attempt to write an authoritative 
manual on the subject. Their task was rather to examine 
the higher financial aspects of the movement than to prescribe 
the proper rules to be observed in the every-day business of a 
society. Prior to the drafting of the bill which grew into 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, the Government 
of India made a very lengthy and very thorough examination 
of the whole subject as it was then understood. The difiSi- 
cultios of rural finance had repeatedly called for and had 
secured the closest attention as each period of scarcity and 
distress succeeded another.^ Various measures were resorted 
to until it becomes difficult to grasp the full sum of 
th e enormous efforts made to cope with the problem. Famine 
Relief, Irrigation Works, Railways, acts for the relief of 
agriculturists, for advancing capital and for saving them 
from expropriation all testify to the solicitude of Government. 
It is not intended to enter into any discussion of India’s 
most pressing economic problem or of any of the measures 
adopted to solve it save this one of co-operation. The 
Government of India in introducing the Act to the country 
published an unusually clear and illuminating resolution but 
they refrained from any lengthy exposition of the new law 
or of the principles and practices which had come under 
review in the framing of it. Their aim was “ to lay down 
merely the general outlines and to leave the details to be 
filled in gradually, on lines which the experience of failure 
or success and the natural development of the institutions 
may indicate as best suited to each part of the country. 
So far, therefore, as it dealt with the constitution of the 
societies, the provisions of the Act were confined to those 
general principles which all Co-operative Credit Societies 
must accept as the condition of being permitted to enjoy the 


^ For a review of the whole diRCussiou, the reader cannot do better 
than consnlt Ray’s Agricultural Indebtedness, 
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advantages afforded by sporial legislation”.’ The object 
of this book is to fill in, the dotoils and to ])rovi(le ninterinl 
for guidanoe when now (jiiestions eome ii]) for deeision. It 
so(!k.s to facilitate, tho toacliing on wliieh tlu^ C'onmiittei' on 
CJo-oporation rightly laid so nundi stress by in’ovi<liiijf in a 
bandy form. the. results of the ex])erieneo gainecl in many 
ijounti'ies, and by gathering togetlnn' in one volume ii number 
of the conclusions to wlintli many works in India now 
subs(tril) 0 . 

In tho first place, it must be iind('rKt<«J<I that the Act. 
ropi’osonts mcr<‘ly one stage in a lejigtliy progress. As the 
Iloyal Oomniission on Agriculture. [>ointed out, various 
HchomoB for agricultural relief banks, for land improveimnit 
banks and for land improvement companies, whieli, in all 
eases, wer(' to be n'gujated^ by the ordinary company law, 
\v'cr«^ placed before the, Ifaminc Oommissiou of JSbtm! 

of tiicin nuit with, the approval of the Ooinnussion ljut t lm idea 
of an Agricultural Bank was nivived in 1882 by Kir William 
VVedderbuttt. Under bis proposals tbero was to be, first., 
a Ibpiidatiou of existing debts with t.!ie a8siHtan«!c of (lovttrn- 
mout and, thou, the ostablisluncnt of a bank to tndcc over lb<i 
claims of Government und<ic tho liquicbition scheme and t.o 
malcc furtlusc advances to_ tbo people. Tlie bank, uftc'r 
taking over Govorumeut claims, was to Ixf cnt.itlcd to re<a)ver 
its due!3 as laud revonius on condition t.liat, Ixdore re<*overy, 
the other methods available bad been tried. Under this 
scheme tbo major portion of the funds was to come fr<»m 
Government ; Government officials would, in fact if not in 
name, bo officials of the bonk and privat(j entorprisis woubl 
ho almost confined to the management of tlic IumkI office. 
For these and cognate reasons iSir William WoddcrburiTs 
flohomo was not considered suitable,® but tins essential 
elements were provided for in the Land Impravemcnts 
<1883) and Agriculturists’ Loans (1884) Acts. These enable 
the cultivator to obtain money at a low rate of interest for 
productive purposes approved by Govornraent, Every b)an 
bas to be secured by sureties or by a charge upon the land. 
The revenue officials supervise the (jmploymcnt of tin* money ; 


^ Government o£ India UoHolubion. 

^ For details boo £ta/H Agrioultural Xndobtodnoss, p. et «eq. 
The scheme was liold to be financially uusaund 5 * no amount of support 
or ottoouragement from. Government can romlor banking operations 
successful, whether in India, or elsewhere, if they aro begun on an unsound 
basis, and are not oonduoted on true commoroial prinoiplosJ Ibid., p* 253 , 
An experiment on lines not very dissimilar is now being tried in 
Bhavntxgar State. 
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accurate accounts are maintained and punctuality of repay- 
ment is insisted upon. The main points of difference between 
this takkavi system and an Agricultural Bank are that while 
in both Government provides the capital^ and takes the risk 
of loss, in the former the granting of the loans and the accotint- 
keepiog are in official hands, in the latter these functions 
would be performed by the Bark.^ In both the collection of 
principal and interest is entrusted to the subordinate revenue 
staff. From the point of view of the cultivator there is 
little difference between borrowing from Government and 
borrowing from an Agricultural Bank. In both cases, the 
borrower has no interest in the welfare of the lending body 
or in that of his fellow-borrowers ; he has no participation 
in the profits and no control over the management. 

Advocates of Agricultural Banks for small cultivators 
cannot find support in experience. The Egyptian Bank 
has definitely failed to achieve its object and is steadily 
dwindling. As the Royal Commission on Agriculture stated, 
from the point of view of providing small cultivators with 
loans carrying interest at moderate rates, it has definitely 
proved itself to be a failure. Its history provides a whole- 
some corrective to the views of those who hold that the 
problems of rural debt are to be solved at a stroke by the 
provision of cheap and abundant credit.* Agricultural 
Banks in other countries are, to a large extent, machinery 
for lending Government funds to educated farmers. Failures 
have been man;^ but success is also claimed where there is 
no better machinery available. Dawson’s Bank in Burma 
is a very interesting example of a J oint-Stock Mortgage Bank 
which is not co-operative. The special conditions which 
have enabled that bank to attain success probably exist 
nowhere else in India. 

In 1892, Mr. (now Sir F.) Nicholson was placed on 
special duty by the Madras Government for the purpose 
of enquiring into the possibility of introducing a system 
of agricultural or other land banks. His report in two 
volumes (1896-97) was reviewed by the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1899 and came under the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1900. About the same time Mr. H. 
Dupernex, i.o.s., after much study of the question began 
to experiment with village banks in the United Provinces 


Sir W. Wedderburn’s scheme Government was to ativance 
lakhs of rupees to liquidate existing debts. 

* Idr. C. F. StrioWand’s * Studies in European Co-operation * contains 
an excellent account by an expert on the subject. 
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and publirtbod a little book, “ Poojdua’ Banka Cor Norilioru 
India” in 1900. This came also undor tl»« notiiu* oC tiu'. 
GovermiK'ut of India, and as a ri'sulb the qiiestion <tf int ro- 
duoiiitjOo-opcrativo Credit iSo^actnw iiiio Imiia was ooimiderod 
by a Conmutteo whioli nnd; in Ualeufctiii in .Deoendivr ,1900. 
Tliiw Ooinmittoo was of opinion ( hat Koc.ictios on UaiiTciaon 
linos might pnivo suitable. Thoro nt‘xl. apja'amd tlio llojxirt 
of the Kami iK^ Commission (May 1901), with its recoinmonda- 
tions in favour of Mutual Cr<«lit .Assooiations. Itinusl. bo. 
romomberod that amongst the nunnlx'cs <jf this Conunission, 
|)n‘Hi(l(‘d ov(;.r by Lord MiM!l)<mnoll, was Sir R A. Nio!iols«ut 
wJioae r<'ports have been inentioinHl altovo. Tht» (.lonnnission 
wrote (soctiou IV) : \V(' atiach l.lio higlu'st. iinportanoe 
to the establishinont of sonio organisation (»r ,inol h(Hl whereby 
eultivators may obtain, without- paying usurious rates of 
interest, and witluuit being given undui‘ fao.ilitit's for ineurring 
debt, tlu' jidvanees iioeessary fttr earrying <ui their luisiness. 
Agrieulturo, like oilier iudustrii's, is supported on oredit., . . . 

The Baukfir or bania has, from being a help to 

agriculture, become, in some pluo.t‘s, an ineubtis upon it. 
The usurious intiu-est that he eharges ami t.he unfair ad vii nt age 
that he taki'S of the cultivators’ necessit ies and ignoraiiee 
have, over large areas, plaw'd a burden of imlel)i.etineHs on 

the cultivators wliioJi he cannot bear'., It should 

be uuderskiod from the. outset, and made perfectly idear 
to all (iomserued, that the establishmeiit of a village hunk 
does not imply the creation of an inst itut ion from which the 

villagers may draw’ money at their discretion It 

is not intended to frighkiu tlu*. village money-lender by 
l>crmitting a village bank to enter into eompetition wit h him 
over the whole held of his business ; still less is it the inten- 
tion to encourage borrowing for unprodiuttive purposes. No 
association, borrowing on the joint responsihility of its 
members, would be juistilicd in lieyoting any of its (unda to 
loans for unproductive purposes. It does not conseipiently 


‘ 0/. Ctovonimuiit of ludla dosiMteli of IKSI. (Hay, p. gfS) ; * Tliero 

aro indioatiouH that India ouiturn from want of loauahltt oaptial Tho 

aj^rlcuituriMt, when iti uood of moaoy for inoHt pmdoiit purpoHCH }m«i 
tfi pay HO dearly for a ban that it abnorim tho t-irotit td hlH 'riuH 

quotation (kwhchhoh Bomo hiMtorioal In IHHl, tloptwltH in ail hauk» 

in Izidia aiuountod to Iohh than 17 ororoH* in lUOS tiny oxcimhIchI 1011 mitvn. 
What India Hullorod from in LHH4 wan tho lack of a Htanul HynU^tn of rural 
omiit* Tho principal Joiut^tStook Bankn, in India, had Ichh than 

orui orore dopiwitK in IS85, and over dl ori)r<‘H in Timroafter eamo 
a Hharp drop to 4t ororoa iu 11)211, and tho li«uro for 1,1)21) in undf^r D!) «n*roM. 
In tho ton years owling 11)20, tho depoHitn in (;u».ojM‘rativo IhwikH have 
inoroaHcd from 2 ororo» to U, and thoHO in l^Jrtt i.dlico Wavingn Banka 
from under 22 ororea to over 37. 
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enter into the scope of a village bank’s operations to lend for 
marriage festivities or for caste feasts or for similar objects. 
If people wish to borrow money for such purposes or for any 
other purpose unconnected with agriculture, they must still 
go to the village Saukdr or bania. The Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Bank only aims at freeing the great business of the 
cultivator’s life from the terrible burden, which now presses 
on it owing to the usurious interest taken for agricultural 
loans. 

The Commission then proceeded to state the principles 
(Raiffeisen) on which they considered these credit associa- 
tions should be started. 

The whole question was then referred to a Committee 
which sat at Simla in June and July 1901, and drafted a 
bill and model rules. These were circulated for opinion 
and, after much discussion, the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act of 1904 was passed. The new law was introduced and 
explained to the public in a very able resolution by Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson.'^ The Act was largely framed on the 
English Friendly Societies Act. It was put into practice 
throughout India and came in for a certain amount of 
criticism, especially at a succession of conferences of Regis- 
trars. As a result of the experience gained, a new Act, the 
present Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, was passed but 
the principles of simplicity and elasticity were retained. 
The present Act is thus the result of the careful and prolonged 
consideration of a large mass of material. Acts, rules, opinions, 
etc., and one object of this little book is to explain the Act 
in the light of this material and the wide experience now 
available. The Act everywhere followed precedents and 
nowhere introduced a novelty. In some cases, whole sections, 
in others clauses and in others special words hare been 
adopted from other Acts. These Acts have been inter- 
preted in various courts and the consequent rulings will 
come up for consideration before our courts in India and 
will guide them in their decisions. We are thus, to a 


* Rev. and] Age, — 1-63-3, dated 29th April, 1904. It is parMoelarly 
important to remember that the first Act was passed before there was Indian 
experience to gnide the legislature. Japan afiords a parallel. There 
‘ the modem Oo-operative Movement is a movement from above and not 
from below. The new Co-operative Law was not a legislative measure in 
response to an insistent demand from the people. It was a measure 
imposed on the people by a paternal Government, as part of an extensive 
policy of “ enlightened autocracy.” It was a movement encouraged and 
promoted by State help and by a vigorous campaign of propaganda,*' 
[Ogata : The Co-operative Movement in Japan, p. 84.] 
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co?isj(lorablo fxtaTit, bound by rnliiigs rt*(*.or<lcil bcforo llu' 
discusKion in Intlia commciujw!. An attompt tins h(*<‘n mado 
to (>xplain how tlu'w* nilin{'« nft’oct. tlio jUit. Tlu* Act left 
many points for fuiuro decision, and it is lio|t<>d that 1 he 
material colh'c.tcd will help in the solution of innny (lucstions 
tliiiti nspiin! to !»* answen'd. Hithorlo both Act' and rules 
have dealt with bare ueeessities, but llu’re an* many points, 
not loueJu'd on in them, u]>on whi<*h societies r<'(|uiri‘ advici* 
and f'uida.nc.e, and it is hoped tluit some assistance will b(‘ 
fortlieominff from tluv ])ajtes that follow. 

The Act had to arrange for Urn lilting in of co-operative 
princi]>los with the general company law of tin* land, and l(» 
tint av<‘,rug(t busy man it is not always easy to distinguish 
the S(t(ttions ejubodyiiig co-operative prineiples fmm those 
binding .all aswxiiations ; moreovin* the Knglisli co-operators 
have imduded men who have fought long and earnestly 
for their rights ami what tlu^y have, won afl.er deeadt'S of 
endeavour, the Indian legislature has (ionceded fr<tm tin* 
sta.rt. Exemption from Iiicoine-tax is not. hi England a. 
privUegi! as suggested in this Act lint a right won from Ihe 
Triaisury and acknowledged by Ihirlianneit, 

In their introduotory resolution tJie ({overnunnit of 
India explained that “ Legislation wjis_ nsiuired to take 
Co-operative Societies out of the iiperation <|f tlie general 
law on the subject* and to substitute provi-sions sja'eiaily 
adapted to tlieir constitution ami olijects. In the seeoml 
place, it was desirable to confer upon tliem special privileges 
and faiiilities, in order to eneourage their formation untl 
assist tlieir operations ; and, tliinily, it was necessary to 
take such precautions as miglit lie neeiied in orcler to prevent 
speculators and capitalists from availing tlu'niw'lvi'S, under 
colourable pretexts, of privilege.s which were not intended for 
them." 

For the provisions of company law, rendered inapplicable 
by section 48, the Act substitutes modifications in sections 3, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, 20. 36, 30, 
37, 38, 39 and 42. Those all follow clostdy sections of the 
Indian Companies Act, the Ee^istrar taking the place of tho 
Court. Privileges and facilities are conferrwl by sections 
19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 39, 40 and 41, while tlie precautions are 
embodied in sections 4, 5, 6, 13 and 14. 

' 8eo, lor Inataaoo, sootion 4, Tadlan CommnSoi Aot. Belors the 
Hodm of Lord* Comndtteo on * The Thrift uid Crmlits Ml, ' Mr. Wollf xkld 
there wae no reamn why OentrtJ Benlw should not be pkred under the 
Oompanies Act, but Mr. Wolff makes no olaim to a koowteclffo of company 
law. 
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The only provisions in any way special to co-operation 
are the insistence on unlimited liability in section 4, and 
sections 14, 29, 30, 31, 33 and 34. The conservation of 
co-operative principles, referred to in section 4, is left to the 
rules and by-laws ; the former are to bo framed by the Local 
Government and the latter have to be approved by the 
Registrar before registration. 

The first point of importance to be noted about the 
Act is that, like the English Acts, it is a modified code of 
company law and so necessitates the strictest adherence to 
rules and by-laws. The existing Companies Act follows very 
closely the English law and so inherits many judicial rulings 
upon the latter. It is the result of generations of trial and is 
thus not lightly to be criticised; and amendments should 
only be undertaken after a thorough study of the history 
of the sections which it is sought to alter. It must be 
remembered that in most European countries associations 
were prohibited by laws against combination and conspi- 
racy.^ In England these were repealed in 1824, but the first 
Friendly Societies Act was passed in 1793. The Rochdale 
Pioneers commenced operations in 1844, while in Germany 
Raiffeisen opened his first bank in 1847-48. The principle 
of voluntary association for lawful objects, once conceded# 
has contributed enormously to the material prosperity and 
moral elevation of the English working classes, while co- 
operative credit has proved the saviour of agrioultiure on '&e 
continent of Europe. The English and Scotch Oo-opeiative 
Societies are mostly registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act of 1893, which is the result of much 
experimental legislation commencing from 1852. The credit 
societies (e.g., in Ireland) are mostly registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1896 (amended m 1898), which is 
the last of a series dating from 1793.® Similarly the existing 
laws of France and Germany are based on the accumulated 
experience of some seventy years, that of Germany being 
founded very closely on the English Acts and rules. 

The rigid provisions of these various laws at first sight 
may seem to contrast strangely with the simplicity and 


* Of. Smith Gordon : C)o-operation for Farmers, p. 29. ‘ It most not 
be foi^otten in conneciaon that the right of free association which we 
are apt to regard as the inalienable heritage of the citizen, was only granted 
comparatiTely recently in most oiTilised countries.’ Ilnforiunately this 
truth and all that it involves is little understood in India. 

‘ Both Acts were devised mainly to meet the requirements of towns- 
people and not of agricultural communities. Great Britain has not yet 
got a Co-operative Societies Act. 
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olaHticitiy of tho fndian Act. Tluy must he pivsimu'il to 
ho biiSiMl on knn\vlc<l|'c of the ])e<n)le with wlioni the h'^is- 
latim'S w<‘re. dealing ami their almmu'c from the lat(«‘r Act. 
must not he const.ruod as rofh'ctiiifj tlie opinion thati (liey 
arc not netawsary here. Tin' (lov<*rnnn‘nt of India has 
thrown upon Ijoeal (lovernments ami R(',yiKtnirs tlie respoti- 
sihility for insisting on the necessary rigidity ailjipted ftt suit 
local <-ondilions. It will not he seriously argued that. a. 
strictness wliich seventy or (*ighty y(>ars of e.xperieaee has 
shown to he. ins'essary in Kurope can he ligiitly dispeiis(‘d 
with in India, a.inl it. is a. fundamental error t.o assume that, 
ttie simplicity ami elasi.ieily whieh charaeterise the Indian 
Act give, hoiiul («ov(>rmnentsaml Registrars a free haml either 
in the determination or in the appliealion of the prineipies 
of co-(»peration. .Roinhay and liurma have in tlndr local 
Acts iutrodue.ed more rigitlity hut Inive mil. strengl.heited 
the, m'eessity for strict adherehee to co-operative prineipies. 
'I'lu' laws of <‘o-oi)(‘rati<iti in Hiu'op<' ri'presenl. many 
years' ('\dture ami growth, Imlia, has merely importeil 
a seli'ction of plants, it lias not introduced a new genus.* 
Tlnme are those who would proti'st against too tmieh strhd ness 
and too nmch rigidity These overlotik the st.riclness and 
rigidity of the Agriculturists’ Ltiuu atml hand Improvement 
Acts, of tlie Imliau Oompanies Act and <»f t he various .Ranks 
and Insnranee Hoeiel.ies Acts, alt dealing with transHtdions 
analogous to those of Go-oj)(>nitivcHoeieties. Nothing <*otikl 
he. more detrimental to the |»rogress of eo- operation tlian the 
ulna (ihal; it is <ronipalihIe with sloppine.sH. The prohlem 
to he grappled with is largely that of rural flnanee and sloppy 
finance is intoleralde. Kortunately tor India, Hir Kdward 
Ma(dagau’s (lommittee througlmut iheir n'port, continuously 


' It is Indiii’s gooil fortune that it U iinl aewHHnry for her to tuimmer 
unt new systeiuH, or to |iut to t!ui test nutrieil projouts, vishinary mat 
othorwise. During tin* piwt. Ilfty yeiira, esiMTlenceU aion In Kurojn* laive 
1)001) at work, tuMting new Hehemt*!*, improving old inettuitls, rtmiedying 
doftssts nnd Htrt>ngthening weak mdttis. Wo ean proflt hy tlieir aawn'SK 
aivl avoid thn niistakeH they fell into (Dunerneic. pp. ll]-llg). Ilio 
Otwervations at tho Ajnerinan (louaiiixsion (tWt 1 , p. tl) nro tiartinulnriy 
apposito !— * wo cannot borrow Kiiniiaian f 5 o.oiK*rativo mothods indin- 
erimiiiagily, nor ahouid wo retuao thorn indiacriinioatniy. . , . . .it would Im 
fooliHh to say that, no matter how Huoeeieitut eo>oiM«rati<m hoH tieen in 
I'iUroiHi, AmoricaiiH aro ho different that it cannot Iw mode to work Itere. 
Tho only wIno method in to take what Hconta l)etit from Kurotie, adapt it to 
our oonditione and try it out.’ 

* Thero aro oven thoao who claim tlio right to moko miataken— with 
other poonle'a money. Knglond and India have had ample nxiwrhwee 
of tiu) faifttro of banka profomodly doeignml to attract dopoeitn from tho 
poor. Banka for the poor muat bo an rigidly caiefut in ot)M.)rving true 
prinoiploa aa banks for the riok. 
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insisted on tMs important aspect of the movement and it is 
much to be regretted that, as some recent inquiries have 
shown, their excellent advice on the need for sound finance 
has been neglected. Success in co-opeiation can only be 
achieved by following the principles which have made co- 
operation successful. Membership is not compulsory, and 
those who do not like the principles should not join the 
societies. It is no part of the duty of co-operators to oppose 
the creation of non-co-operative credit societies, whether 
joint-stock banks or loan societies, but it is part of their 
duty to keep aloof from them and to refuse them the name 
co-operative. Bengal, for instance, has a number of joint- 
stock money-lending banks known as loan-oflS.ces, which 
lend to owners and cultivators, largely on personal security, 
but are not in any way co-operative. It is, perhaps, im- 
necessary to point out that defective Acts and rules inevitably 
afford opportunity for occTirrences that lead to their own 
amendment. Alterations of the laws relating to Companies, 
Insurance Societies, etc., in India have been due to a series 
of deplorable incidents which revealed the defects in the 
previous laws. In the case of credit societies, the English 
law has generally been moderately strict but the desire to 
reduce to a minimum the legal restrictions on private business 
enterprise has resulted in the continuance of opportunities 
for frauds. The intention of the Government of India in 
adopting the principles of simplicity and elasticity seems not 
to have been that there should be no rules or even no complete 
body of rules but that all rules necessary should be framed 
by Local Governments. The co-operative movement has 
contained many failures, and each in turn preaches the lesson 
of strict adherence to good, sound rules. 

It is of special interest in this connection to note how the 
very wide experience of difierent provinces is tending to a 
remarkable sinailarity of niles and by-laws. Other countries 
supply instances where politicians have sought popularity 
by securing a relaxation of one accepted rule or another, 
with the inevitable result of abuse and failure. American 
opinion seems to be strengthening in favour of the view that 
the surest method of bringing about true co-operation is by 
outlining in full in the law a method of organisation that 
embodies the true principles. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of some of the more 
important aspects of co-operation, it seems necessary to 
remind critics that the Act of 1904 was deliberately limited 
to credit. Sir D. Ibbetson described its object as the 
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encouragement of individual thrift and of mutual co-operation 
among the members with a view to the utilisation of their 
combined credit, by the aid of their intimate knowledge of 
one another’s needs and capacities, aiul of the pressure of 
local public opinion. When this Act was drafted there was 
not available the voluminous literature on all a8pe<‘.tH of 
co-operation which has since boon published, and the (Jovem- 
ment of India could do no more than prescribe general 
outlines and leave it to selected ofiieials to study the move- 
ment in other countries and adapt to lo(tal conditions the 
essential principles of successful rural banking. In 1904 
there was no popular demand for the sound control of (U'edlt, 
and the general population had not at that time ac(juire<l 
the knowledge of oo-operation and developed the enthusiasm 
for rural betterment which is now so widespread. The 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Oonunittee (1931) woto 
told {cf. para. 148 of their Eeport) that the general impression 
that oo-operativo credit alone was the object kept in view 
at tho outset by the Imperial legislators is not correct and 
that the restrictive scope of tlio Act of 1904 was a “ slip ** 
which was sought to bo romeduKl as quickly as possible. 
It is a pity that some member of this Cojnmitt<!» <lid not 
study the history of the scheme as embodied in contemporary 
documents. 
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As there seems to be some confasion as to what is 
meant by Co-operation, some space may be devoted to 
an attempt to eiiEplain what the term is intended to express. 
Fart, at least, of this confasion seems to be due to the fact 
that, in England, it was co-operative distribution that first 
proved successful ; while, in other countries, it is agricultural 
co-operation, and more especially credit, that has assumed 
such importance. In the attempt to preserve unity of 
conception, the various definitions of co-operation have been 
kept so vague as to be almost completely uninforming. 
Sociologists have attempted descriptive definitions while 
legislators have tried to determine the minimum characteris- 
tics ot a society which must be present if the society is to 
enjoy the privileges conferred by law. HalvogjJ;^, for 
instance, defined it as ygluntaiy concert, mth eqfdtablg 
participation and control among aU concerned in, any enter^ 
mss* Holyoake and his contemporaries had their attention*' 
lEed on the evils resulting from the early and rapid rise of 
capitalism. In those days, the onrush of the industrial 
revolution had necessitated the accumulation of the capital 
of many people in joint-stock enterprise. Liability was 
then still unlimited, and it was but natural that those who 
bore the risk should retain the control and take all the profits. 
The need for restrictive legislation was not sufiEiciently 
foreseen, and grave abuses arose that aroused bitter feelings 
in the hearts of the workers. To them it seemed that money 
was all-powerfal, and the human clement was at its mercy. 
The many preliminary efforts that finally led to the discovery 
of the real co-operative principles were all directed towards 
the amelioration of the lives of the workers tmder the heel of 
capitalism. Thus Holyoake’s definition repeats the 07 
of men ground down in pover^, who thought their way of 
escape lay in securing fair dealing, fair opportunity, freedom 
to choose their own lives and emancipation firom the capitalist 
and the middleman. Since the litti^e store in Toad Lane was 
opened, however, the movement has progressed Ux, and a 

g eater ap|)reciation of all that co-operation can effect has 
i to a wider conception of its principles. The essential 
points wiU, perhaps, become clear if the different definitions 
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of various writers are set down. Mr. Eay,^ from the social- 
economic standpoint, defines % co-operative society us an 
association for the .purppiM of joint trading, oriRimiting 
among flic weak^hd 'conducted always injaii iinHclfiiHli spirit, 
pnsucTi, terms tliat all whp^aro prepared to asHumc the dtitios 
of membership Siay share lii' its' rewards in proportion to the 
degree in which they make use of their association, A notbor 
wcitei^ says a Co-operativo Society is a union of persons, 
established according to prmciples of equality, the number 
of whoso members is not Imuted, and the purposoOf which 
is, by tlio jomt ^ocformaiioii of economic acts, to improve 
the financial position ol^its mcmbors or the conations under 
whiolT they carry on tlieir profoaHion,l>y miains of either pure 
self-help, or of self-help with government support ; {irovidod 
tluit all profits made by joint action sfiall be distributetl in 
proportion to tlui extent to which eaoii member has tiikon 
part in the business^ and not in proportion to tlio capital 
invested. Tlio same idea is oxprejssed more terw'ly liy 
Mr. Herrick® : co-operation is the act of persons, volunt4irily 
united, of utilising reciprocally tlieir own forces, resources, 
or both, under their mutual management to their common 
profit or loss. Another writer says* that a Co-opi'rativo 
iSooicty may bo defined as a voluntary association oi indivi- 
duals, combined to achiovo an improvement in their social 
and economic conditions through the common ownership 
and democratic management of the instruments of wealth. 
The Austrian Act refers to associations with an unlimited 
number of members, the object of which is the promotion of 
the industry or trade of tlieir members by means of common 
action or credit. By the Japanese Law of 1921, a Co-opera- 
tive Society is an association having legal existence, formed 
by persons of modest moans in order to promote and develop, 
according to the principles of mutuality, the exorcise by the ■ 
members of their occupations and the improvement of their 
economic condition. Tha JRrifcmb Columbi a Aa nflultaral. 
Association Act (1911) provides that ana'ssbomHon shall be 
deemed to be formed upon the co-operative system if provi- 
sion is made by its constitution and by-laws for securing 
to all producers, who are members of the association, a share 
in the profits of the association in proportion to the value 
of the produce supplied by them, after payment of a dividend 


^ Oo>*opevation at Home axxd Abroad, p. 5. 

* C3o-operation in Tioland, pp. 76-77* 

« Rural Oredite, p. 247. 

* Rural Reooufltruotiou in Ireland, p. 54. 
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upoa the capital stock not exceeding six per cent, per anmiTn. 
Provision shall also be made for enabling all producers in the 
district to become members of the association by liiniring the 
number of shares to be held by any single member, or by 
other effective regulations. The R oumanian code proposes to 
define Co-operative Societies as assocMons with a variable 
amount of capital with no liniit to the number of members, 
tfho IBay j oin or leave them at any date. Their obj ect is to 
canr on joint work' oni a definite plan, with a view to 
furtniting the economic and social interest of their members. 
The 'Svriss definition is: A Co-operative Society is one 
constfCdted by' a yhryiag number of persons organised 
corporately which aims principally at contributing towards 
the ec onomic ■p Tnapfjptpi of^ its members by joint action. 
The fofinailiion of Co-operalave Societies with capital fixed 
in advance is prohibited. , The Indian Act suggests (section 4) 
that a Co-operative Society is a society which has as. its 
object the promotion of the economic interests of its members 
in accordance with co-operative principles. But it leaves 
to the Begistrar the decision as to what co-operative 
principles are. 

Prom these definitions it should be possible to derive 
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is not peculiar to co-operation, but its importance in tin* 
life of a society is so very j^eat that it (Icserves a spiufial 
place. The J«L,<lf„i!i?«oc«itiou..;nu«t The 

fourth pniiViTpIe is that the members' jom to promote the 
econoraio interests of themselves, and not of anylxMly elst*. 

'HVovo all else, however, ft raW. be clearly reinemlx'red 
that <fo-or),eriJitiQtt,,is a form of prgamHiitittlb Kx]>oriene.e 
ftocrasT-ashow tliat it is tlic'ohly system ol volvuitary organisa- 
tion suifc!ii.hl« i/tm, u afom 

(i/'or/yani.vrtftW, wlurcnn vobmtanly amHMtc Uigetlier 

as Inman bimgs, on a hms of oqmlity, for tfu’ prmolhm of 
tlui emwniic vntcrests of thmisdiws. It. is not primarily an 
I'thiciil movement but a strictly busim'ss t>m' and many 
failures in Imlia would have Ixsm avoided if tliis had Ix'en 
more stresSedn’lius staiieil, it Ixxxmies ehuir that only tlie 
miraculou.s snccess of theJloehdale Viotxxirs could alTiwl 
exouse for their puny effort to find a solution for what is, 
I)e,rhaps, the moat <liffiouIt problem itv the world. Only 
acute miB(»Ty could have steeled those few weavers to brave 
the open contempt and derision of their neighbours and 
relations. Only tho gloomiest of altor»mtiv<»s indiux'd the 
Oerman cultivators to listen to Eaiffeisen. ()u<i of the most 
iraportjint lessons that tho American Oommissiou leurnwl 
in Jluropo was that it was (»nly when the 'lfiurop<'au farmers 
were hard pressed, when tho governments wiw that they 
were going to lose their farmers because they could net 
maJre a living, and whon tho farmers saw that they must do 
Bomotbing to prcacrgtL th cmsekcB. that they took up tho 
matter earnestly. A great n'form was accomplished, but 
it never would nave been accomplished but for the epurjat, 
n poessity .’^ As the movement has progrosiTO#, 'W 
ilfbaB gradually been realised that Tioverty ia not a nflOfsaary 
dro umsta nce in the success of tho application m co-operatTvo 
pBSToipleBr^Ptrvorty is a spur, and for tho moderately poor 
there semns to be no other alternative method of bettering 
their condition than this one of co-operation; but the 
poor are not the only people who can derive benefit ; indeed, 
good co-operators deplore the fact that t he poorest people 
remain outside the movement.* The ohe ‘ olikilffiSiQinSS 


OlMWvtitloas of the Amerioiua OommlnloQ, Put 1. 

■ Bxpeirlenoe ha* shown that the my poorest do not join Oo>operetlve 
Sooietlss, In psaetlonlM suoh es do not hs,Te e pennenent plsos of reiddenoe 
or ft &sed inoonu. Oo«operfttion hss ftchfered Its nefttest sueoiss «monnt 
the moderfttel^ poor, mfsssor Al&ed MftrsbftlT (Industry end 
Bk. Uf Oh. vli) points out thftt stUlng for ossh left the inwcnldeat 
oostomef to the old-luhlonsd shopkeepers. A writer in * Better Bvsiniss ' 
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without which there can be no successful co-operation is the 
common need of some economic advantage. If any perma- 
nent good is to result, this need must be fuUy realised by all 
concerned.^ The mere existence of a common need affords 
a field for co-operative OTorb, bilt little wilX be thieved 
without the growth and development of a real co-operative ^ 
apiji^t.. As the American Commission put'TTT'the hey to"' 
tne success of the co-operative method of doing farm business 
is^jievelop the co-oneratiye spirit ; that is, t he willingnes s t 
and des ire to sink individual opinions and interests to sucKJ 
an ^t entthat a epronp of men can work together for common I 
iSS^^'‘"Wli[en this spirit is develop'fid’lb'a high 'de|ii^e*ft ' 
means a sort of loyalty and patriotism that leads men even 
to sacrifices, if necessary. Clearly there is in Europe such a 
thing as the co-operative spirit, co-operation cannot long 
exist without it.® 

Given in any area a common need, a realisation of 
this need and a willingness to seek for it by joint action, 
the only method of setting to work that holds out any 
promise of success, is that known as co-operation. Cp- 
opgrati on is an organisation or method of doing busiaess.^ 
It IS not reany'aBythifig more than a form, a skeleton frame-” 
work on to which those in need can build to their desire. 
But there are many to whom it means much more than this, 
for it so happens that the essentials to success are largely 
elements of character of high value. The fact that human 
beings meet together on equal terms to combine for the satis- 
faction of a common need affords opportunity for the devel- 
opment of an unselfish spirit which leads to higher things 
than material advantage, so that, to many, 
is a fai^ This does not mean that it is essentially 


points out that the agrioultural labourer has been too poor to organise 
co-operative stores. In India, too, it seems to be realised that there axe a 
considerable number of people vrho appear to be too hopelessly sunk in 
poverty and debt to be saved by oo-operation alone. 

^ Cf. Vogt, p. 236. Co-operation appears and continues -where the 
farmers have a xnaxked consciousness of a common interest in the accom- 
plishment of one definite purpose. . . , Before organisation can become a 
larger factor in the general farming areas, the niust become conscious 

of the advantage of such organisation. " 

® American CommisBion. Observations, Part^-.jp. 9. CJ> Levy : 
Large and Small Holdings, p. 108. ' If the oo-opera!tive system is to 
flourish, ib presupposes a co-operative spirit ; that is to say a certain 
brothorliness, possibly even some sentimentality, of disposition. In little 
viUage communities, -with old-established and traditionally respected 
members, families which have held together, in spite no doubt of many 
family quarrels, for hundreds of years, the ground is prepared for co-opera- 
tive action.* 
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anything more than a serious hrrsiness undertaking, but it 
possesses the peculiar feature that it brings solid gains to 
those who are utisolJish euougb to work for the good of all, 
themselves included.^ By its means the fuu'r rii'meiitH in 
ffiihiih character can bo mobilised to swsure i><;onomio 
benefits, and so these elements arc cnoontagi’d and dt‘V(‘lop«*d. 
Far from getting the hotter of his fcdlow mcmbt'rs, the object 
of each is to help the others in the firm belief that, as tJiey 
will in turn help Ixim, his need will the more certainly he 
satisfied. It is a mistake to lay too strong stress on the 
moral aspect of the movement in its cjirly stages ; this will 
inevitably develop later as success in the eoononii<! sphent is 
attained.® 

The insistence on ctiuality within the society seems 
to have originally been duo to resentment against, the 
inequalities of rich and poor but it is only logical that, as 
it is a co mmon need that f(){,‘iait-th<,vnmoi>, tliis need should 
determimrtKoTlaius of ‘ea<!h mombiT’w'n'.hln the society. 
Whatever their position outside, they are all lacking some- 
thing they desire, and if there bo any difionnutci admissible, 
it is in tho intensity of their want of thg. cpiiuapn object. 
TlJtS (Utfeteino6 Hiiy fClWcr'rtWliKrtSlo^rh^^a^ voting 

power on the basis of the uso, which the members make of 
their society ; but it is otherwise an invariahle rule that each 
member shoxild have one vote and no more. In no case could 
there bo a dlFeiencc based on capital contributed. 

The essence of co-operation is that each shall work 
for all and all shall work for each in the attainment of 
their coxnmon need ; it is thus not unoatuxal that each in 
doing his share of this bargaiu slmuld desire some assurance 
that all will equally do theirs ; to meet this, t he memb ers - 
must agree to pind theij Mel7eB .^by a formal ^gontragt. do- 
Operatiou is a hhsihe^ organisation, and Business principles 
: demand that there should be a business-like contract drawn 
[ up and subscribed to by all who are going to participate. 
The association must be put on to a formal basis ; and as the 
success of the enterprise depends on the loj^alty with which 
each one of the members works for the achievement of the 
object and for stem adherence to the contract, there must be 


i And not (.xolnded ta in ohuitable oitoTi. 

‘The Oonuaittee on Oo-opemtlon laid considerable straw on tbe 
moral element. ^haJlUttlt of oo-operation is the satisf^tion of some 

so that people 
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freedom lo choose with whom they will" associate, aad 
freedom to correct the choice or to withdraw. Each member 
must be able to express his opinion on the adrisability of 
admitting others, so that admission depends on popular 
election : he must be able to give effect to any alteration of 
opinion as to the fitness of another to perform his share, so 
that expulsion by popular vote must be provided for : he 
must be given the opportunity of withdrawing, if he finds 
that he himself can no longer loyally work with others. 
Under no other circumstances could the n»tto “ Each for 
all, and all for each ” be worked up to^^^^ 'V 

This insistence on the voluntary principle appears to 
conflict with certain practical exmples. In one ] 0 art 
of, Burma, it was a rule that anyone who demed to join 
a credit society, should also join the cattle insurance society 
in the same village. This, however, was more prudence 
than compulsion, as, if a man borrowed to buy cattle, his 
fellows reasonably insisted on his taking an obvious precau- 
tion against sudden loss. The insurance made the loan 
more certain of recovery and so there was nothing unco- 
operative in the rule. In certain provinces of Belgium, 
Mr. Strickland* found compulsory cattle insurance imposed 
by the provincial, governments. Some other instances are 
worth noting as they show, not so much disregard of an 
important co-operative principle, as appreciation of the 
importance of poor people co-operating. In Tunis, all 
native agriculturists are obliged to belong to the thrift 
societies.^ In what is now Bulgaria, the law compelled 
the farmers to join banks established for them m the 
principal cities oi each district.^ In French West Africa, 
the GovernPr-General has power, in the districts where 
this measure is deemed desirable, to compel fanners or 
breeders to join societies. In that case, the contribu- 
tions of the members are coUeoted in the same way 
as the taxes. In South Africa (1924) a clause has been 
inserted providing that, if 75 per cent, of the producers 
of any kind of agricultural produce who also produte 
' 75 per cent, of such products in a given district, 
area or province and are members of a recognised 
Co-operative Society, agree to the collective sale of their 


* laterDflticmal Review, I'ebroaiy 1917, p. 26. 

■ Heiriok, p. 429. Of - Modem Japan by W- M. MoQovera, pp. 286-36. 
Under government anspioes, farmers' guilds were establislied, wbi<^ 

brooght about mutoal add, the development of soientifio agrionltare 

and oommon pototaase tuod otedit. Sventoally membwhlp in tbesa 
guilds was ma^ oompnlaory on all farmers. 

O, OSA 
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said products, each grower of such ])rodu<'fi in such urea will 
iu future be legally l)ound to H(‘11 it oiilv tliroiigli tlio 
said collective selling agency, <[uib‘ .irresp<‘etive! <)f (lie fact 
whether or not ho belongs to th« said Co-op(*rat.ive Hoeief y. 
Russia tried compulsion from 1919 to 19211, but appisirsiiow 
to have changed tliis polio^r. There isa teiideney (owards 
compulsion to join cattle. ' insurance soeiidiw in America, 
and hail insurance is apt to becomi* a fune.tion of the local 
governing body iu conseipience of the small sinus to he 
collected and the widespread nature of the undmdaking. 
It would, perhaps, he better to retta nl tlu'se a s.aociitliidh’. 
rather than as c o-ope rativo entern risi'H. There is luiieli 
the same excuse for fostering com pulsory eo-opi-ralitm in 
backward tracts as there, is for introducing eompulsory 
education. The <‘nd hecomi'S so desirable (hat tlie means 
appears to become less imjioriiunt. Oo miiulsorv co-oDer a- 
^on . w isely conducte d, i s (iom oulsory iwiult <‘(hieutiou ..in 
business metliods . Compulsory thrift ni generally admitted 
to be boneliciab The result, however, can never he (he 
same as voluntary co-operation. Voluntary menibersliip 
not only strengthens iudiyidual responsibility, but it 
differe ntiates co-operation from State scTiehicH of social 
reform.^ *~* 

It has been explained above that it is a realisation 
of a common need tlmt brings people into the association ; 
they enter to get something foir themselves, and it is the 
object of the society to secure this for them. The Hocie ty 
exists for the memb ers, and not for anybody else:. ' 
MgmffciaBsr'fii.erefore, attaches to the words ** of their 
memb^s ” which are found in most Acts dealing with Co- 
operative Societies. In some provinces, the management 
is apt to fall into the hands of honorary workers who act 
more from feelings of charity towards their neighbours than 
from any desire to tram them to dispense with their 
guidance and help. If a business is-such t}i,at,,itj.'nmjot 
be limite d to it? mpjnhftra" jt c annot be t ruly co-operative? 
Thus, it would be almost imposMDIe' for a railway or 
large canal to be purely co-operative. It must bo clearly 
understood that those who associate together, do so 
for the advantage of themselves, and not for that of 
others; to reconcile this with the principle of unsel- 
fishness, there has come to be recognised another principle ; 
’ Co-operation is open to all, there can ho no arbitmry 


‘ Cf. Ruial Reootistraotion in Ireland, ji. S4. 
‘ Of. Co-operation in Finland, p. 32. 
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limit to the number of members . TMs is an obvious 
coroUary from tlie tact that the c ommon bond is the com- 
mon nee d, tbe object is the c ommon good , therefore those" 
who join, must do so in no selfish spirit ; they must be 
prepared to admit all who ha ve the sam e need, and who are 
ready to subscribe tothe common contract .^ 

As the members join to secure something they all need, 
the advantage to be gained is the satisfaction of this need ; 
if the need of one is greatet than ^at ot anottier, he will 
derive the greater advantage. That other must not seek to 
balance the account by seeking some gain that is not in the 
contract. More especially is it necessary that he does not 
seek to gain advantage at the expense of his fellow with the 
greater need. The chief danger, and almost the universal 
one, to be avoided is that he, with more capital, should gain 
from the need of him with less. Co-operation recognises 
that capital is entitled to a fair interest ; but it refuses to 
admit any other right attaching to its possession or claimed 
by its owner, and more especially the claim to a controlling 
voice in the enteiprise. If from the activities of the associa- 
tion there results any divisible surplus, this must be divided 
amonj^st those from whom it has been derived in proportion 
to thcar contribution to it. As a matter of ordinaiy business 
caution, it is usual to allow for contingencies that may not 
happen : goods are sold for more than the actual cost price ; 
interest may be charged at a higher rate than is necessary to 
cover expenses ; the producer may be given less than his 
crop has brought : in all these cases, the resulting surplus is 
not regarded as ordinary business profit hut a s an overchajg A 
which belongs to those from whom it has been derived and 
to whom it should he returned. 

People, nowadays, have grown so accustomed to 
the capitalistic form of organisation that they experience 
difficulty in freeing themselves from some of the ideas 
associated with that form when dealing with co-operation. 
which is not a modification of capitalism b ut an" al ternative 
fr) it . <iuestions of profits, control, voting power,' transielir 
of interest, rights of members and dealings with non-members, 
etc., are dealt with from a point of view quite different from 


* The ereat foroe which drew the faithful to come past many hiilliaut 
shops to a humble store, was the faith, that oompetitioii should give away 

to'cc-opeiation It meant that tbe movement was one by the wesJc 

help the weak, that a newcomer was to be welcomed, because he wanted 
help ; and not, according to the joint-stock company rule, in proportion 
to the capital which he contributed: hTsishall, Industry aitd Trade, 
Bk. n, Ch. VIL 
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that under the capitalist system. Thus <'o-<)[)orati<)n is the 
form of organisatio n most suita [)le |()r sraall imople and wuull 
tmterprises. In agriculture, it appmrs tci he the duly form 
that is of practical value, for most cultivators ar(' men of 
limited moans, and from the nature of their calling, are 
unable to combine their efforts in tlu' fa,etory system. Tlmy 
cannot collect their raw materuils and their e.ai)ifail insiih* a 
mill, they cannot adopt tim estabiislKKl nn'thods of mass 
production, they cannot carry specialisation so far as tint 
manufixoturor and they cannot rodiuMS <i08ts by the nutthods 
familiar to him. At the same tinnt, it is recognis<Ki that 
or ganisation is the key to success a ud to ite successful agri - 
mature must be organised . Aceort I litlgly ft Is Tdiiin 1 that, m 
practically every civilised country, govenmu'iits are e)\<lea* 
vouring to promote- co-opc'Wiition. Agriculture is still not 
only the most essential^ but the most important and the 
biggest single industry in ovory (sountry ex<'ept Knghvnd, 
where it has only recently lost its pnanier place. Tint war 
drew attention to its position as the paramount factor in tin? 
life of any people, and it is not o-xaggerating to say I luit 
co-operation is now recognised as necessary if iiny e.otmi ry is 
to got the best out of its land. It is rt‘ga.rde([ a.s the 
panacea for most rural ills, and thn niLdioui. i.lu* elvilisiu T 
world it is tfCtiTg strerih d'u^v' advocated at the e xpeiiw*. of tlic 
State."' ” ■ - i 

'' Co-operation differs from its rival, capitalism, in that 
it p romotes peac e and not strif e, i msolfishneas a ilfl n^ 
S fllf- 8 eo| :ing. Both are forms of economic organlHationT 
Ibut' witli the groat body of European eo-operators, espocially 
among the loaders, co-oporutiou means something more 
than a device for enabling a farmer to save or to make mote 
money. Many of its most ardent apostles look upon it as a 
sort of social reform, indeed, in some oases, as a religion. 
They consider it not only as an oconomio, but also as a moral, 
movement. And tbero is little doubt that many helpers are 
attracted by the evidence they see on every hand or social 
improvement wherever co-operation has obtained a firm foot- 
hold. It seems impossible to study the process of the 
movement in any country in the world without being 
impressed by the ^eat moral gain accompanying the spread 
of these societies for self-help through mutual help. But 
the Amerioaa Commission spoke wisely when they said that 
co-operation should, be entered upon at the outset, because 
it prettnises to be a more profitable way of doing business 
than the old way of every man for himself. Co-operation 
is more than this, but to be wccessful it must be built on a 
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business, and not on a sentimental, basis. The sentiment 
will come later and will help to maintain the co-operative 
scheme.^ But sentiment will ruin co-operation it allowed 
to dominate the business aspect. 

It may be advisable to sum up here the result of the 
above discussion. C o-operation is an alta maAivy. form 
of orpra msatinn tA_ it ia ^pnifllly suitable to 

pe^le whohave no capital sufficient f or the full satisfaction 
of their needs on a joint-stock basis ; it is essential to the 
best progress of agriculture, so much so that it is practically 
impossible for a country of small holdings to achieve pros- 
peritjr without it. The mere fact that the Indian country- 
side is studded with money-lenders anzious to afford credit 
to the cultivators for all piutposes, productive or unproduc- 
tive, blinds many to the absence in the same area of sound 
banking facilities. The needs of the small oultivAtor of from 
three to eight acres cannot be met by the Joint-Stock Banks 
directly and the only sound method of providing sound 
credit facilities is the co-operative. 

The absolutely necessary principles are that people 
should agree to associate voluntarily on terms of equa- 
lity in order to secure the satisfaction of some common 
need. Human beings, and not capitalists, bind them- 
selves together to “ work each for all, and all for each.” 
From these premises there follow a series of subsidiary 
principles in a perfectly logical manner, but to the ordinary 
mind, biassed by daily experience of capitalism, it is some- 
times difficult to follow this logical sequence. lu conse- 
quence, there is apt to be doubt as to tbe amount of support 
that should bo accorded to tbe propagation of the rnovement. 
Briefly, an agricultural state cannot progress without it, 
and it is for the government to decide whether they desire 
prosperity or not. If there be any who dispute the above 
assertions, they may well be asked, in view of tbe voluminous 
evidence in support, to produce some alternative method of 
making a country of small holders prosperous. 

Furthermore, it is the experience of every country 
that has any ex;perience to record, that co-operation stands 
out for moral uplift, for honesty and for the homely virtues 
that count for so much ip the daily Eves* of the people. It 
possesses the” peculiar faculty of making virtue pay. All 
human beings axe continaally striving after the satisfaction 
of some materal need. Co-operation holds out the prospect 


AmeiicaTi Commission. OtseiratioiiB, Part 1, p. 22. 
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of sucdoss ill tliiy nlTort, provi(l(‘(l tho persons (’oncorned 
yoftsoss ceriuin moral qualiliwitions. U'itliout those, failuro 
is inovitablo. 'I’lirouj'li, oo-o|)oriitioii morality is takim out 
of the, 0,0]))' l)ook maxim ami ])l;u‘0(l in tho forefront of liumaii 
action as absohitidy ossontia.! to siioooss in tlio most ordinary 
affairs of life. Moroovor, tlio morals of an individual ooaso. 
to he a purely ])rivate mattcT for his own oons''ienoe, they 
become of importiuioe to tin* whole oommunity to which la* 
belongs. 



CO-OPERATION AND ITS 
ALTERNATIVES. 

There are many people who hold the opinion that 
co-operation is not only a snare and a delusion to the poor, 
but that it actually perpetuates the donodnant position of 
capital by turning the poor into small capitalists. There 
was a time when socialists struggled to hinder the spread of 
the movement, and it is only very recently that Trades 
Unions have come to terms with it. The main line of cleavage 
follows the position allotted to capital. Co-operation differs 
^m Socialis m in bei ng es sential ly indiv idualistic, it stands 
out for the freedom of the^ individual, who is encouraged not 
to abolish private property and capital, but to acquire some 
for himself, to improve his economic position by working 
under his own control, and to take the management of his 
own affairs into Tn'a own hands. It is true that in different 
countries different methods are adopted to induce individuals 
to join Co-operative Societies ; in some French colonies, there 
is something that can hardly escape being called compulsion ; 
in Japan, there is a tendency to confine State aid to Co- 
operative Societies that has much the same effect ; but this 
pressure is designed to impel individuals to undertake the 
task of working for their own uplift, instead of leaving too 
much to a kind Providence or a far-seeing government. 
Self-help is the watchword. Even a State-stimulated Co- 
operative Society strongly resists any suggestion of inter- 
ference from government in the management of its internal 
affairs. It seeks to become self-sufficing and independent, 
even though it be prepared to accept government aid when 
all other sources fail. Essentially i t is based upon voluntary 
associa ti on and voluntary aid, a nd so diffCT S from botn 
S ocially and C ommunism! Inasmucn as co-operation' 
tends to bring oonlentment and relieve economic distress, it 
clears away the material on which Socialists rely to create 
that resentment against the present system which is deemed 
necessary to induce people to accept their ideas. Co-opera- 
tion seeks to make the best of the existing economic system 
by removing the more glaring evils of capitalisni. As 
Prof. Gide points out, unlike socialism it takes its stand 
on, and works within, the existing economic framework : 
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it is already carry infj; into ]»raoti<‘,e sonic of tlK'inost important 
flosiderataof socialism ; andifcishrinffiufraliontan iimm'diate 
and very real !mi('liorat.ion in tlic coiuliiions of those who 

practise it Oo-op<‘rativc associations aim not at 

doiiifr away with capital, but at dcjirivinfj; it. of it s pn'pon- 
clcrant role of manasiomont in ])rotluct ion, as also tlio 
tribute it levies in tin* form of profit. Tin* suppri'ssioii of 
profit in all its forms was the essential point in Owim’s system. 
By making ciipital , ii ^tiaul of the profit- take r, a mere waji it 
(iiitentat) eilrner, iihd~co-opcrative system is nt'ilher inbrt! 
nor hiSs than a social revolution.* It is in no simsi' an (memy 
of in’ivatn capital. ^VJlerc it is not ])ossihlc to obtain com- 
plete control of capital, co-operutors agree to a .systicw of 
profit-sharing, whereby, afliev capital has n'ci'ived a fair 
interest, the nunaining jirofits are divideil amongst tln^ 
capitalist and the workers on a basis previously agreed 
uiion. In some eases the workers arii admitt<‘<l to a share, 
of the control, and what i.s known as co-partnership results. 
If in such a <!ase the. workers could secure complete control 
of capital and managenuMit, then* is eo-operative production. 
Thus co-partnership is regarded as a half-way house towards 
co-operative prodiuftion, and so <>xeltes no enmity amongst 
co-oporators. AVith TrarhsS Unionists, however, the ^losition 
is dificrent, they ate apt to look nskane.e at all prolit-sliuring 
schemes on the grounds that these ( I ) make, workm's into 
capitalists, (2) discourage them from joining unions Ity 
making tlusm contented with their lot, and (S) induct' workers 
to work harder, improve their (iflieiency and gain mort'. 
.profits.^ 

Prof. Alfred MarshalP quotes an extreme iustau(4(i 
of this suspicion of co-partn<‘rship, in width in response 
to the question : “ Is there any objection to profit-sharing 
and collective partnt'rship with the men, not colh'ctively 
as a union, but individually ? ” It was replied ; “ Yes ; 
for every man so singled out is spiritually trausftjrred from the 
side of labour to the sidts of capital. His concern is no longer 
to abolish the wage system for liimself, his fellows and the 
nation at large, but to obtain all the profit he can extract 
from it." 

Thus co-partnership is a system whereby all those 
engaged share in the profit, capital, control and respon- 
sibility according to an apeement arrived at beforehand. 

^ Gide ! Political Economy, pji. 402404. 

* Of* Better Bueinene, May lOlB, p. 250* 

• Indufltry and Trade, pp* 866*'8d6. 
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This means peace and not strife. Trades Tinionism adopts 
an attitude of antagonism towards capital that prevents it 
from coming to any terms of a lasting nature with it. As 
Holyoake expressed it, it accepts the mastership of employers 
and the permanent dependence of workmen, while co-opera- 
tion seeks to supersede employers as a separate class and to 
establish the independence of labour. 

The distinctive features of co-operative work are that 
(1) the members of the co-operative group are associated 
by their own free choice ; they determine for themselves 
of how many persons and of what persons that group shall 
consist ; (2) those associated select from amongst themselves 
their own leaders, whom they can also remove; and (3) 
they arrange the division of the collective wages between the 
members of the group in such manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon between them as being equitable.^ These 
three features are found in Trades Unions, but while co- 
operative workers divide all the collective receipts, the 
modern Trades Unionist insists on a full trade union wage 
and may leave an}'^ surplus to the foreman contractor.® 
Trades Unions base their claims on a wages system, co- 
operators would have no wages, but would divide all receipts 
(labour-income and profits) amongst the workers. To put it 
briefly, no long as there are employers and employed, the 
latter must receive a certain remuneration fixed beforehand, 
known as wages ; where the workers are their own em- 
plo yers, th e remuneration consists of an uncertain sum " 
which can only be determ ined when the result of the 
e ntoprise is knovrn. ~ “ 

Co-oporation is, above everything else, a principle 
of peac e, and it has for long been out of sympathy with 
^ades 'unionism inasmuch as it does not regard the latter 
as essential to its own scheme. It is a business organisatio n, 
working on business lines and keeping accounts which 
prevent its followers from asking for too much. It has thus 
been possible for a Trades Union of employees of Co- 
operative Societies to come into conflict with its co-operative 
employers. And the latter have found considerable diffi- 
culty in deciding upon the policy they should adopt 
towards their wage earners. 

In actual practice, there is very little conflict between 
the adherents of the two policies. Workers who would 

^ SoUoss : Methods of ladnstrial Remuneration, p. ISS. 

*■ Ibid., p. 236. 
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not think of joiuinf' in s\ society for <io-op<*rjitiv<! pnxluctlon, 
freely join co-oporative stores ; and a very lar<»(' proportion 
of members of Trades Unions in Kn}j;lantl are- aotually nienibora 
of those stores. An ap;reomont for mutual support has b(‘(*n 
arrived at in Great Britain whicii is rausinf; some anxiety to 
co-operators of the old school. It involves the fortnaiion 
of a Labour and Co-operative Political Alliiitn'e whoso 
objects are : to correlate and ((o-ordinate tin* aijd 

activities of the Labour and Co-nj)eratlv«' moveimmls in 
res]>ect to roprc'sontatiou in Parlianumt aiul on all hxral 
and administrative bodies, and to sustain and support one 
another in their respective and combined efforls to set up 
the now social order, and with tin*, ultimate objeeti of the 
establishment of a Co-op('ral/iv<' (toimnonwi'n-lili. 'Pin' 
alliance would consi.st of the orKanisations alliliaitsl to the 
Labour I?arty, the Trades Union Congress ami t he Co-(»p<*ra- 
tive Party.i Rue-h a»i agreement, it wotdd s(>em, <*oiiId 
hardly last without entailing the abandonnu'iiti of sunn* of 
the ideals of co-operators. Co-otterat lon is not a nolitica l 
movement ; it does not seek to gam its ('tids by pillTliiefil 
means. It works by persuasion, by placing witihhi the iM'ueh 
of non-mombe.rs advantages wbic.h tbe^ cannot <mjoy <^.’ce<'pt 
by becoming members. Trad<is Unionism works by compul- 
sion, almost it has been said, for compulsory f)ta<e-enft_>rc-<'d 
co-operation. Co-operation stamls for self-lielp, for private 
enterprise and for the grcatc.9t extension of ])rivut<‘ j)ropepty. 
It stands or falls on its merits, unaided by con^pulsion or 
State coercion ; each member is free to leave tlui movement 
on the day ho no longer desir(>s to co-opt'ratfli. Trades 
Unionism is tending towards collectivism or nationalisation 
of public interests. Co-operation is a spontaneous aHso<tia- 
tion ou the basis of common interc'sfcs. It is a business and 
not a political organisation and it stands or falls on its 
business efficiency. The limits to its oxpai\sion arc fixed by 
its own success in competition with its rivals. C()-<)n<>ration 
can only persist whore its membe rs gain something mort' 

than they oould gain without i t* '* 

In the above discussion, the comparison has been 
almost confined to the industrial sphere, because it is in 
that sphere that there has been any clash of principles. 
In agriculture, it would seem to b<s without a serious rival 
where holdings are too small to permit of capitalist manage- 
ment. 


Beporb. Sooialiste, also, hove now witlidrawn their opposi- 
tion and advise their adherents to join Co-oporativo Societies (Gide). 



THE OBJECTS OF A CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY. 

The principles of Co-operation, it lias been shown, 
are very simple. When, however, attention is turned to 
the applications of these principles to practical problems, 
whatever intricacies and technicalities are involved in 
these problems fall to the co-operator to be solved. Co- 
operation, it is claimed, is the only form of organisation 
from which the poor can derive lasting advantage ; therefore 
unless it can be of use in arriving at a solution of the troubles 
from which the poor suffer, it is after all but a sorry remedy 
for their distress. Similarly, it is claimed that co-operation 
is the only form of organisation open to agriculturists, and is 
essential if the cultivators are to get the })est out of their 
holdings ; unless, then, it can be of iise in solving the ills 
of rural life, it can hardly lay claim to the loyalty of the 
farmers. It is one or other of the economic interests of the 
members that must form the object of a society ; these 
economic interests vary widely ; they include all the legiti- 
mate activities of the agricultural class ; if the Registrar 
were merely a registering ofGlcer, as in England, he would 
have little to do beyond seeing that the by-laws were in 
accordance with the law and that the law was not infringed. 
In fact, in India, he, whether a Grovernment ofiSLcfal or an 
honorary worker, has been made the foundation of the 
movement ; so that to him falls the duty of studying all 
possible objects, and of deciding which to encourage and 
which to postpone to a more favourable occasion, ^e 
' main, duty of the Registrar and his staff is to study the 
economic interests of the class from which members are 
drawn and to devise measures, on co-operative lines, whereby 
these interests can be promoted. He is becoming more 
and more the head of a great educative movement 
wherein the people are taught how to get rid of their 
troubles and improve their lives by their own united 
efforts. 

The fact that the objects of a society must be the 
promotion, in one way or another, of the economic interests 
of the people who are prepared to co-operate, involves 
the close study of economics. In so far as the movement 
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is coneernccl with tlio mral classes, the co-operative depart- 
ment becomes one of applied pra<!tical rural economics ; 
and all concerned must become masters of tin's very 
intricate art. To cjcpress it in more popidur lanfjnage, 
c o-operation i s a means wher eby the prosixTity of the 
mass Q£..tho people can be improved. Before, how<fver, 
the general prosperity can be raised, eanses <tf the pr('H<!nti 
low stondard must be discovertsd and for every enuse tben* 
must be found a remedy. 

There arc two, and only two ways, by whieh th<‘ 
wealth of a pc'ople can be iner(*aa(«l. Hotrn*. }«frsons talk 
as if they know of oth(*r methods, and would disclose 
those if votdfs woukl trust them ; but tlm only ways, 
known to man, are to increase prodnettion and to dtsveastt 
consumption. If wealth is to iixiri'ase, |)roduei.ion must 
exceed consumption. Thus tint material position of a 
peo])lc can be incn'ased by one oi; mons of the following 
methfxls 

(«.) ti'aching the prodvicors to pro<luce more from 
their present industry, by H(iientifi(! methods, 
improved implements, betlxjr seed, ik'W entps, 
etc. ; 

(6) teaching the producers to jn'oduec*. wealth in 
the hours during whiesh they are at present 
idle, c.g., sericulture, or cottage industries for 
cultivators in the slack season ; 

(c) increasing the number of producers by nshic- 

ing the number of those who at present add 
nothing to the wealth of the coimtiy, e.g., 
reduce the number of xumecossary middle men, 
distributors, etc. ; 

(d) decreasing general sources of waste, siuh as 

needlessly high prices of commodities, 
excessive cattle mortality, provcntiblo sickness 
and ineffioiency of the workers, low stairdard 
of labour, excessive costs of marketing, etc, ; 

(e) decreasing special soxuoes of waste, such as 

litigation, scattered fields, damage by insects, 
etc. ; 

(f) substituting a productive for a wasteful use 

of the factors of wealth, e.g., turiung into 
productive channels the trained intelligenoe 
now devoted to the law, or the money now 
hidden away in hoards. 
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This does not claim to be an exhaustive list of the 
methods of increasing the wealth of a country,^ but it 
will suffice to indicate the lines along which the objects 
of Co-operative Societies may be classified. It would be 
an easy task to re-arrange them under the heads of land, 
labour, capital and enterprise ; but these are factors in 
the production of wealth, and, in India, waste, or non- 
production, is almost as big a source of poverty as the 
low standard of production. 

Of all the possible objects open to a society, it is 
necessary to decide which shall be included in the by-laws ; 
for a society is bound by its objects, it cannot legally incur 
any obligation not directly connected with the furtherance 
of these objects. “ A society cannot have any other object 
than those specified in the . by-laws, nor can its specific 
purposes be other than those in the Act, and the funds cannot 
be applied to other purposes than those expressed in the 
rules.”2 It is therefore of importance that the objects for 
which a society is being formsd should be clearly, definitely 
and exhaustively set forth in the by-laws, that have to be 
approved before registration can be effected. Any act 
which is beyond the objects thus specified is ultra vires and 
void, and, if performed by the Committee or any office- 
bearer, is not binding on the members. If thereby any 
loss is incurred, the official responsible is personally liable. 

The importance of this rests in the common experi- 
ence that, when a Co-operative Society has been started, 
it is often desired to use the organisation for purposes not 
opntemplated when it was registered. The members are 
then laced with the alternative of altering their by-laws or 
starting a new society to meet the new need. To avoid the 
former, it is customary, in some countries, to enter in the 
by-laws a number of objects, even though, at the commence- 
ment, it is not intended to embark on more than one. This 
has led to a long controversy concerning combination of 
objects, about which something must be said. In England, 
societies registered under the IViendly Societies Act are hot 
corporate bodies and have not got limited liability: they 
can deal in credit, but not in supply. It is held, with good 


^ Tliis must not 1)6 oonfnsed with the wealth of the individnaL "A 
farmer wamts not more ptodoce bnt more profits, and he may get higher 
profits by decreasing the costs of production, obtaining a higher pric^ for 
nis grain, etc., without inoteasii^ the gross yield. Co-operation may thus 
confer great benefit upon farmers without any increase in production.' ' ^ 

* S'nUer : The Law Belating to Frieadly SooietieB, 3rd Edn., p. 38.' * 
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nason, that a society, which uhc« the tiumoy of other jH'oph*, 
should not be allowed to impose a limit to the liability of its 
mejnbers that would be likely to involve l.lu' depositors 
in loss. Ifiirther, tlu're is a (le.(>p-rooted objection to allowinj? 
a banking busine,ss and a trading business in t he same phi.ee : 
the Chief U('gistrar has always op[)()sed it, and an attempt 
to legalise it by tluf Thrift and Credit Bill proveil abortiv(>. 
The discussion is somewhat involved with the <iuestion tif 
State ai<l ; genendly it sisuns that tin* combination of erediii 
with i.ho provision of actual farm re<|uirem(mls is fret' from 
objection, but it is not con.sidered permissible for Htafe- 
aided pntjjagaiula to bo dir('cte<l to tlie formation of soeieties 
for the supply of <»rdina.rv hons(diold ttsjuin'merits. .\piirt 
fi’orn this, it is considered that the eombin!it.i<»n of eredit 
and trading in tin' .same soeitd.y would b-ad to the Com- 
mittee as traders borrowing from themselves as baiiktu’s. 
Monjover tin* important prine.iple of selling only for easli 
and never for e.re<lit would be. <lillicult to maintain wheti the. 
member couhl borrow* from one brancli and |)ay int.<i ifie 
other. Tlie. (U’edit braneh tnay pn'ss supply in order to 
induee tuembers to borrow more, whihi the stipply side may 
ask for easi<'r terms of credit in order tlwit rntnubers may 
ptmihaso more. Theoretically it sis'ins to b(> agreed (hat, 
in small stMiieties, it is better tiiat supply ami <‘redit. should be 
combined w'heu there is not on eitlnw side enough work to 
justify Ui separate organisation. Jn Ireland, Bir Jloraee. 
Plunkett pleaded for })ower to eombim* Ixd.h obje(d.H in one 
organisation on the ground that tim credit work alone. di«l 
not yield (uioiigh profit to pay for ueectssary e-stahlishnumt. 
But the Agri(tultural Crganisation Bocudy (.Ireland), in thoir 
Report for 11)23, wrote : “ Experience seems to )«» showing 
tliat the best form of co-operative organisation is organi- 
sation per commodity ratber than area organisation 
dealing with all commoiiities. Organisation seems to 
work most smoothly where ther(* are. societies (tovering 
a county, or a consid(wahlo part of a county, for (‘ach 
distinctive branch of work,^ such as piirchase of requinv 
ments and sale of grain, dairying, cattle auction marts, 
wool, eggs and poultry, and fruit and vegetable auctions.” 
The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies (England), in 
Ids Report for the years 1918-20, wrote : “ An interesting 
feature of farmers’ societies (in the U. K.) Is the extent 
to which they are developing the sales of groceries, draperies 
and other produce, as an addition to agricultural requisites. 
This feature of co-operation is most evident in W olsh societies. 
Some such societies deal with the Co-operative Wholesale 
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Society, and there is little to distinguish them from ordinary 
distributive stores.” The British Ministry of Agriculture in 
its leaflets on the Agricultural Credits Act (1923) recommends 
founding a Credit society side by side with a Supply society 
and making book debits where needed. Outside England, 
the general rule is to permit the supply of farm requisites. 
It is more rare to find a combination of credit and the general 
store. Herrick says that the general belief is that at the 
beginning, when the credit association.^ are weak and few in 
number, they should combine the purchasing of su]pplies 
and the distribution of products with the banking business, 
and that after co-operation has become firmly established 
in a locality, the credit associations should leave trading 
and industrial pursuits to other co-operative associations 
specially organised therefor, but so grouped around and 
identified with it that it may attend to their financial transac- 
tions.^ Besides granting credit to members and receiving 
deposits, the Eaiffeisen societies may undertake the purchase 
in coiftmou of farm supplies, machinery and breeding animals 
to be used in common, the sale in common of farm produce, 
and the purchase, of tracts of land to be re-sold to members. 
The purchases do not include groceries or household neces- 
sities.2 In Austria, credit societies buy machines for sale 
or rent, keep breeding cattle, or undertate to sell supplies of 
members or maintain warehouses for the storage thereof.® 
In Belgium, collective purchasing is a common practice 
with the local credit societies.* In Spain many of the credit 
societies, besides doing a loan and savings business, supply 
their members on credit with seed, fertilisers and other 
requirements for agricultural work and the raising of live 


^ Rural Credits, p. 262, 

* p. 289. 

^ Ibid., p. 376. 

* Ibid., p, 386. Mr. Stricklaud, however, writes : I think Belgian 

credit societies seldom do purchase; the purchasing body is either a 
separate Co-operative Society, or it is a section of the Boerengild (Farmers’ 
Union) which is a professional association and not a co-operative 
society. * 

Mr. Darling in Chapter I of his report says : For business purposes 
separate societies are doubtless an advantage, but in small villages they are 
dimcult to organise, and certainly more expensive to run. Opinion is in 
fact agreed that, in the small village, it is impossible to keep banking and 
trying apart. In Bavaria and in the province of Saxony, this principle is 
carried so far that few separate supply societies exist there at all. In 
Bavaria, it is the expressed aim of the largest local federation tbat when a 
competent local committee is available, the village bank should do every- 
thing. Some even run elevators. 
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stock,' Tlio actualities of liussian life do iiof. permit of each 
form of co-operative organisation keeping strictly vvitliin the. 
limits of the scope it has sot itself. The societies often 
overstep tlmse liririts, entering upon operations vvhieli uhi 
outside of tlnsir particular sphere, of activiti<>s, and prop<'rly 
speaking should have hee.n <;arri('d out by other soch'tit's. 
For instance, credit associations as a rule buy agricultural 
machinery, sctxls and other things recpiircd by the pixisauts ; 
in kasalities where there are no consunuu's' so<'U‘ticH t he cnxlit 
associations do tlu^ duties of the. sajtu'.^ Tlie most, st.riking 
feature of Jfapunese rural c<»-operation is tlu^ vt>ry <-()mmoti 
combination of various brandies-- pundiasc, sale and so on, 
and, almost in every instauee, also credit,- in one and the 
same, society. In tlerman llaiiTeisen .societies, supply 
figures very prominently in the l>usine,s.s doiu* and answi'rs 
for very much of tlio success adiie.ved but not, thus far, 
diHtributi(,)n. In India, the law doi's not prohibit any 
combination of objects, so it bee.omi's a matter for the 
judgment of the protnoters, and the ahove ((notations will 
sliow what is coiisidored logitiinat(>. It is dear that the 
time to dogmatise has not yet arrived. Tlie great advantuges 
of cash sales must not be lost through facilili('s for credit ; 
a soeiety holding large deposits from non-immibers should 
not risk these in .store business. Wlu'rc tlu'ni is a combina- 
tion of credit and trade, it is desirable to ket>(> accounts 
8<iparate. 

There is some risk of this (piestion as to the pemiissible 
ooraliinatiou of objects in the same society bt'ing complicated 
by the introduction of a rigid system of e.Ia,H8ifhr.ation and 
by the attempt to base a policy cm it. In Ireland, the type 
of society which i.s at present making most rapid progress 
is the g(»n.eral purposes socnety ; which usually hegiim with 
the supply of nocossaries for the farm and the home, and 
proceeds to buy and ship its members’ produce.® In the 
Punjab, too, there is a distinct inclination to combine several 
objects in one society ; for where there ore few educated 
members, it is not* always possible to have separate 
committees, so that separate societies would b<i separate 
in little else but in name. In those circumstances, a rigid 
classification would bo of doubtful value, and the Bombay 
experiment will be watched with interest. Where, as ia 


* Rural Crodita, p. 418. 
*Babnofi,,p< 37. 

* Better Busineas, Vol. Y, p. 212. 
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Denmark, each local society confines itself to the solution 
of only one special problem, classification is possible. 
There, if a new object is in view, a new society is formed. 
So that it is quite a common thing for a farmer to be a 
member of ten or more of these Co-operative Societies.^ 

The only restriction in India on the objects of a society 
is that these must be included in the economic interests 
of the members. This would seem to exclude the promotion 
of any religious object, and would also serve to exclude 
politics. In Belgium, the societies are frankly divided into 
Catholic and Socialist groups, and political parties follow 
the same lines, so that the societies feed the funds of the 
politicians. In Denmark, societies have kept strictly 
neutral and take no part as such in political or religious 
movements. In England, the same policy has been pur- 
sued ; and undoubtedly has served to strengthen the hold 
of co-operation on the people. During the Great War, 
however, the Government of the day insisted on co- 
operative stores surrendering a portion of their stocks 
for the benefit of the un-co-operative public. The result 
has been to lead co-operators to revise their policy of 
non-intervention in politics, and definite efforts have 
been made to get into Parliament candidates for a co- 
operative party. As has already been stated, a further 
result of this change of policy has been the promotion 
of an alliance between Co-operation and Labour. The gain 
to the Labour Party from such an alliance would be very 
great. The co-operators, with their four million families 
and capital of one hundred and fifty million pounds, possess 
great potential power. They have already given credit to 
strikers, providing food, and cashing investments of the 
Trades Unions. It is possible that they may be able to 
develop industries so that, in case of a national strike, they 
could keep the strikers provided with necessaries and save 
them from the pressure of poverty. Moreover, the co- 
operative movement in England possesses well organised 
Education Committees, Propaganda Committees, Women’s 
Guilds, etc., that can be nsed with effect to influence public 
opinion in the case of a national dispute. What the co- 
operators have to gain is not so clear, except some assurance 
against a repetition of the commandeering of their food 


1 Faber. Co-operation in Danish Agrioultore, pp. xii-xv. The writers 
of ‘ Rural l^constmotion in Ireland * remark (p. 163) .•—The history of 
co-operation in this industry (bee-keepiing) indicates that separate societies 
for comparatively subsidiary industries do not succeed. 
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.stocks. Jt is not. yet codain whether (lie alliance will 
prove p<'rma.nenfc. The attempt to send (,o J’arlianient 
special eo-operator members .seems for the time Ueiti” to 
have ])roved a failure. The whole idea of eo-opera tioti 
is opposed to strikes or strife, and the compulsory i-Ieinent 
ill Trades Unionism is ineoinpatihh' with the individnalisni 
of its new ally. 

From the above it will Ix' seen that while a .soi'iety 
may have one object, the or{{ani,satii(m may he put. to (juite 
a diHerent use, wliieli may or may not Ik‘ eomput ihle with 
the otifjinnl object.* The stated ohjeets of a society may 
similarly he v<'ry different from the advanta^jes which the 
promoters hope will accrue from it. The main basis for the 
enthusiasm whieh eo-operalion fjives risi'i to rests in the in> 
direct ri'sults. Gide, for instams*, writi's : All eo■•operat^ve 
asisoidations [lossess considerable value ; tlu'y teach t heir 
nu'mlx'rs not to sacrifice, any part of their iimividuality or 
their spirit of enterpri.se, Imt. to th'vi'lop their energies by 
heljiiuK others while helping themselves ; to pla.e<‘ tlu* mid of 
economic activity in the witisfaetion of wanta, not, in the 
pursuit of gain ; to raise the moral level by doing away 
with advertisement, fraud, the adulterat ion of food ; to 
abolish all the methods by which num ex}>lolt their fellow 
men, and all causes of oonilict.® 

It is this eilucational and moral value of the inovi*- 
mont that attracts the patriotic and the puhllc-spirited. 
Go-operation not only dovelojis the latent business capa- 
city of farmers, it produces leaders, it c,ne.ourageH the growth 
of the social virtues ; honesty ami loyalty hcoome impiTa- 
tive ; the prospect of abetter life obtainable hy eoneertod 
effort is o]»ened up; the individual realises that there is 
.sometliing more to be sought than mi'rc material pin for 
himself. Co-operation instils into men’s Imaists ideas of 
hope and progress and revolutionises their outlook on life. 
When, however, the <iuestiou is one of defining the objects 
of a society, it is advisable to exclude political and religious 
ends which may lead to misuse, and to concentrate on one 
or more of the many factors that lead to increnso of wealth 
or on the removal of one or more of the many defects that 
lead to poverty. The objects of a society should he to give 
effect to the teachings of economics. 


>. In Egypt, it is reported that Co.oporative Soeietfoe wore ueed by th« 
extromiet' party for their polltloal ende and then dropixid when the poUtioal 
pnrpoie had been eerred; the result wae the Mure ol many looietios. 

* PoUtioal Eoonomy, p. 196. 
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In order to complete this chapter it is necessary to 
reproduce the d^nitions in the Bombay Act (YII of 1326) 
which reflect the classification there adopted 

(1) A *‘BesouTce Society” means a society formed 
with the object of obtaining for its members the credit, 
goods or services required by them ; . 

(2) A ” Producers’ Society ” means a society formed 
with the object of producing and disposing of goods as 
the collective property of its members and includes a society 
formed with the object of the collective disposal of the labour 
of the members of such society ; 

(8) A ” Oonsumers’ Society ” means a society formed 
with the object of obtaining and distributing goods to or 
of performing services for its members, as well as to other 
oonsumers and of dividing among its members and customers 
in a propoilion prescribed by the rules or by the by>laws 
of such society the profits accruing from such supply and 
distribution ; 

(4) A ” Housing Society ” means a society formed 
with the object of providing its members with dwelling 
houses on conditions to be determined by its by>laws ; 

(5) A ” General Society” means a society not hilling 
under any of the four classes above mentioned. 

The Registrar shall classify all societies under one 
or other of the above heads and his decision shall be finaL 

A Society formed with the object of facilitating the 
operations of any one of the above classes of societies shall 
be clasnfied as a sdeiety of that class. 



LIABILITY. 


For Hom(' rwiHon or ot;h(*r, tlu'ni .s(^<‘inn i(» lx* inoro 
umi(«5(*SHiiry (joiitjovorHy ovtir tlu! <ims.Mtioit of lialiilily of 
monibccH of oo-opcrafcivo Koci<*t.io« than oV(‘p any otliyr. 
Tho HiKioubfitiil IjotKifita of rolaiiiiu}! unliinitotl liul)ilit.y 
in amall rural (‘.rodit. aociotioH arc ho ma rked t liiif. a u imprcHSHUi 
ha» yaiued ground (iliai milimit.<>d liability wuHtlclibcratidy 
ad<>pti('d in onicr to M(uairo Miohc Ix'iicIHh ; while on tlio tithcr 
hand, this ])riu(‘i|>lc, is regarded as a stumbling^bloek to tlui 
sprc'ad of e,o-ojierativo <tre.dit in siioli <'ounlri<(H as Kngland 
and Annirieu. As ati inatuiuai of tlm first, there may bo 
(jiiot<id Mr. Wolil’s retnarkablo statcumuit that'^ “ (iailTeis<*ri 
a<lopb'd \iulunite(l liability in order that soeielies should 
stand on no <(tiqu<'ttio with candidates, ('.onsider widl wliothw 
such wero oligiblo and nnsj)aringly supervise, them.'''_ The 
simple fact is that when Kaiilcisen founded his first. soe.i<‘t.ie,H, 
the.to was no privilege of limitwl liability accorded by tluj 
law. Of t.he second vi(w there, may btt quoUHl, us an instanee, 
I'tofesHor Carver’s opiinon tJiat in the Unit»'d States the 
principle of nnliinitod liability would absolutely prevent 
its being oven seriously considered by fairly prosperous 
property-owning farmers.* It so happens that unlimited 
liability is the ordinary rule of business and of many aoouid 
institutions, and is only replooed by limited liability under 
special conditions and under special regulations. In actual 
practice, under wise restrictions, it possesses no serious 
dangers. As the lute Professor Alfred Marshall pointed 
out, the term Joint-Stock Company in early tamos meant 
little more than association of a few members of tbe same 
family, or a few neighbours having intimate knowledge 
of one another, who united their resources, or parts of them, 
for some venture. As a rule the venture was one which 
required a larger capital than any one of them possessed 


> Oo-operatlon in India, p. 68. Bee Fay, Cto-operatios at Hone 
wad Abroad, p. 3M (2i^ Bda.). The Gemaa Lav of 1867 prewmited 
unlimited liability for all todeUei. The Lav of 1889 permitted United 
JliabiUty. 

* Friaoiple* of Rural Roonomloi, p. 881. The fault would not Ue 
wltii unlimited UabiUty but with lack of mutual tnut. 
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or else it involved risks, the vrkole burden of wMcb was too 
great for any one of them to bear. The joint-stock principle 
in England was for some time applied almost exclusively to 
trade with distant lands^. and later to exploit the mineral 
resources of the country. The wiLl speculation of 1700-1720 
evok^ a law, under which the privilege of trading in joint- 
stock could be obtained only by special charter. As each 
member of such a company was liable for all its debts, a 
prudent and responsible man was unwilling to take a share 
in it, even though it acSorded reasonable prospects of high 
gains, iiul ftaa he knew enough of his feUow members to be 
sure that he would not have to bear a great part of the burden 
in case of failure. The first steps towards legalising limited 
liability wore taken timidly in England, and it was not until 
1862 that the full privilege of limited liability was made 
general.® It soon became universal in regard to railroads 
and is gradually spreading in banking and manufacturing, 
and other industries. But nowhere can any person or body 
of persons claim limited liability in any enterprise with- 
out subjecting themselves to certain drastic restrictions 
embodied in the Company Law of the land. Limited 
liability, then, is a privilege of quite modern introduction, 
hedged round with conditions. These conditions are not 
suitable for such small societies as village banks or even 
ordinary agricultural societies. Where a large ^ount of 
capital is required for any enterprise, it becomes impossible 
to confine the contributors to members of a small circle 
sufficiently intimately acquainted with each other’s affairs 
to ensure that mutual trust which is essential when liability 
is unlimited. It is also true that where the sharers in any 
enterprise are drawn from such a wide circle that mutual 
acquaintance of an intimate nature cannot be guaranteed, 
then unlimited liability is dangerous. Quite apart feom 
what the law permits or does not permit, unlimited liability 


^ The Bast Indi* Company is a conspicuous eacample. 

“Marshall, ladustry and Trade, pp. 312-331. Limited liahiKty wm 
allowed to a certain degree by an Act of 1836, and another of 18^ 
Liability may be limited by the amount of a share. A share nmy he My 
paid-up, in which case the holder has no further liability except to leiimd 
dividends improperly paid, or only paritolly ^d-np, m ^ 

remainder constitutes reserve liabmty. Or liabilil^ may be limited Iw 
the guarantee of members to pay a certain snm on Uquitotaon in place o^ 
or in addition to, share ca^taL The English ^mited IdabiWy Act d 
1866, at first excluded Banking and Insuranoe Companies ^ 

Indian Act (XIX of 1867) was ^ost lit^ oomed from it Ba^ 
Companies in England wore allowed limited Imbility in 1869,_and in 


India in 1860. 
French Law. 


The English Law of limited Lability was taken from the 
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Ims to <rarry witli it certain aiivaiita/ica of 

('tmHidt'raWi* iiii{>ortancc in a Oo-op<'rativ<‘ Hociety. In tlu' 
firnt place, it ia the eIi('iipeHt form, it is tlie <»nly weurity that 
can la* developeii in n very p««)r eomnmnity : it ia the only 
aefnirity on \vhi<’h working ea]>it«l <*an la* secured for the 
IniaiiK'sa.* HchulKe-I><'litXK(jh e<)naider*'<l this unlimited 
liability indispensable at the b(*ginning, itj owh'r to put all 
on giianl in an aaaociatiou emnposed of j»eraoJiM not, yet 
aecuatonn'd to forethought in financial matters. Iti wojdd 
<iblige each to watjdi Ida aaaoeiatea as well aa himself. LattT 
on, wheji tin*, nu'inbera have btasmie better trained and 
aei|uainted with each other, and haulers appr<*ciate their 
(iretlit value, they might limit their resjumsibility.** 

Actually this takes place automatically for as societies 
aecumidate their own funds, shares and n'serve, the unlimited 
liability bee-omeM of decreasing iniportanet*, until the stage 
is reaehe<l when the society possesst's all the funds its 
members r('t|uire, borrowings from (UJtside <*eas<>, and the 
members hav(* no liability at all. K\‘peri(‘t>ee will show 
whether this will be. accompanied by a weakening tif the 
<'.o-operativ<i spirit. 

H<*.hhl 5 ce*l)elit.y.seU and his imnjetliate stuau'ssors warndy 
advocated unlimit<*d liability, but the national convention 
of his 80<deti(‘8 in 0 <*rmauy in paH 8 (‘d a rcHctbitinn 
favourable to limited liability ami in Ibtltl deelan'd that, no 
tlmtirndiion .should luuiw'forth be maile In the matter.® Tin* 
H,ouh»» of Lonls Domra itt«c on the Thrift and (Vedit Bill 
rt'ganh'd unlimited liability an a w 1 iole 8 ora<* ciondition. It 
creatcH confidence among intejuling de]>ositorH, • HwurcB 
careful diHerhnination on the. part of tlic managing meinberH 
in the lending out of the bankas money to borrowers, and also 


* Sir H. I*lunkt't.t’fl Mvidenco Iwfow* tlm IUhjho «f Ltmls (.'omraiftw ; 
* Tho moment you liofjin to »«y~woIl, after «11, It only ooets iik »o mwh if 
tlie Imnk bursts i~tb« bank will burst ! ’ Gf- also Carver, p. 281 i— AnionK 
a few very twwr farniom. no one of whom owns more than a wry frw 
hundred aollars worth of property, and all of whom are about eoually 
wealthy or poor, tho priuoinlo or unlimited liability is essential in order to 
aecuro credit, on favourable terms and is no serious drawback from tho 
standpoint of tho individual former. The old Transvaal and Orango Fren 
State Taws did not altow limited liability to Co-operative Soelotles. Tho 
Union Act of 1923 logaliiedit. 

* 0/. Heniok, pp. 272>272 Ixprrienoe has fully proved the trnth 
of this. Bat by the time the memben oan limit their liability, they have 
learned that there is nothing to fear from unlimited Uability, wisely 
oontrollsd. 

* Hsrriok, p. 275. 
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secures some assurance that the money will be used for the 
purpose for which it is borrowed. 

The value of the unlimited liability of a poor member 
cannot be gauged otherwise than by experience. Even Mr. 
Wolff, when giving evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee, agreed that the unlimited liability of a borrowing 
member who had borrowed to the full extent of his credit 
was not wo:^ much, and seemed to admit that the 
unlimited liability was practically only the liability of the 
benevolent man, the squire or some person of that kind, who 
gets nothing from the risk he runs. It will be remembered 
that Raiffeisen tried to keep the big landowner in the 
society, even though in such a case the poorer members are 
inolmed to yield the control to the rich.^ The disinclination 
of those better off to join credit societies is, of course, not 
unreasonable where the societies are not corporate bodies. 
The system known as unb'mited liability in Germany is well 
calculated to frighten away the' more wealthy farmers. 
There, a creditor may sue any member for his debt and 
recover from him and leave him to recover from the other 
members. In England, where there is unlimited liability 
without incorporation, the difficulty is surmounted by 
appointing trustees who control the funds, enter into legal 
contracts, etc., and so become the defendants in any suit. 
In India, societies are corporate bodies, and it is the society, 
and not the members personally, T^ch enters into contracts. 
Accordingly, the unlimited liability of the members is, what 
is termed, unlimited contributory liability ; that is to say, 
the members are liable to make contribution to any defi- 
ciency in the assets on winding-up. They must 3tnake good 
this deficiency somehow, even if the richer have to bear 
most of the burden ; but as it is only liability for capital 
borrowed (in the way of loans' and deposit) and as bor- 
rowing by the society is controlled by the members, the 
latter are in a position to control their own liability. It 
cannot be doubted that even in these circumstances the 
more well-to-do cultivators prefer to stand out, hut ex- 
perience shows that their fear is not well grounded. 
However, in India, we can hardly expect more public 
spirit than is shown in more advanced countries such as 
Ireland, where we read that when credit societies began 
to spread into districts where comparatively well-to-do 
farmers might have joined them, tlxese men were frightened 


^ Hertiok, p. 293. 
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away by tba prospect of being responsible, to an unlimited 
extent for their neiglibours.^ 

Where all tlio fniuls belong to tlii' society (as share 
capital anti reserve,), there is no liability, ami t here is stunt' 
danger that the tiies wliie.h hinti the niembers togetln'r will 
bo loosened. Tlu'- fact that all the niembers tire jointly 
ami severally liable for outsidt* debts involves many eonse- 
quenot'S : (1) inenibt'rs must be seh'eted, ns obvitmsiy every 
one wants t.o be mire that a new inembt*r will hi' abb* to boar 
his share of the common burden ; (2) mi'mlx'rs must, bi' 
fornaally admitted, so that tliiire will be soiim ]>roof that, 
tlmy have accepted Ittgal liability for the tlebl.s of the society 
as tliey stood on tin', tlate of admission ; (1$) mt'inbers must 
he allow'od tni w'ithdraw in itase they lind the society incurring 
a heavier liability than thiy de.sire to sliare in ; (■d) the 
liability of past members nnist eont-imie for a period, so 
thati the surviving nu'inhei’s have opportimuty to proeis'ii 
to liipiidation if tliey oonsiili'r that, in eonaetpu'm'e of 
withdrawals, the liability is becoming too great for them ; 
(5) members must not be allowwl to truiisft'r their share 
or interest to any one they please, but must only truiisfer 
to or through the society, for tlio survivors must be sure 
that the transferee is fit for Ids liability® : ((5) the meinliers 
must !)(' able to expel any one whose liability is worthless, 
or who has pledged it in another society of unlimifed liabi- 
lity and to toke action against di'faulti'rs by iirl)il.rul ion 
procedure; (7) the list of members is the list of persons 
liable and so must be kept up to daf.e ; the diite on which 


■ Rtinil ItecioiiHtrimtiflu iu Iroland, p. The dtHtinotlou iH'twreii 
limited and unlimiitKi llaldliiy in olearly put in wwtinn ttO of the urtKitwl 
Indian Umited biability Aut (XI.'^C ai 1SS7) t— ' In tho ease of a («>m|wuv 
being wonml-«t) by the omirt or voluntarily, tho oxiating HharoholdemHlinll 
be liable to ooiitribato to tho aRHOtN of tlio oompany to an aninimt aiiflieieiii 
to {lay tho dobta and liabiliticR of tho oompany, and the onais, (!harKt*e, and 
axpoiuoH of windintt'Up tho same, with tills quallfloation that if tho company 
is limited no oontribution shall be required from any shaniholdiT coKwoding 
the amount, if any, unpaid on tho sharoN held by iiltn. This is repruduM'U 
in more elaborate form iu the prommt ComiianieM Act*. 0 /, Sleotlou IflC 
({) and (to). 

* A Joint-Stook Company oan ordinarily only ob|eot to tho transferee 
if tlie share oarrios a reserve liability ; if it is fully {laid-u. the holder has 
tlio right to sell freely. An extreme oose will illusWate the Ikdnt. Suppose 
a sooiety or oompany, with a large reserve liability, ie tottering toprords 
bankruptcy .* in the absenoe of any restrictions the shareholdevs'oould sell 
to the nearest lunatic or minor for a nominal eum t as tho Iniutlo or minor 
hat no liabilltyg tho veiservo liability would ba wortldeKs. Thora 1b 
a propoial undor oonBidoration to amend the Oompanien Aot so a« to 
empower Bireotors to expel a Bhareholder from a joint-etoolc banl* for 
oonduot ptejudioial to the intereat of the bank* such an defaming 
Its credit, organUing a run ou it, etc* 
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any one ceases to be a member must be carefully entered, as 
from this date commences the period of liability of a past 
member ; (8) accounts must be strictly kept and duly 
audited so that the extent of the liability can be definitely 
established, and all members must have the right to see the 
accounts^ ; (9) amendments to by-laws must require a 
considerable majority of the members, as an amendment 
may alter the liability ; (10) the members in general meeting 
must settle the maiximum. liability they are prepared to under- 
take; and (11) must have full power over the employ- 
ment of funds ; (12) a reserve fund is desirable to protect 
the liability, as an^r loss wffl first fall on the fund ; accord- 
ingly (13) a limitation of dividend is desirable so as to leave 
more for reserve ; (14) members must have the right to 
secure independent inspection of the accounts and in the 
long tun (15) to bring about the liquidation of the society 
and so definitely close their liability. In these days it is 
necessary to add that there must be no pressure from outside 
to make the society do what its members consider it unwise 
or dangerous to do, such as to admit members or elect the 
Committee on religious grounds. Where liability is unlimit- 
ed, there must be intimate mutual knowledge between the 
members, and this can only be secured by confining selection 
to a small area. Where liability is limited, there is less 
need of mutual knowledge of each others’ afiairs, the area can 
be larger, the number of members can be greater and the 
■whole transactions of the society can be carried on on a 
grander scale. The need of the unselfish co-operative spirit 
mminishes, the bond becomes purely an economic one, and 
the educational and moral value of the society declines 
unless provision has been made for some compulsory contri- 
bution to an education fund, the management of which 
will serve to remind members of their duty to the society. 

Unlimited liability is protected by the points noted 
above ; in a credit society it is further safeguarded by the 
restriction of loans to productive purposes, so that the 
borrower will be financially stronger after expending the 
loan than before; by the insistence on sureties and on 
punctuality of repayment ; by supervision of the expenditure 
on the object of the loan and the power to recall if the money 
is misapphed ; and, finally, by the buMng up 'of a com- 
pulsory reserve which is declared indivisible, even in the 

^ A pnblio company and Co.opeiati're Society are compelled by lav 
to have their accounts properly audited. A private firm is under no such 
obligation and it ie very exceptional for a private firm to pbmit its 
aooonnts to an outside auditor. 
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event of dissolution of the society. Tlnus, if tlu'. pspoiulitum 
of a sum borrowed yields loss than itH(df in return, the loss 
will fall first on the member, secondly on his sureties, thirdly 
on the reserve, fourthly on the, slum^ capital, if any, fifthly 
on the iinlimited liability of the members an<l finally on the 
creditors of the society. Experience shows that tlu‘ prots'c* 
tion of the latter is complete where there is effective mnehi- 
nory to onfonte liability through prompt li(juidation of ha<l 
Hocietii^s. But where defects are alhiweti to eontimu* without 
the interv(‘ntion of the Itegistrar, no safegnartls, howtfver 
carefully dosisiuid, will prevent disaster. 

A further protection of the e.redit.f>r was evolved In 
Bntmii by grouping socuities into Guarantee nnions ; eiwh 
flooicty in a Union gtiarante(!d tho loans of other soeieti<‘s 
from its financing ag(!ncy up to an amount (spial to i(.s own 
borrowings of tins pn^viotis year. This type id Uni<in s|)r<^ad 
to some otlufr provinces but it has not prov<'id a suecess 
when put to tho test. It broke down comphd ely in Burtna* 
and is a failure in the Central l*roviiU’(>s.^ In Madras, t he 
earlier unions were botli supervising and guaranteeing but 
as a result of criticism, a new type of union developeil 
which did not guarantee but only HUp('rvi.seel. Wifh the 
financing of societies it had no diretdi tjonnexioiii.* But 
central liauks still insist on applications for loans by afii> 
liated societies passing through these unions who re<‘oin- 
mend at their discretion. 


‘ Report o£ the Ooramittoo on Co-oiR'nition in Uunnn (111211), iwni'*. 
B2--S4. 

“ Annual Report for 1027. 

” Report of tho Oinnmitteo on Co-oiwratlon In Mmlnui, p, 2A, pnra. 21. 


INTEREST. 

The question of interest lias always played an important 
part in the co-operative movement. In the industrial world, 
it has for long appeared to the workers to be unfair that the 
owner of capital should receive not only a fair rate of interest, 
but also a profit in addition, and worst of all, a control over 
the industry. To their mind it seemed that a more just 
arrangement would be to give a fair interest on capital, and 
to distribute to the workers the profits accruing from their 
labour ; while the control of the industry might well be 
partly, if it could not be wholly, in their hands. The English 
co-operative movement has undoubtedly achieved a great 
measure of success in this direction. Capital receives five 
per cent, interest and is completely ousted from control. 
Even although one significant result of the movement 
has been to place a little capital in the hands of each 
co-operator, amounting in all to a very large sum, the 
temptation to give capital a right to profit or control has 
been sternly resisted. Self-help and thrift have been the 
chief means whereby co-operation has won this success. 

In agriculture, the conditions are so widely different 
from those surrounding other industries, that self-help 
and thrift alone could not help the cultivators to surmount 
their diflBlculties. The cultivator receives neither a weekly 
wage nor a daily profit. He has to wait several months for 
the return on his labour, and, except where mixed farming 
is the rule, he receives his income at only one or two seasons 
in the year. Eurther, although over a long period of years, a 
good average return is practically certain, he is constantly 
subject to the caprice of the weather and can seldom foresee, 
any distance ahead, whether the next harvest will be a bad 
one or a bumper- It is for some such reasons as these that, 
the cultivator needs credit, and, needing credit, must pay 
interest. Now everywhere and in almost every country 
and throughout all historical time for which records exist 
there is, and always has been, a class of persons who seek to 
make profit from the cultivator's necessity.' The indepen- 
dent nature of his calling and his habitual neglect of accounts 
render him a peculiarly easy victim; while, wherever he 
possesses transferable rights in lands, the security thus 
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available makes him a peculiarly safe victim. Of this, one 
result is that the small peasant proprietor is f?<'n('rally over- 
burdened with d(5bt, and another is that co-op<‘rative (!r<‘<lit 
is now being wiilely, almost univ(;r.saUy, advocaiwl for him. 
The question of intcre.st thus calls for somewhat detaihsl 
treatment. The subject is, unfortunately, for culm economic 
discussion, mixed np with religious doctrine, and, iiceord- 
ingly, it may be of some advantage to begin with a brief 
historical sumy. 

It is not improbable that the objt«d.ion to ini.er<'st 
arose from the fact that in early times the investment of 
money for prodxictive purposes W'ns litil<> res<)rt(‘il 1 k), Even 
under the system of si'lf-suflic.iug agricnltnre, the need for 
productive credit wonkl he small. In oV(^ry »ige, however, 
iu<!n are apt to liavc^ mnsls or <h>sires Ixfyond their immediatt* 
means to satisfy, so that borrowing for purposes not ordi- 
narily classed as pr(»ductive would not b(‘. unknown. It is 
thus not impossible, that the prohibitions against interest 
were aimed at unproductive expenditure.^ CertJMn it is 
that as the opportunities for productive expenditure on a 
large scale have increased, the antipathy against all inl,ereHt 
has been changed to antipathy against exetissive in<.t*rest 
or usury. 

In ancient India, the Hindu law givers seem io have 
aimed at controlling the rate nitlier than at prohibiting 
interact altogether. Manu allowed 15 per cent, per annum 
on secure,d loans, and 24 per cent, per annum on unsecurml. 
The rate was to bo liighejr for low (taste peoph* than for high 
caste. The highest limit to which int(!reHt was to he allowed 
to accumulate was double the amomiit of the primsipnl 
(Damduppat). Usury was condemned.® Compo«n(i infewst 


‘ Cf. Ashley ; Euonmuie History. Book X, Ch. Ill ; also Taussig, 
Prlnotplos of Bcoiiomios, Vol. TI. p. 31. 

* 0/. Professor Kale’s Indian Koonomios, pp. 442-443, Snd ISdn. 
Sen also The Cambridge History of India, Vol. X. The Vedio Indian wen 
an Inveterate gambler, and bo ssems always to have been resdy to iuour 

debt. As A result he might be reduced to davexy (p. 3S) We read 

of wife or children pledged or sold for debt. ..... In a Jataka tale, money- 

lending, trade, tliJMp) and harvesting are named as four honest callings 
(218) ...... Aoeording to Vasishtha, the rate of interest varied with tlie 

OBSte, the highast paying two, th(» next caste three per oent. per month, 
and so on. The same author prohibits Brahmins and Kshatrlyas from 

being uanrers (248).. The old Sutra rule, confirmed oy Manu, 

permits interest at IS per oent. annually, but for men of low caste the 
interest may be dsty ^ oent., this is where there is no security. Mo 
stipulation beyond five per oent. per mensem is 1^1. Behts unpaid shall 
be worked ont by labour by men of low ooste. (W) also Samaddar’s 
Boonomlo Oondition of Ancient India. Tlie food offered by a usurer was 
forbidden to the Oods and also to the Brahmins. 
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was forbidden: one shall not paj or receive an interest 
beyond the annruil or what is unapproved or unaocumulated, 
nor compound interest, nor periodical interest, nor that 
which is privately stipulated nor corporeal.^ 

Amongst Christians the precepts of Deuteronomy® 
have formed the basis of a long series of efforts, at first to 
suppress, and, later, to control the taking of interest. For 
centuries the matter was regulated by the law of the church, 
and penalties of a religious nature were prescribed. So long 
as there was little opportunity for the accumulation of wealth 
and equally Uttle scope for its investment, the law of the 
church sufficed to restrain Christians from practising money- 
lending. Agriculture was confined to producing the require- 
ments of the household, it provided little material for trade. 
Trade and commerce were undeveloped, and credit, as now 
imderstood, was hardly known. "Where funds were needed 
for the prosecution of any enterprise, they could be obtained 
by including men of wealth to share in the risk and the gain. 
So long as there was no fixed return promised forthe use ofthe 
money, but an uncertain profit, there was nothing unlawful 
in lending. "With the steady advance of civilisation, however, 
the law of the church alone seems to have been considered 
insufficient to prevent the spread of money-lending, and 
there began a long series of efforts to check the practice by 
legislation ; the first English Statute was enacted in A. D. 
1488. This declared void aU contracts for lending anything 
at interest, and rendered the parties Hable to a fine of one 
hundred pounds. A few years later the penalty was altered 
to the forfeiture of one-half the money lent. This proving 
insufficient, it was enacted that aU parties to money-lending 
“ shall be set on the pillory, put to open shame, be half 
a year imprisoned and pay twenty pounds.” All these 
measures failed to suppress usury, and, in consequence, 
it was next attempted to control the rate of invest. In 
1546, usury was declared unlawful and the maximum rate 
was fixed at 10 per cent. In the ensuing years, this rate 
was reduced, until in 1714 it was fixed at’5 per cent. ; the 
penalty for disobedience was a fine of three times the money 


1 Englidi translation of Maan-Smiria by G. N. Jba, Yol. VUl, p. 158. 

* Deuteronomy, XXin, 19-20, ‘ Tbon shalt not lend upon us^ 
to thy brother ; usury of money, usury of yictuals, usury of anything 
that is lent upon usury : unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury j 
but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.’ Under this preoe^ 
Jews oould lend on usury to non-Jews and so beoame the money lenders of 
the Western world. Ohiistians were not supposed to lend on usury to 
other Christians. 
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lent. Trade was rapidly expanding and it now eaun* to he 
seen that those laws wore, a serious im])ediment, so in IHJM 
proxnissory notes and bills of t>X(diange wi're (‘.xempted. 
In 1855, it was realised tlmt the attempt to <‘ontrol tlu‘ rate 
of interest W'us as much a failure as tlu^ attempt to suppress 
usury altogether, and the usury laws were repeali'd.^ 

The modern tendency now is to control the huuh'r by 
refusing him the aid of the Civil Courts unless he complies 
with certain regulations. Usury, luwev(*r, is still an oiTeiUie 
punishable with imprisonment in Oemumy and many Btates 
of America. Another tendency is to give the (tourts powtsr 
to go behind a bargjiin agr<ied upon by tin*, parties and to 
award such rate, of interest as mjiy s(Hmi r(>asonablo. The 
English Money Lenders’ Acts give eflect to this, and the 
provisions designed to acliicve tliis eml Jiave been n'pitated 
in India in the Usurious Loans Act. 

A further tendency, as in England (Act of 19117), is to 
make compound interest illegal. 

The verdict of history scorns to be that tluj attempts 
to suppress usury failed to achieve their object. The 
laws retarded economic development ; tluy oiuiouragod 
the hoarding of money and jewellery and l(,«l inevitably 
to schemes of systematic evasion. For instance, it is easier 
to punish a man than a corporation, so that a town might 
lend when a man could not, and instanc(>s of this frequently 
appear.* The laws broke down before the great expansion 
of industrial and commercial activiti(!S of the sixteenth ami 
sevonteonth centuries. One very important effec-t resulted 
which has loft its mark on Enghind and Europe to the pr<is<mt 
day. The prohibition applied only to Christians. The J ews 
wore allowed to charge intesrest from gentih's and, accordingly, 
they acquired a monopoly of financial business and 
financial power which has placed them in a position of 
great advantage. In consequence, or perhaps it would 
more bo correct to say in part consequence, they have 
incurred widespread unpopularity and nave suffered cruel 
persecutions. ^ The position is not without a parallel in the 
Western Punjab. 

The experience of England suggests that the tendency 
of remedial legiskg^ii, which increases the money londer^s 

* Of. 0. L. CoUard : The Money Lenders' Acte, pp. 1.2 ebo lepton's 
Boonomio History oi England. In meditsval timoe alt money Under'* 
property was oonfisoated on his death. 

s Of. Upson, p. 530. 
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difficulties and diminishes his profits, may he to send up 
the rate of interest in the ordinary money lender’s transac- 
tion. This rate is always high. The lender has to run 
considerable risk, unless good security is forthcoming ; he 
has to face constant difficulties in enforcing his contract 
and suffers frequent losses.^ His interest charges must 
cover these risks, must allow for these difficulties and must, 
recoup him his losses, and, perhaps, in addition, they should 
recompense him for the low esteem in which he is commonly 
held. A considerable portion of his business would not 
be effected by the introduction of any alternative system 
of credit, however widespread it might be. There will 
alway^s be improvident people, expectant heirs, or even 
men in good business suddenly placed in a position in which 
they are in urgent need of ready cash but without a market- 
able security which they could offer to a bank. But from 
many of the evils attendant on money-lending the only 
practicable means of escape seems to be* a sound systems of 
thrift and co-operative credit, spread throughout the land 
and rendered available to all whose character and reputation 
show them to be deserving of trust. 

From the above it will be seen that the attitude towards 
interest adopted by the mass of any people must have a 
very important influence on their material progress. In 
Europe, Jews amassed wealth, while Christians remained 
poor. In India, and probably elsewhere, Muslims have 
remained backward while other races have advanced. The 
refusal to take interest in any form entails, a complete 
abstention from .banking and other transactions involving 
credit. Without trade and commerce on a large scale, no 
country, no people can amass wealth, and without wealth 
there can be none of the many amenities of civilisation 
irequiring the expenditure of large sums of money. Many 
Muslims refuse to take part in trade : many will not invest 
savings in joint-stock companies; many are discouraged 
from practising thrift for lade of the incentive which exerts 
so powerful an influence amongst other peoples. A poor 
people cannot pay much in taxation and so caimot enjoy 
such things as free education, the benefits of large public 
■svorks, such as metalled roads, railways, bridges and har- 
bours ; and without these they are compelled to waste time, 
energy and strength, which could be devoted to be|tter ends. 
It is considerations such as these which have led some friendly 
critics to deplore the prospect that Muslims must always 


^ Walsh. Usuriotis Loans Act, p. iil. 
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remain backward. Wore this inevitablo, tluiii tlu* future 
for a large portion of the population of India would indeed 
bo gloomy : but it is possible, it is probable, that a solution 
will bo found in co-operation. Co-operative ('rcdit seeks to 
remove the objections to interest by reducing it to tin; hare 
miniimim required to attract the money needed, and when 
there has bem accumulated a sum sufficient for the n<u«lH of 
any community, there no longer rc'mains oven this iwcd for 
the payment of any interest at all. In sevt'ral societies 
already a stage has been reached when it is no longer 
necessary to charge any interest on loans. 

The co-operative movement deserves the close study of 
Muslims as it seems to offer the only solution of their difficul- 
ties in regard to interi'st. Laws controlling the rate of 
interest have not succeeded. The. experience of other couu- 
tiies confirms that of England. In Austria, for instfltuie, 
similar laws have proved in vain ; the stricter the law i.lu' 
greater was the cunning of the money lender in cirermi- 
venting thum.^ Of Spain it is said that tint law of 
1900 is almost evorywhote frustrated.® Were there, any 
Bucocss to record, it would have been published abroad, 
but nothing of this nature is forthcoming. The only .solution 
scorns to bo to confine the attack not against all interest 
but against excessive interest. 

If tliis be accepted, the question arises “ >Vluit is a 
fair interest 1 ” Interest itself is not easy to deiiin*. It, 
in early days, meant any payment for tho use of money, 
and the idea seems to have involved a fixed fee so that a 
share in any enterprise was not included. Later intt'rost 
came to mean compensation for non-fulfilment of a contract, 
so that while a lender could not charge for money repaid 
within a stipulate<l time, he could receive interest for deferred 
payment. In tho Usurious Loans Act it is defined (section 2, 
clause 1) to mcludo tho return to bo made over and above 
what was actually lent whether the same is charged or sought 
to be recovered specifically by way of interest or otiberwise. 
This definition limits the term “ principal ’* strictly to the 
amount of cash or kind advanced : where a lender deducts 
the interest in advance and hands over tho balance to the 
borrower, the principal sum is that which is handed over. 
In this sense, interest means not only the charge for the hire 

> Eaber t Oo-opwation in Bsxiish Agrloulturo, p. 10. 

" Ward : The Truth about Spain, p. S20. But in oomparattvely 
recent times the German legislature has brought baok the legal prohibition 
of nsni 7 . nsury is still regarded as a oriminal offonoe, hut ihs deSnition 
of what is nsury is not strict. Ashley s Boonomio History, Booh I, Ci. III. 
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of the money (or wages of capital) but includes so much of 
the costs of borrowing as are paid to the lender. In a good 
co-operative credit society, these costs shoidd be verjr small. 
Ordinarily by “ interest ” is meant that sum which will 
induce an owner of money to part with it temporarily under 
conditions which include a practical certainty of its return. 
The rate of interest, thus defined, is easily ascertainable 
with sufficient accuracy from the return accruing on govern- 
ment paper at the current price. Thus, if Government 
paper fo? Es. 100, bearing interest at 3| per cent., is pur- 
chasable in the open market for Es. 60, the rate of interest 
is 5 ^ per cent. The rate, thus calculated, is usually the 
minimum rate at which money can be borrowed. It varies 
with the demand for money and the supply at any given 
time. 

To this smn, iu ordinary transactions, there must be 
added something in consideration of the fact that the 
security offered is not so good as that offered by Govern- 
ment. This addition is really of the nature of insurance 
against loss, and over a long series of transactions it should 
be sufficient to make good all losses due to defective security. 
It depends upon the security offered, i.e., upon the risk of 
lending.i 

A further addition may have to be made for the cost 
of collecting the loan, especially if the borrowers do not 
repay punctually and willingly. 

A further addition has to be made for the costs of the 
lender incurred in his business, e.g., office rent, clerks’ pay, 
stationery, etc. 

A further addition may have to be made if the demand 
for money fiLuctuates widely ; if during part of the year 
some of the available money lies idle, earning no interest, 
then all the income required under the above heads must be 
obtained from the gross interest charged for the period during 
which it is being earned. 

In the transactions of a village credit society these 
items have to be considered and the rate of interest has 
to be fixed so that over a series of years the society will 
suffer no loss. In so far as the interest charged just fulfils 
this requirement, the society is carrying out the co-operative 
principle of rendering services at cost. But prudence suggests 


> Or in oiihni words, on the confidenoe which the lender repoees in the 
borrower or which the borrower inspires in idle lender. 

C, OSA 
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that the rate of interest should be pitehed a little hif'hcr than 
this, so that there will nlways be soiiietliiiiK in r(W(>rv(*, 
Practical expediency susgests even more ; the b(»iT0W(>r, 
it is urged, should ho made to i)ay a little mor<^ than the (umt 
of lending so that there will in time grow up from the siirpiuH 
a common fund which may be r(‘gartl(>d as the result <if 
compulsory thrift. 

The building up of a common <‘apital fr<»in this source 
has the advantage that those wlio mak(< most use of thtj 
society, and so presumably gain mo.st from it, <fontril)ut(> in 
greater degree to th(^ common fund. The main point t.o 
bear in mind is that, in co-opexation, capital is only entitled 
to a fair interest and nothing more : it carries with it no 
right to any share in the control. 

To complete the brief not<* on the history usury 
laws, it may be of interest to note that, in Itulia, by an 
Act of 1773, the maximum rate of int('r(*Ht was lixe<i at 
12 per cent, per annum, but by Act. XXVlll of 18fj5 all 
usury laws were repealed and tlie intcwMfc agreed uptui 1>^ 
the parties was made legally recoverable. The t«!xt. is 
as follows : — 

Section 11 . — ^In any suit in wliieh infcert^Ht. is r<‘<!over« 
able the amount shall be adjudged by tin) eourt at tbe 
rate, if any, agreed upon by the parthss ; and if no rate 
shall have been agreed upon, at such rate as the court shall 
deem reasonable. 

Section 111 . — ^^Vhenevor u court shall direct that 
judgment or decree sholl bear interest or shall award 
interest upon a judgment or decree, it may order the 
interest to bo calculated at the rate allowed in the judgment 
or decree upon the principal sum adjudged, or at such other 
rate as the court shall think fit. 

Section IV . — ^A mortgage or other contract for the 
loan of money by which it is agreed that the use or usTifnict 
of any property shall be allowed in lieu of intoroat shall bo 
binding upon the parties. 

Sed/ion 'V . — Whenever under the llegulations of the 
Bengal Code, a deposit may he made of the principal sum 
and interest due upon any mortgage or conditional sale of 
land hereafter to be entered into, the amount of interest 
to be deposited shall be at the rate stipulated in the oontraot 
or, if no rate has been stipulated and intcre.st he payable 
under tbe terms of the oontraot, at the rate of 12 per cent, 
per annum : Provided that, in the latter case, the amount 
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deposited shall be subject to the decision of the court as to 
the rate at which interest shall be calculated. 

Section TI . — In any case in which an adjustment of 
accounts may become necessary between the lender and 
the borrower of money upon any niortgage, conditional 
sale of landed property, or other contract whatsoever, which 
may be entered into after the passing of this Act, interest 
shall be calculated at the rate stipulated therein ; or, if no 
rate of interest shall have been stipulated and interest be 
payable under the terms of the contract, at such rate as the 
court shall deem reasonable.^ 


^ For a detailed study of tlie history of European views on interest, 
see ‘ English Economic History and Theory * by W. J. Ashley : Book I, 
Cfa. Ill, and Book IT, Ch. VI. 



CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO MAKE A 
CREDIT SOCIETY CO-OPERATIVE. 

In pamjjrupli 3 of thoir AbNinu-t. Hoporl., Ilit' (Joni- 
mittof. on Oo-oporation in India (15)15) piivo a Htalcjnt'nt 
o£ tho conditions which they (iousiilonsl must be fuliilled 
in order that a society may be fully (‘.<>-o[)erative. The 
Committoo wert» referring to creilii y,oe.i<*f ies only as they 
wore chiolly coiuterned with tlui fiiuineiiil uspeets of the 
movmcmt. This statenwnt is interesting aa indicating 
the conception of co-op<!ration held at <ht> time when the 
Itcport was written. Hince then agi‘i(!tillainil co-operation 
has beim thoroughly <'.xannued, and much fresh light, lias beim 
thrown on ita real position in rural economics. H’lie (him- 
mittoo wore rather obsessed with tii(‘. UaifTtdstm system of 
credit and gave far too little attention to (io-opi>ralifin ns the 
only system of organisation suitahlu to jigricnllnre. It. is 
not ncocsmi,ry to bo poor to derivi* betu'fif. from co-opera- 
tion, just as it is not necessary to l)c rich to derive bemdlfc 
from a joint-atook company, under both systems t.he same 
amount of capital would bo needed to achieve the s»iine 
object, .^rioulturo differs from other industries in that 
it is carried on by a very largo numbor of workers, each of 
whom controls a certain amount of capital independent of 
the rest. Every farmer is, to a certain extent, a capitalist, 
every farmer is also a labourer, a buyer and a seller, and he 
is expected besides to bo a highly smontiflc exploiter of the 
soil. Ho cannot spcoialiso in all these functions, but ho can 
combine with other farmers and share with them tlio expenses 
and advantages of specialists in each branclii. Trade, 
commerco, finance, transport arc all organised and between 
them will squeeze from the farmer all the profits of his 
industry, unless he too organises and thereby controls his 
own destiny. It is the rapid organisation amongst those 
with whom he deals that forces upon him the imperative need 
of organisation with his neighbours. The Committee on 
Oo-operation produced a report of great value on Eaifieisen 
credit, and it is to Raifieisen credit that the following pages 
especially relate : — 

“ The theory imierlying co~operation is ihat teeoJb in- 
dividmls are enabled to mprom their indmdud productive 
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capacity, cend consequmdy their material and moral position, 
by combinmg among tkemsehes and bringing into this com- 
bination a moral effort and a progressively developing realisa- 
tion of rntoral obligation. The movement is essentially a moral 
one and it is individmlistio rather than sooicdistic. It promdes 
as a substitnitefor material assets honesty and a sense of (Mira- 
tion and keeps m view the morcd rather than, the material 
sanction.” 

This refers partictilarly but not exclusively to KaifEeisen 
societies. It was originally their particular aim. to bring 
help to the impoveriBhed, the neglected, the forgotten, 

E sdded that they could show that they were honest and 
productive work ofieriag, on whicli to employ them- 
selves. The Government of India recited that the object of 
co-operative credit societies is to substitute for a number of 
individual credits which are weak because they are isolated, a 

combined credit which is strong because it is united 

These will he small and simple credit societies for small 
and simple folk with simple needs and requiring small sums 
only. 

The unlimited liability of the very poor may not 
realise much on selling up but they do not want to be 
sold up and the aversion to this is an added stimulus to 
honesty. 

The moral element has been strongly emphasised by 
the Bochdale school. “ Co-operation is a faith as well as a 
practice ” ; hut the hard-headed weavers took care that their 
. practice was not unbusiness-like. Co-operation must always 
be a serious business undertaking, and business success must 
be assured before higher results can be looked for.^ It is 
interesting to recall that, in England, the earliest condSict 
with authority occurred over that one of their articles of 
association which provided that a portion of their profits 
should every year be devoted, to education. This article 
has been conceded in section 34 of the Act, which permits 
of part of the annual profits being devoted to education, 
medical relief, etc. 

The movement is snti-soci^stic, but the socialists 
have uow withdrawn their opposition. It was at one time 
opposed to State aid, until experience showed that agricul- 
ture is not likely to make much progress iinless srimulatsd 
from outside. It is opposed to State control and sets up 

* Of. Bnral Beooastmetioa in Xteland, p. 254. For an example of 
moral benefits, see Boial Denmark, p. 211. 
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sclWiolp and scJf-control as its aims. It has from tins first 
appealed to self-help and inculcated solf-(lep(!nclencte. 

“ ffetwc the. first condition oMomly is that, mevy metnber 
should have a hiouiledye of the 'prinetiph’s of co-opera lion, if 
this co-'ofteration is to be real and not a sham." 

Elsewher(' Hks Coramittc^e wriii(‘ tlmt most of tint 
faults found in Hocioti<>s are due to t.h(' hwtlf of teaehiuft 
of true eo-opt'rative piinciples, a.nd tint hniiortaiHT of 
proper tttaehing ean scare-ely be (‘■xa^^gt'ratt'd. With 
this, all who have studied the movenu'ut will ajmi'e. It 
is repcatetdiy emphasised in f.he rttporf.,s of tint various 
('ommlttttes and Commissions tliat liave sat in tint last 
few years. Tint prim-iph's of eo-opttvatioii ar(‘ not gtuuTally 
understood, and h'W persons appreciate the <lill(>r<tnee hef.wtHUi 
a co-op<'rative orenni.satioti fornu'd for the benefit 'of its 
members, and a ttoritoratioii formed for pe<‘, uniary Ix'neflt.'' 

■In Mn/fland. tht‘ f?reatt'st attention has betui devoted 
to tint t(!aehinf? and dissemiimtion of co«operativ(i principles 
in distribution. Tlio Irish Agrusultural Crganisation Ro<tiftty 
was founded “ to improve the condition of tlio ugrie.ultiirttl 
populaf-iou by ft'ucthing the prineiph's ami nusthods of co- 

operatiou ” and iii India the Covermnent has 

acknowledged its duty to supply eo-opf'rative <‘dueation 
through the li(*gistrars and tlusir sriiiT. The coiirn'ction 
hetW(H*u f:o-op<‘ration and education is of th(> gn'utest impor- 
tance ; HO far baede as 1H79 the English eongrc'ss was addressed 
us follows 

“ If the mass of your members are not suiliciontly in- * 
structod in economic science, in the facts of commerce, 
in the static of tliis and other countries, in tho history of 
trade, in general knowledge, and, in particular, knowledge 

of what you aim at and how you seek it if tho mass 

of your members are not sufficiently instructed in these 
things, there arises a real danger to the co-operative move- 
ment, your members become a hindrance and your possesfuons 
become a peril and your productive endeavours will continue 
to bo tho failure which they too often hitherto have been. 
Your movement is a democratic movement, if ever there was 
one. It, therefore, cannot repose on tho good sense of the 
few ; its success will depend on the good sense of tho masses 

of your people First you must educate your' 

members m your own principles ” 

^Of. PoweU. Bee also Sinclair:— If we ate keen enongh to detect 
the fandamental principles and wise enough to utilise them when found, 
regardleia of their source,, the thooeBS of co>oporation is assured. 
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It is in the moral and educational elements of the 
movement that Co-operative Societies differ from Agri- 
cultural Banks and Loan Societies. 

“ In the formation of a society the first esseniial is the 
careful selection as members of honest men, or cct any rate of 
men who home -gw&n satisfactory guarantees of thsk intentm} 
to lead an honest life in future." 

As alreadv noted, honesty and a sense of moral obliga- 
tion are substituted for material assets and hence the essen- 
tial principle that members must be admitted after election. 
“ The best security that a Co-operative Society can give is 
the quality of its members ” (Luzatti). What the society 
seeks to secure is a select clientele elected for their presu- 
mable trustworthiness (Wolff). This is not by any means 
peculiar to co-operation, it is a rule of ordinary banking. 
“ There is no respect of persons in banking. Your doors 
are open to all sorts and conditions of men, except that you 
draw the line at dishonesty ” (Bae). It is a banker’s 
business to acquire the most accurate information possible 
regarding the thrift, ability, industry and integrity of his 
clients and no banker could advance money to a man whom 
he knew to be dishonest. This first condition seems suffi- 
ciently obvious, and yet objections used to be made to the 
power given in the by-laws to expel members for dishonesty 
and bad characters were frequently admitted into societies. 
It is now, however, generally realised that, as the members 
are all potential borrowers, their character is an important 
factor in success; and that where liability is unlimited, 
it is essential to make sure that candidates for membership 
are not likely to make this dangerous. The importance of 
the moral element varies with the liability. 

This condition is secured in the Act by the necessity 
of formal admission of members [see definition of mem- 
ber, section 2 (c)], by rules under section 43 (d) govern- 
ing admission and under section 43 (te) providing for 
expulsion, by sections 14 (2) b and 22, regulating transfer of 
shares of members, living and dead. Most Provinces have 
rules under section 43 (o) providing that societies shall make 
by-laws dealing with eiqculsion of members and transfer of 
stores and all English societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act must as a condition of 
registration detennine in their by-laws whether shares are 
transferable and provide for the consent of the Committee. 

As regards I3t6 dealings of the society, it should. lend 
to its members only." 
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Tills is provided foi- in section 21). Obviously, it is 
little use niiikinff elaborate provision for the seh'ction and 
retention of honest Tueinbers if loans can be made to 
non-members not subjected to the same ])ro('(iss. 'I’his 
is the principle, of all co-operative associations, th(( <!on- 
fi.ninf' of benefits to the. members and must be l.lu' obji'ct 
of all societies (see section 1). No one would advoe-ate that 
members should undertake nnlimit.<‘d liability for the debts 
of non-members ; but, where the object is noti t he. [irovision 
of credit, then' is less ohjcctiou to dealin.i's with these. 

“ The- l(MVM mud in no (^n-imidnncfK he for Kiivouhtm' 
p^irpoNCK, whuih, so far from c-mmraifhuf Ihrifl a:nd Iioncshf, 
hmo t'xnolhf the. onrponil.<’. vffrcL Jmihs should hr nhcn ouli/ 
for ‘imulwUnc pur/mes or for mrossorics irhioli, as cssm- 
Uals of daily life, am fairly lx’ cl-assed as prodwim’.. The 
borrowers shmld ha rn/uirad h> salisfy their fvlUm's that they 
are, in, a position to repay the. loans from the ineome that, tJiey 
mill (hrine from I heir iMrerm’d •protlucline, eapaeity, <»• thU 
by the. cxenvise of thrift they can effect a niuryin of inemte over 
e,jr,piwUlure. wimh mill suffice, to meet, the instalments of their 
loans as they fall dued’^ 

This condition is, of course, borrowed from ordinary 
rules of sound banking. A banker must know liis (‘lient, 
ln$ work and his needs. Says llae, “ You will liave to 
satisfy your mind in every ease, before partinji with t.lu*. 
bunk’s money that it is nspiired for lenitimati^ liusiness 

use and not for rash and foolish speculation Yon 

will do wisely to make it a rule absolute wlienevi'i* you an' 
invited to lend the bank’s money in any shape or for any 
purpose, to satisfy your mind that the inea.ns will b.\ist in 

available form, to repay the money when due ; 

when a man comes to you for a loan, unless the transaction 
is clearly in the direct line of his bnsiness, you have a right 
to know for what purpose the advance is wanted.” 

British banks claim that they providij sullicient sound 
financial facilities and arc not shy in making advances on 
the strength of their customers’ known ability and integrity. 
The larger banks lend far more than the .small coimtiy banks, 
they absorbed and provide adequately for most of the needs 
of the large farmer who can offer satisfactory security. Their 
branch managers are permitted to roly upon their personal 


^ I have not discasdod croolit here an t have already ishikkI a lung 
oainphlot on tho subject, based on the opimons of many writorw. l*roi. 
Ifide is very clear ; seo also Herrick, Scligtnun, Garner, Nicholson, Duporuox, 
Huebner and others. 
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knowledge of the character, habits, reputation and capacity 
of the farmers in their vicinity and they do in fact advance 
large sums for current business purposes on this personal 
knowledge without taking banker’s security.^ In the Eeport 
on Eural Credit in Ireland, the Provincial Bank submitted 
in evidence that it supplied deserving farmers with every 
suitable accommodation that could prudently be given on 
business lines. The qualifpng adjectives, of coiurse, are 
significant, and on the interpretation based upon them rests 
the controversy as to whether joint-stock banks finance 
agriculture adequately. 

There should be no hesitation in enforcing the strictest 
compliance with this principle ; if a banker regarding only 
the interests of his ba.nk, treats it as a rule absolute, a Co- 
operative Society, bound by its objects to promote the 
interests of its members, must be still more strict. The 
underlying principle is cle8.r. The employment of the loan 
becomes a pledge for its own value. The bank is not formed 

to practise lending for lending’s sake its object 

is to provide credit for certain approved transactions only, 
transactions which promise to repay the outlay with interest, 
to improve the position of the borrower and which are 
appropriate to his case (Wolff). The creditor’s real security 
consists not in the material assets of the members but in the 
ability and desire of the members to put the borrowed money 
to productive uses and to repay the loan out of the profits 
made thereby. Each loan should mean so much earning 
capacity, so much producing power for the individual 

borrower the security in fact lies in the use of each 

•loan for genuine productive purposes. — (Committee, 
paragraph 2). The Government of India are equally em- 
phatic. “ Co-operative credit should provide cash only 
for productive or provident outlay. It is not its object to 
supply capital for fixed outlay and it is not to provide money 
for anyone who asks for it. Its real object is to provide 
agriculture with ready money for the one purpose of making 
such agriculture more profitable. There must be a good 
chance, a moral certainty of the money lent reproducing 
itself with increase.” 

In spite of the obvious soundness of this condition, 
it is the one most frequently broken. The Act itself is 
silent on the objects for which loans may be granted buj; 


^ Dampier Whetham : Politics and the Land ; and Waite j? Leaf ; 
Bankinjr. 
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most proviiuios have, rules uiulor sec.tioti 43 (<?) r(!<]uiriiij» 
societies to make by-laws defining the pur})OR(‘s for which 
advances may he made and Local Governments may make 
rules under set'tion 43 (o). 

lCxami)I<‘S of rifjid restriction on tlie objects of loans 
are i>tovid<'(l by tlu^ Land Improvement and Af'ric.ultitrists’ 
Tjoans Acts. 

Jn India a very serious, even a dunfierous, relaxation 
has alr('ady be<'n permitted in the addition of necessary 
piirposes, bet in this siune paragraph th(‘ l!ommitt<'<', insist 
that “ loatts must be givetj only wlu'.n they are really 
ne.e<sssju'y and desirable. Even at the risk of over- 
elaboraliion tlu^ following extra«'t from Me.xon’s “ Englisl;,. 
rractioal Hanking ” is added, “ a banker will wish for 
information as to tlu'. amount of advaruie. _r<'(iuire,d, the. 
[>urpos<^ for whioh it is wanted, tlu' length of time for which 
it is required, and the soeurity which is to be given for 
it. Ba.nking advances should be for comracr(f.ial p\u:po8<‘s, 
as an addition to working capital ” (what are here called 
“ productive pui 7 )oses "), 

Bankers do not necessarily make special enquiry into 
the object of the loans, but it is the duty of managers to 
keep themselves conversant with the circ.umstances of their 
clients and to satisfy tliomsolvcs that the money is required 
for some legitimate business purpose. It is hero that 
banking differs from money-lending, and it is the neglect 
of this rule that makes the ordinary money lender such a. 
(Uirse to society. 

“ IF/wm a hnu hm hem gvnm, it is essmiial 'tJtal the. 
CmtmiUea of the sooiety and ihe other mmberx should ereroise 
a wgilant wateh that the. money is eatpended on tlu- purpose 
for whioh the loan was granted.’* 

This is merely an adaptfition of a general pr<‘caution 
in banking. “ If you trust people with your money, you 
have a right to at least a general notion of what they are 
doing with it " (Rao). It is uselc.ss making niles as to the 
objects for which a loan may be granted if no steps are taken 
to SCO that the money is really devoted to the object ap- 
proved. The insistence on siipcrvision by the Committee is 
c^racteristic of co-werative credit but Government also 
directs its revenue omcors to see that loans under the Land 


’■ Of. WolfE NeoMWity alone will not justify loana if them is. no 
oertatn {wospoct of recovery. 
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Improvement Act axe spent on the particular works for 
which they were sanctioned.* 

Eules may be made under section 43 (g) and (o). This 
insistence on supervision by the Committee on the expendi- 
ture of the hum lent is necessary in the interests of outside 
depositors and under the Friendly Societies Act, a credit 
society is not allowed to accept deposits from non-members 
unless its rules provide for this supervision. Prior to 1898 
such deposits could not be accepted at all, but in that year 
Sir Horace Plunkett succeeded in getting an Amending Act 
passed. 

“ If it {the money) is improperly applied, it should be 
at once recalled’’ 

This is merely an insistence on honest dealing. The 
same rule applies to loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
and Land Improvement Acts. Mr. W'olfi adds : “ a man 
misapplying a loan would, of course, not be allowed to 
borrow again. In fact he would be got rid of as being 
untrustworthy.” Loyalty to the society must be main- 
tained and this kind of misconduct should be a ground for 
expulsion [section 43 (m)]. There should be a clause in 
the bond embodying this principle which should also be 
included in the by-laws and may be made a rule under 
section 43 (o). 

“ It is further advisable to add to the general supervision 
of the society the special supervision of indimdual members, 
by taking personal sweties in the case of each loan. In (he 
event of any default by the borrower an instant demand should 
be made on these sureties.” 

No well-managed bank would think of advancing a loan 
without security, but in co-operation the primary security for 
aU loans should be personal. Says Eae, “ never make 
an advance to any one except on security of approved 

quality and adequate value .no one is as safe without 

security as with it the only rule which insures 

safety in every case is never to make any advance without 
security The proper time to stipulate for security 


^ ]?or «b Oanadian view, see the Saskatohewaa Report, p. 49 ; — ‘ There 
exists a sharp difference of opinioxx as to whether, after loans have heea 
advanced, inspection should be tolerated to determine whether the loans 
had been so expended, and if not, whether they should be recalled. The 
general attitude is clearly indicated in the reply made by a farmer : 1 do 
not think the farmers would like it, but I am satisfied it wotild be to their 
interest.* 
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should be before the opening of an account, not afterwards. . 

The chief objectors to giving security for 

advances arc those who have none to give no 

doubt there is security of a kind in honest intt*ntion, but 
honesty itself may be overthrown by unforeseen disaskfr... 

no amount of honesty will shield a man from 

misfortune.” 

“Government has no doubt upon this point, it insists 
on security for all loans advanced to agriculturists. Borne 
provinces insist [under section 43 (c)] on by-laws providing 
for security and rules may be made under section 43 (o). 

With the exception of tlio Italian " loan of honour ” 
there is, says Hcrricli,^ no co-operative credit society in 
liluropo which does not demand of borrowers as safe security 
as is exacted by an ordinary bank. The question is more 
fully diHCUH.scd in the notes under section 43 (o). The old 
English country private banks used to lend to farmers on 
the ba.si8 of their character, instead of being too exacting 
ill the matter of visible securities which the borrower might 
have foimd it difficult to provide. When the big London 
companies bought up the private banks, it is complained 
that they insist^l on commercial s(‘.curity, and that ailvanecs 
to small agriculturists declined.® This charge has since 
boon strongly refuted and it is clear that, in tlKn effort to 
secure good business, branch managers have wide powers 
to lend on personal knowledge. 

Mr. Darling® found that while in Germany, as in India, 
the primary security for the loan i.s the chanicter (jf the 
borrower, and the further security taken is personal surety, 
a mortgage is often taken instead.” liaiffciseh is said to have 
boon not opposed to the use of mortg»igo as a,. collateral 


‘ Rural Orodits, p. 467. Mr. Striekland writes : * Tins Italian loans 
of honour without Bitourity, which hayo been quoted in support of an 
osperimontai hudty, are loans giyen to non-members by those urban 
banks in whioh a sharo is of a lar^ amount beyond the means of the poor : 
the devioe is non oo-oporatiye, and it would be simpler to Issne shares of 
low value for those who need them * (Studies in European Oo-operatiou, 
Vol. I, p. 160). Mx. Darling, however, writes s ' Loans are made to msmhets 
and non-members alike. . . . Honesty of oharaoter is the sole seourity. . . . 
there is a special committee in touch with the poor, to enquire into the 
oiroumstauQW of each case. It is oharaoteristio of the Peoplos’ Bank at 
Bologna that it still maiutains this most humane element in its business. 
Even if the amount advanced is small, it is a constant xominder to the 
bank of Its ideals ’ (Oo-operation in Gfermany and Italy, p. 136). 

*Of. Pratt i Small Holders, p, 172. Gteeeui The Awakening of 
England, p. 38S. 

' Oo-operation in Germany and Italy, pp. 24-26. 
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security, but Mr. Darliug found a distinct tendency to regard 
the property as more important than character. He notes 
that there are no rural credit societies for people who have no 
land and quotes BubnofE as authority for the statement that 
in Eussia there were no agricultural labourers as members of 
credit societies as the articles of association forbid advances 
to members who have no immoveable property. In the 
Punjab and other provinces of India, there are* hundreds 
of such societies for landless menials and many are highly 
successful. 

The above are the conditions relating to loan tran- 
sactions. In all eases they merely embody the most elemen- 
tary principles of sound banking and those who advocate 
elasticity take upon themselves a heavy responsibility. 
Any relaxation must result in a marked rise in the rate of 
interest to cover the extra risk involved. Cheap credit 
must be secured credit. The interests of depositors alone 
demand the adoption of the precautions referred to. 

“ In the more general matters of the society’s business 
there should, of course, be a Ccmmittee of management mtJi 
a president and a secretary, all of whom, except those who 
perform purely derieal duties and have no voice in the manage- 
ment, should be nmribers of the society and give their services 
to it gratuitously.” 

It is, perhaps, the most curious omission from the Act 
that there is no provision for the constitution of a Committee 
and for giving it a legal status. The Act, however (c/. 
section 22), assumes the existence of a Committee and most 
Provinces direct under section 43 (c) that one shall be 
provided for in the by-laws. Local governments may make 
rules under section 43 [g), The question is fully discussed 
under this section. 

Gratuitous services were insisted upon by Eaiffeisen 
and at first by Luzatti, but not by Schiilze-Delitzsch ; 
latterly there is a growing tendency towards payment. 
The Madras Committee do not recommend payment of 
punohayetdars, except in respect of clerical work undertaken 
by them. The secretary is everywhere frequently remu- 
nerated.'^ The Madras Committee condemn the basing of 
his remuneration on profits or loans granted, as was the 
practice, as this provides a temptation which should be 
avoided. 


^ In Denmark the president of the Co-operative Bank receives a small 
salary. Howe: Denmark, p. 56. 
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As ha.8 b(iOiJ alroiidy shown, tlio control must rost 
with tliP mombors, iiiid hcncc tho Committoo must bo 
appointed by them. A society with a Committee partJy 
appointed ex-olficio or by nomination cannot bo called 
«iO'operativ(‘. The Italian law insists that all oflicM'rs be 
members.^ 

“ Jf the mine Ihue the uUimite. authmty ithovld •tuwr 
he deleyaled to tJut qffice-heMrerit, hd s1mM be vektined m 
the hands' of tlw mmtben, who wml contirim to iahe- (tpnieliml 
rHteeeM in Use imeines'N of the aoeiety. With thin object, the 
coMtilutim ehonM be pwrely republican ; awh tiiefuibcv ehonld 
hare, one vote and no more in tJw. general meeting.” 

ISec section 13— 

This section states the principle, of (‘(juitablo asso- 
ciation which is the foundation of all true «o-ope.ration. 
Jt distinguishes it from co-partnership. Tho powers of 
control vested in the general meeting should be known 
to the members and the. powers of tho general meeting shotdd 
not be curtailed by admitting proxies from individual 
members. If this dictum is to be carried out literally, th<^ 
sooictics must bo small ; in a society with large momberslilp, 
it is not practicable for each and every member to take part 
in the control, and there is a tondenesy for this to i>ass into the 
hands of an active minority. Undiluted <! 0 -<)pej‘atiou, says 
Herrick, 2 cannot In*. practis<«l (‘xcept by relatively small 
groups of persons. 

Most Provinces by rule under secstion 43 (c) insist on the 
by-laws dealing with g(‘ue..ral me(‘tings and rul<*s may b(i made 
under section 43 (/). 

“ All hunmm ahoiM be Iranmeled with the immfmw. 
of publicity withm the sodeJty. For example^ there should 
be. kept in some phee 02 >m. to thi inspection of mim/ mernben" 
a list showing the loam issued to cmry member, tm names 
of his sureties and tlw amount of the loan sUU unpaid, and 
each member sho^M be required to know generally hou> this 
account stands: general' meetings should be frequently held 
a{ which the acowmts and affairs of the society are fully discussed 
and explained.” 

The Committee only refer to publicity within lihe 
society. If all members are equal and, especially, equal 
in liability, all have an equal right to know of the society’s 

^ Of. Ueniok, p. 3ffl ‘ The bowrd of diieotora may ensage a manager 
and a oaebier vbo, upon appointment, must enrol as moiriMrs.’ 

* Rural Credits, pp. 490-60. 
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transactions. The only exception refers to members’ deposits. 
Members must not know who is a depositor and what his 
deposit amounts to. Under the English Act, no one except 
an ojBRcer of the society has the right to inspect the loan or 
deposit account of any other member without his consent in 
writing. Mr. WolflE also excludes the list of maximum credits 
to be allowed to each member [see notes to section 43 (o)] 
but the Committee on Co-operation require this to be fixed 
at the annual general meeting. 

Publicity without the society is usually insisted upon by 
law. Sir F. Nicholson errs, perhaps, on the side of exaggera- 
tion when he writes “ Publicity is, in every European country, 
the first requirement ; everything must be laid open to the 
public view.” If the society is well managed, members 
honest, and repayment punctual, then publicity enhances 
the credit of the society. Rules should be made under 
section 43 Qi) Publicity requires the maintenance of 

proper books of accounts [section 43 ( 17 )] which accordingly 
must be prescribed [section 43 (i), c/. section 136, Indian 
Companies’ Act].^ 


oj thrift among its members, with the Jwpe too, that this idea of 
thrift may spread in the neighbourhood. To effect this object 
loans must be given only when they are really necessary and 
desirable. Further the development of thrift and of a proprie- 
tary interest in the society should be aided by efforts to build 
up as soon as possible a strong reserve fund from profit. The 
society must also be encowaged to obtain as much as possible 
of its capital from the savings which its teaching and example 
have brought about among its members and their neighbours.^^ 
The promotion of thrift is prominently put forward 
in the preamble to the Act. As the Committee say : the 
object of co-operation is as much to encourage savings as to 


Publicity, of course, is very necessary if liability is tmlimited but it is 
not always popular. In Austria, ‘ while the fanners are ■willing to trust the 
society with their savings, many are still unaccustomed to banking usages, 
and, when they want credit, they prefer to go secretly to their friends 
or the money lenders rather than let their neighbours know that they wo 
in need of assistance (Herrick, p. 867). The late Sir W. T. RusseU, giving 
e'vidence before the House of Lords Committee, ascribed the small amount 
of members* deposits in Ireland to the fact that the Irish peasant does 
not like his nei^bonrs to know that he has money, and he does not trust 
any committee. Sir Rider Haggard quotes one authority who declared 
as his deliberate opinion that tenant farmers will not oo-opera'te, because, 
co-operative accounts being open to inspection, they fear that their landlords 
might raise the rents if it were found that they were prospering '(Rural 
Denmark, p. 190). 
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grant loans on reasonablo terms.” The principal ditocit 
objects are thus: (1) the onconragcnient of tlirift, (2) the 
accumulation of loanable capital, and (3) the retiuction of 
interest on borrowed money by a system of mutual credit. 
See notes to Preamble, where it is shown that a member 
acquires a right {of. section 12) to deposit his savings in 
the society and bonce there must be control over deposits 
from non-members [sootions 30 and 43 (e)]. formation 
of a reserve fund may bo prescribed by rules uud<*r section 43. 
(p) ; a minimum is cnsiuvul by section 33. 

The question of thrift lies at the very foundation of 
tho problems of Indian poverty. Tlirift depends upon 
foresight, abstinence or self-control, and security of life 
and property ; and so can only bo hnnul in a settled edu- 
cated community. No panactui for tho troubles of India 
will bo of any liisting value unless there be thrift. The 
great wealth of England is largely due to centuries of 
thrift ; the poverty of India’s masses is largely due to its 
absence in the past. Thrift supplies the capital for all 
enterprise. The capital for agricultural needs and agricul- 
tural improvements must, in the main, come from the savings 
of rural communities.* That the value of thrift is sexsuriiig 
more general recognition is made clear by the reports of 
Registrars. 

It is a defect in tho Indian system that ])r<tviMi()n has 
been made for a distribution of profits on shares ; but it 
should bo noted that the Committee contemplate the profits 
going to reserve and generally the profits should and probably 
will be limited to a fair interest on capital, the maxim um 
being the same as tho rate charged on loans to members. 
In actual practice, the. primary credit societies of India give 
away very little indeed in dividends. Sound guidance 
has made good tho defect in the Act. 

” With all these mmt go the dcmewtaif^i business principles 
of honesty, punctuality, prop&r mtomts, diligmee am paymmt 
when Aue.^ To ensure all this there mmt be adeguaie control 
from within, moreasing v^Uemee and supemsion by the office- 
beofers and a continuous effort by members in learning the 

^ 0/. Irish Report on Rural Credit, p. 8. Of. also Ilerriok, p. SOS, 
Oo'Opeiatire oreoit has obtained a firm foothold in Switserland, hut the 

idea was not introduced on account of any lack of banking facilities 

the little lepublio is frequently referred to as the only country in whioh 
farmers have too mnoh oredit,...,.necessity didnot bring eo-oiierative 
credit into being in Switzerland. It was started heoanse of its moral effect 
m teaching fanuers to be thtir own bankets and to he mutually tei^oasihle 
lor one another.’ 
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prindpl^ of co-operation, in meeting frequently, in watching 
others, in worMng hard and observing thrift, and in pmctual 
repayment of their own loans as they fall due.” 

IVom the above it will be tmdeistood that strictness 
is essential. Mr. Wolff says : “ there should be inexorable 
strictness with regard to the observance of rules and under- 
takings, not only as to repayment of loans ” ; and in another 
place, “ rigorous insistence upon prompt pa 3 mient is another 
characteristic feature. Harsh as it may appear to people 
new to such banking, it is necessary and represents sound 
policy.” Also “ checking and controlling is the fibre which 
runs through the entire organisation.” 

The Committee omitted a very characteristic feature 
of Co-operative Societies, namely, the absence of any limit 
to the number of members. Such a limit is prohibited in 
Germany, Belgium, etc., and is penalised in England. It 
may be provided for by rules under section 43 (j) (see 
notes thereunder). It is one of the points distinguishing 
a Co-operative Society from a Joint-Stock Company (see 
notes to section 4), and from a society “ established with 
the object of facilitating the operations of such a society ” 
(e.g., a Central Bank).i 

Mr. Cahill finds the following principles now practised 
in all Baiffeisen societies in Germany : — 

(1) Limitation of area to secure personal knowledge 

[o/. section 6 (1) a]. 

(2) Low shares [cf. section 43 (e)]. 

(3) Permanent indivisible reserve fond (section 33). 

(4) Unlimited liability [section 4 (2)].® 


^ It is essential to the co*operatiTe idea that the matured society 
should keep its ranks open to the weaker brethren who are still without^ 
and never pursue strength at the price of their injury or neglect (Fay), 

* C/. Smith Gordon : Oo-operation for Farmers, p. 33. Both the 
Baiffeisen and the Schhlze societies were oii^naUy established on the 
basis of unlimited liability. The Baiffeisen societies, with unimportant 
exceptions, have preserved this feature to the present day, but the Urban 

societies have adopted the more suitable form of limited liability 

When the pioneers began their work, they had no option in this matter,, 
for the law did not &ow co-operative associations to limit the liability of 
their members. Also p. 113 Unlimited liability is contrary to the 
inclination of the times, and we find that it is, in fact, gradually being 
lejfdaced by the more modem system of limitarion by shares. A question, 
which with Raiffeisen was undoubtedly one of principle, has come, now 
that co-operative organisation is widespread and w^ understood, to be 
regarded as one of expediency ; and, mom this point of view, the victorv 
rests, except perhaps in some exceptionally backward districts, with 
limited liability. 

0, OSA 


5 
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(6) Loans only for productive or provident purposes 

[section 13 (o)]. 

(6) Loans only to members (section 29). 

(7) Credit^ for relatively long periods, with payment 

by instalments [section 43 (o)]. 

(8) Determination every year by the members of 

each society of— 

(i) the maximum credit of individual members ; 

{ii) the maximum total of saving deposits receiv- 
able ; 

(m) the maximum total of loans tluit may lie 
taken up (section 30). 

[See section 13 (e)]. 0/. Committee’s Eoport, paragraphs 
52 and 59. 

(9) Absence of profit seeking, dividends if paid being 

limited as a maximum to the rate of interest 

paid by borrowers for loans [section 43 (r)]. 

(10) Office holders (except secretary), not paid for 

their services. 

(11) Promotion of the moral as well ns the material 

advancement of members. 

As will be seen from the rcforcnccs, some of those 
principles have been embodied in tho Act while the others 
are left to be dealt with by rules under section 43. They 
will be discussed in their proper places. 

Finally there may be included here the Eoohdale 
society’s advice to members, chiefly remarkable for common 
sense.' Failures in non-credit societies in India axe usually 
directly traceable to neglect of one or other of these dJkla. 

Eooedalb Sooibtt’s Adviob to Members.^ 

Ist— Procure the authority and protection of the' 
law by enrolment. 

2Md— Let integrity, intelligenoe, and ability be indis- 
pensable qualifications in the choice of officers and managers 
and hot wealth or distinction. 


'From ‘Industrial Co-operation* by Miss Catherine Webb. 
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3rd — ^Let each member have only one vote, and make 
no distinction as regards the amount of wealth any member 
may contribute. 

4cih — ^Let majorities rule in all matters of Government. 

Sf^Look well after the money matters. Punish fraud 
when duly established by the immediate expulsion of the 
defrauder. 

6f^Buy your goods as much as possible in the first 
markets ; or, if you have the produce of your industry 
to sell, contrive, if possible, to sell it in the last. 

Never depart from the principle of buying and 
selling for Eeady Money.^ 

Qih — ^For the sake of security always have the accounted 
value of the “ fixed stock ” at least one-fourth less than its 
marketable value. 

%th — ^Let members take care that the accounts are 
properly audited by men of their own choosing. 

lOfh — ^Let committees of management always have 
the authority of the members before taking any important 
or expensive step. 

lli^Do not court opposition or publicity, nor fear 
it when it comes. 

12<h — Choose those only for your leaders whom you 
can trust, and then give than your confidence. 

The BocJudale plan related primarily to stores and is 
thus prescribed by the late Mr. Holyoake. " It was that 
the profits made by sales should be divided among all members 
who made purchases, in proportion to the amount they 
spent, and that the shares of profits coming due to them 
should remain in the hands of the directors until it amounted 
to five pounds, they being registered as shareholders of that 
amount. The stores would Ihus save their shares for them 
and they would thus become shareholders without it costing 
them anything ; so that if all went wrong they lost nothing ; 
and if they stuck like sensible men to the store, they might 
save in the same way another five pounds, which they could 

draw out as they pleased The merit of this scheme 

was that it created capital among men who had none, 
and allured purchasers to the store by the prospect of a 
quarterly dividend of profits upon their outlay. Those 


^ This abolitioa of sale on credit proved a powerful stimulant to thrift. 
People had to save to buy, before they could enjoy. 
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who had the lai^est families had the largest dealings, and 
it appealed ae though the more they ate the more they 
saved. 

Raiffeisen slightly modified this by keeping all profits 
in an indivisible permanent reserve. He thus also created 
capital among men who had none but it belonged to tlic 
society and not to the individual members. 
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ACT No. 11 OF 1912 


Passed by the Goveenoe-Gbneral of India in 

CoDNcn.. 

{Received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the Isi March, 1912.) 

An Act to amend the Law relating to Co-operative 
Societies. 

^^HEEEAS it is expedient further to facilitate 
the formation of Co-operative Societies for 
the promotion of thrift and self-help among 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means,* and for that purpose to amend the law 
relating to Co-operative Societies ; it is herebj 
enacted as follows : — 

The Bombay Act has the following preamble : — 

“ Whereas it is expedient further to facilitate the 
formation and working of Co-operative Societies for the 
promotion of thrift, self-help and mutual aid among 
agriculturists and other persons with common economic 
needs so as to bring about better living, better business 
and better methods of production and for that purpose 
to consolidate and amend the law rdating to Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the Presidency of Bombay; it is 

hereby enacted ” 

The Madras Act (VI of 1932) repeats this. 


1 If the Act is amended the preamble shonld run ‘ promotion of 
thrift, mutual help and self-help among agrioultniists, artisans and other 
persons Tvith needs in common.* ['fiiis old suggestion has now only 
historical interest.] 
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Short title 

and 

extent. 



1. . (1) This Act may be called the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1912 ; and 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

Prior to 1904, Co-opmtive Societies coixld not bo 
organised under a recognised legal form except imder 
the Indian Companies Act, Tlicy could not obtain 
the same legal status and privileges as commercial 
companies without submitting to the restrictions generally 
considered necessary for their proper control. Moreover, 
it must be remembered _ that, without registration, no 
binding force could be given to rules, and hence discip- 
line could not be enforced. Not only that but associa- 
tions of more' than ten persons for the purpose of bank- 
ing are illegal unless registered under the Companies 
Act (see notes to sec. 4), so that there could be no 
question of starting unre^tered societies. The Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904) was accord- 
ingly passed “ to encourage thrift, self-help and oo-opera- 
tion.” It was founded on the English Friendly Societies 
Act but conferred corporate existence which that Act 
does not do. In this and some other rejects it followed 
the Industrial and Fro'vident Societies Act under which 
nearly all the non-credit societies are registered. The 
latter Act, however, insists on limited liability. 

It is important to remember that Co-operative 
Societies are companies which would ordinarily (ond 
can if the members so desire) come under the ordinary 
company law of the land, but they base their claim to 
exemption from the Companies Act on the ground that 
their object is not the acquisition of gain Tby way of 
profit for themselves or their members. The Govern- 
ment of India stated that “the object of this measure 
(of 1904) is to provide the requisite legal basis for the 
establishment in India of Co-operative Credit Societies 

Legislation is called for not only in order to 

lay down the fundamental conditions which must be 
observed but also with a view to giving such societies 
a corporate existence without resort to the elaborate 

provisions of the Companies Act” “The 

bulk of the non-credit Co-operative Societies recognised 
by the law (of 1912) are placed on a footing sfwikr to 
that of joint-stock companies and it will be necessary in 
practice to see that the Act is not utilised for the benefit 
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of societies wMct are not really of a co-operative 
character.” 

Bombay yields a very interesting point of lavr : under 
section 3 (e) of the Land Acquisition Act, a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912 ranks as a 
society for the purpose of compulsory acquisition of land. 
But the Bombay Act of 1925 repealed the India Act of 1912 
in so far as it applies to the Bombay Presidency (section 73), 
and therefore it has been held that societies re^tered under 
the Bombay Act of 1925 are not societies registered within 
the meaning of the India Act of 1912 and so are not companies 
within the meaning of section 3 (e) of the Land Acquisition 
Act and therefore are not entitled to the benefit of this Act. 
(Appeal 272 of 1929, decided 7th July 1930, by Madgavkar 
and Barlee, JJ.) 

Promotion of Thrift : frn^ality, economical 

management, economy (Century Dictionary). This 
object necessitates the right of a member to deposit his 
savings in his society (sec. 12 notes), this right is of the 
very essence of a credit society and it is extremely 
doubtful if it could be restricted by any rule or order of 
a Local Government. As the society may not be able 
to find useful employment for all the savings ofiered, it 
must give priority to deposits from members over those 
from non-members [sections 30 and 43 (e)]. Similarly as 
Central Banks, as a condition of registration, must be 
established with the object of f^iUtating the operations 
of primary societies, they also must give preference to 
deposits ttom such societies over those from outside, 
even thbugh this entails a dimiaution of income. The 
question of greater or less profit must not be an argu- 
ment with any Co-operative Society except in so far as 
it touches the economic interests of the members. 

The promotion of thrift also renders desirable a 
saving deposit system ; for these societies will furnish to 
agriculturists a safe method of investing small savings 
in an institution at their own doors, which is managed 
publicly by persons whom they know and for objects 
which they can see and test. Such savings have proved 
here and ^ewhtere good lying money. The Committee 
considered that when once well started, the Co-operative 
Societies will be used by agriculturists for their savings 
far more freely than any Government institution can 
ever hope to be used and that their use will be attended 
by far greater economic advantages to the country than 
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any likely extension of Post Office Savings Banks* (para. 
61). Unfortunately non-members depositing in Co- 
operative Societies have to pay stamp duty on with- 
drawals, from which they are exempt when dealing with 
the Post Office Banks. Mr. English when Eegistrar of 
Burma wrote: “ If co-operation can lessen the waste 
of capital. by inculcating thrift, it will be a boon to the 
country but it must be continually borne in mind tliat 
the provision of funds to assist waste or even merely 
further to raise the standard of living by enabling the 
cultivator to spend the difference in interest payment in 

luxury and amusement, is greatly to be deprecated 

In Burma, borrowing is mostly due to habit and want of 

forethought and not to necessity, the mere 

provision of cheap money through Co-operative Societies 
or otherwise tends, owing to the existing state of public 
feeling, to induce waste of income rather than thrift.” 
The importance of encouraging thrift can hardly bo 
exaggerated ; as Mr. Dupemex says : “ The great lesson 
of thrift will r^uire a great deal of teaching in India 
where the soil is so fertue and nature so bountiful, that 
the peasant, however badly off he may find himself in 
the present, never loses hope in the future. He knows 
that if his present harvest fails, the ohanccs are that in 
another few months the land will again give forth its 
abundance. Improvidence is often laid to his charge, 
but the feelings that some observers attribute to this 
cause may, perhaps wit^ equal truth, be traceable to a 
deeply-seated faith in the future.”® 

Credit societies of the Raiffeisen type throughout 
Europe have a more active existence than those in 
Ireland for one or both of two reasons ; they are the great 
centres of thrift for the rural population, and they have 
trading powers. The funds accumulated by thrift enable 
them either locally (as in Italy) or through a federation 
(as in Austria) to capitalise and finance the trading side 


^The Post Office Savings Banks were originally designed to serve 
only the towns ; they have been extended to smaller towns and Isige 
villages but they have not attracted, and were never intended to attract, 
deporits from the general body of agrienltniists. Thus there should be 
no fear of competition between these instSturiona and Co-operative 
Credit Societies m villages, bnt the fact that the money deposited in 
these Post Office Banks is not separately invested bnt is used by the 
Qovemment of India for its ways and means adds a touch of delicacy 
to the problem. 

s Dupemex, pp. SS-SO. 
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of the movement.! The tendency to -withdraw capital 
from the land instead of investing more in it is remarked 
upon by many writers. It used to be one of the grievances 
of intelligent Irishmen, like the late Sir Horace Plunkett, 
that the deposits of the local Savings Banks were trans- 
ferred to London and so lost to the Island which has never 
enjoyed a plethora of money. If Indian agriculture is to 
be supplied with all the capital it can usefully anploy, 
this must in large measure be accumulated by the thrift 
of co-operators.® 

Along with the promotion of thrift must go the 
checking of improvident lending (Wolfi). 

Self-help . — One of the great lessons learned in Europe 
is that in the long run the farmers succeed best when 
they help themselves. Whenever they become dependent 
on the Government they keep looking to the government 
for more aid. It is believed to be a correct generd 
statement that rural credit is on the strongest basis 
in those countries where it has been developed 

most completely without government aid 

government should do nothing that can effectively be 
done by indmdual farmers, or by the farmers collec- 
tively through voluntary eSort.* 

Persons of limited wieaws.— Miss Webb (Industrial 
Co-operation) writes : Co-operation is essentially the 
outcome of poverty and need, and has achieved its 
grea-test success amongst the moderately poor. The 
condition that co-operators shotfld provide their own 
capital is apt to prove a hindrance to the extension of 
the movement to the very poor and, hence arises the • 
hitherto unsolved problem of how to bring its benefits 
within their reach. The nature of the surroundings in 
wb'ch the lives of the poorest are passed, the lack of 
training and of education— in the real sense of the word — 


^ Rural Reoonstructiou iix Ireland (p. 147). 

® Deposits in Post Office Savins Banks in 1918-19 amounted to 1,882 
lakhs of rupees ; the total working capital of all Co-operative Societies 
in 1918-19 was 1,614 lakhs. Deposits in Agricultural Societies amounted 
to 96 lakhs. By 1921, the figures had risen to 2,286 lakhs deposits in 
Post Office Savings Banks and 2,642 lakhs working capital in Co-operative 
Societies. In 1923, the latter stood at 3,554 fakhc. In the last ten 
years, there has been a marked decline in private deposits in Joint-Stock 
Banks and a marked increase of deposits and investments in the Post 
Office, Postal Cash Certificates and Co-operative Societies. 

^ American Commission on Rural Credit Observations, Part I, pp. 
13, 27. 
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from wMct they sufier, makes it difficixlt for them to 

realise the benefits of co-operation 

The system of obtaining goods on credit is 

one which has unfortunately become very common among 
these people, owing largely to the uncertain nature of 
their surroundings, and the burden of debt often brin^ 
with it an obhgatlon to continue dealing with a parti* 
cular tradesman. 

It must be admitted, too, that Co-operative Societies 
have in many instances ceased to recognise their obliga* 
tions towards the very poor or have failed to realise that 
the special needs of poverty call for special methods. 

The above extract is applicable to Indian conditions. 
It has to be remembered that the conditions in which 
the very poor live tend to develop the meaner side of 
their characters and accordingly it is unusually difficult 
to inculcate ideas of honesty, fair dealing and thrift. 

_ ^ In Burma, the members of societies appear to be 
disinclined to admit people of the poorest classes, land- 
less labourers, fishermen and pedlars.^ 

The fact that persons of limited means deserve most 
consideration involves as practical results that small 
loans to small people must be given preference over 
large loans to those more well-to-do and that the savings 
of the poorer members must be accepted even if it neces- 
sitates returning the large deposits of the prosperous. 

At the same time it must be remembered that heavy 
debt may reasonably be considered by a society as 
justifying a refusal to admit a candidate into a credit 
society. Major Jack, for instance, montioned that of 
the cultivators of Paridpui, there are six per cent, whose 
debts are far too large for any co-operativo movement 
safely to deal with* ; and of Finland it is said that ex- 
perience has shown that the very poorest do not join 
Co-operative Societies, in particular such as do net have 
a permanent place of residence or fixed income.® 
Similarly of Europe Herriok points out that Peoples’ 
Banks of ^e Schfilze-Delitzsch and Luzatti typo gene- 
rally speaking are not small institutions for feeble folks. 
The American enthusksts who are hoping to improve the 


^Aiuid« 1 Report, 1821, p. 6. 

* Eeouomio lofe of a Bengal Biatriot, p. 111. 

* Oo-operation in finland, p. 12. 
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condition of the shifting and thriftless population by means 
of co-operation will be disappointed to find that this has 
been aoeomplished in Europe only in spots where the work 
is sustained by the ceaseless and unrequited toil of philan- 
thropisra devoting themselves to the arduous tasks as priests 
to their mission.^ Undoubtedly the feeling of economie 
distress has up to the present been one of the invariable 
conditions of the co-operative movement^ but as attention 
is toned from credit to other applications of the co-operative 
principle, it becomes clear that the one essential requisite is 
the marked consciousness of a common interest in the accom- 
plishment of some ddSnite purpose.® This may be im- 
proved credit, cheaper supplies or better prices for produce, 
or any other common economic need; the point is that 
while co-operation is almost the only avenue of escape from 
poverty, its benefits are equally open to others who are 
willing to work for the common good of all. It woxJd, 
perhaps, be an improvement if tl^ reference to persons 
of limited means were omitted as has been done in the 
Bombay and Madras Acts.'* 

Of England, it has been said : “ a large farmer should 

be his own co-operator Large farmers have no 

interest in ousting the middleman or r^ucing his profits ; 
they are in a position to dictate terms, whereas the small 
former is dictated to.”® 

The restriction of the benefits of the Act to persons 
of limited means is aided by the provisions as to maximum 
interest of membms (sec. 5), by the power to fix a maximum 
loan [sec. 43 (o)] and by rules relating to profits [secs. 33, 
and 43 (r)]. As persons. of limited means have no money 
to spare, loans for unproductive purposes must be rigidly 
restricted. 

2. In tlds Act, unless there is anything repug- neflniaons. 
nant in the subject or context— 

(o) “ by-laws ” means the roistered by-laws 
for the time being in force and includes 


^ Kural Credits, p. 459. 

* Cf. Co-operation in Finland, p. 8. 

*Vogt, p. 236. 

* In Great Britain an axialysis carefully made of the members of 
typical societies bus sbovn about 95 per cent, to be non-income-tax payers 
(Tetlow : Co-operative Auditing, p. 3). 

^ Levy : Large and Small Holdings, p. 189. 
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a registered amendment of the by- 
laws : 

Buraia omits “ and includes by-kws 

(6) “ Committee ” means the governing body 
of a registered society to whom the 
management of its aSairs is entrusted 

Bombay bas : “ the Committee of Management 
or other directing body to whom, etc.” 

Burma has “ direction ” for “ management.” 

(c) “ member ” includes a person joining in 

the application for the registration 
of a society and a person admitted 
to membership after registration in 
accordance with the by-laws and any 
rules : [under sec. 43 (<^]. 

(d) “ officer ” includes a chairman, secretary, 

treasurer, member of Committee, or 
other person empowered under the 
rules or the by-laws to give directions 
in regard to the business of the 
society : 

The Madras Act, quite unnecessarily adds presi- 
dent, vice-chairman and assistant secretary. 

(e) “registered society” means a society 

registered or desmed to be registered 
under this Act : 

Burma has : “ Co-operative Society ” means a 
society registered under this i.ct. 

(/) “Registrar” means a person appointed 
to perform the duties of a Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies under this Act ; 
and 

(g) “ rules ” means, rules made under this 
Act. 


^ The English. Acts define Committee as the committee of management 
or other directing body of a society. 
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(а) By-laws . — Correspond to the articles of associa- 

tion of companies [c/. definition of articles — 
Indian Companies Act, sec. 2 (1)]. The 
by-laws, which include the objects (see notes to 
sec. 4) completely define and restrict the 
society’s activities. The Act itself does not 
empower a society to make by-laws. It must 
have them before it is registered [sec. 8 (3)] 
and it may amend them (sec. 11). The Local 
Government may by rule under section 43 (c) 
empower a society to make by-laws. A 
by-law is a standing rule of a corporation 
or society, made for the regulation of its 
internal organisation and conduct ; it is 
distinguished from a provision of its consti- 
tution in being more particular and more 
readily altered (Century Dictionary). 

(б) Committee. — A committee is not prescribed by 

the Act. In Acts of other countries it is. 
For instance, the New York State Law pro- 
vides that every such corporation shall be 
managed by a board of not less than five 
directors. The South African Act goes further 
and fixes the miniimnn at three, the quorum at 
not less than half the number and prescribes 
meeting at least once a month. In India, 
rules may be framed, if necessary. 

(c) Member . — In the Indian Companies Act, a 
member is one who subscribes to the memo- 
randum and who agrees to become a member, 
he must take not less than one share. [See 
notes to sections 6 and 12.] Members may 
be registered societies (section 6). 

Madras has : “ financing bank ” means a registered 
society, the main object of which is to lend money to 
other registered societies. 

Bombay by a curious oversight has the definition: 
" Society ” means a society registered or deemed to be 
registered under this Act. The result is unfortunate as 
the Act, as here, proceeds to prescribe “ societies which 
may be registered ”, and that the Begistrar if satisfied may 
register the society and so on. Further, it ignores the very 
important point that unregistered Societies are subject to 
the Indian Companies Act. 
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Includes a fmon : according to section 3, clause 39, 
General Clauses Act (X of 1897) “ person ” aliall include 
any Company or Association or body of individuals, wbetber 
incorporated or not. 

In tbe original bill the second clause ran : “ persons 
elected by tbe members for the time being,” the substi- 
tution of the word “ admitted ” does not do away with 
the necessity of selection, election precedes admission 
[c/. 42 (d)]. 

“ It is important that members should be eligible for 
admission by election only so as to secure that mutual 
confidence upon which successful co-operation must 

depend The selection must still be personal 

and made by the society ; no person can claim amission 
under any automatic rule and the important principle 
that the new member must be accepted by the old ones 
or their representatives is maintained.”^ 

As a matter of fact, this element of selection is not 
confined to Co-operative Societies. Even in the case of 
Companies, Directors may decline to register any transfer 
of shares, not being fully paid-up, to a person of whom they 
do not approve. They generally merely consider the question 
of the uncalled liability, but joint-stock banks usually 
provide in their articles for more strict election. In Co- 
operative Credit Societies, careful selection is a vital principle 
as it is the possible borrowers who are being selected. In 
stores societies dealing for cash only, it is less important. 
The importance of selection varies to a large eaitent with the 
liability of members and with the objects of the society. 
In a general supply (stores) society, selling only for cash, 
it is insignificant. The Indian Companies Act adds the 
words : “ and whose name is entered in its register of 
members,” and the entry in the register is prima facie proof 
of membership but (see sec. 25 and notes) this does not 
apply to Co-operative Societies; membere^p has to be 
directly proved. The English Act follows the Companies Act, 

(d) Officer refers to those dealt with by rule under 
section 43 (g). It does not include an auditor. 

Eor.the sake of convenience clause 29, section 3 of the 
General Clauses Act may be repeated hero: 

Lo&A Gocerrmenf.— Shall mean the person authorisedi 
by law to administer ezecutiy^ government in the part Cf 


OoTemment of India BieBolution. 
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British India in which the Act or Eegulation containing 
the expression operates, and shall include a Chief Com- 
missioner. 


Registration. 

3. The Local Grovernment may appoint aTheRegis- 
person to be Registrar of Go-opexative Societies for 
the Province or any portion of it, and may appoint 
persons to assists such Registrar, and may, by general 
or special order, confer on any such persons all or 
any of the powers of a Registrar under this Act. 

The last three and a half lines are new to the Act of 
1912 ; and were unfortunately omitted from the Burma 
Act of 1927 ; generally speaking, the Registrar exercises 
over societies the power of a Court over Companies under 
the Indian Companies Act. The Burma Committee recom- 
mended that the Local Government should have restored 
to it the power embodied in the last three and a half lines. 

■ Under this Act the Registrar is constituted the very 
foundation of the movement. It is left entirely to his 
discretion to register or to refuse to register a society (cf. 
section 9), and the by-laws and every amendment of them 
require his approval (c/. sections 9 and 11). Thus on him 
rests the responsibility of seeii^ that a society starts under 
conditions as favourable as he can maJre them. In order 
to ensure that wise rules are carefully observed he is given 
unlimited power of inspection and audit (cf. sections 17 and 
35). He controls the power of a society to make loans to, 
and receive deposits &om, a non-member [c/. sections 29 
(1) and 30], and has a voice in the investment and disposal 
of its funds [vuJe sections 32 (1) d and 34]. Finally, he has 
full discretion, subject to the right of appeal to the Local 
Government or such Revenue Authority as it may nominate, 
to order the dissolution of a society (cf. section 39) and to 
appoint a liquidator to wind it up. These are extensive 
powers and in some quarters there is an inclination to object 
to them being centred in a government official. But it 
cannot reasonably be disputed that the control of the 
movement by official Registrars has been a success, and has 
not in any way tended to paralyse progress. Only one who 
devoted .all his time to mastering the many problems that 
come up for solution could deal at all adequately with the 
duties of the post. Undoubtedly India has been saved many 
failures and many years’ delay by the present system. The 

c, OSA 6 
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ofiSicially controlled movement has so far reached only a 
fraction of the villages, but ■where it has not penetrated 
co-operation has not gained a footing.^ Nowhere have those 
who clamour for the elimination of official control proved 
their ability to do without it. 

Registrars are not, and are not intended to be, merely 
registering officers; they are also expected to provide 
supervision, assistance, counsel and control. Government 
alone was in a position to supply the knowledge and 
organisation necessary to start the work and Government 
alone is able, by its association with the movement, to create 
the outside confidence necessary to give it stability. It is 
necessary that Government, through its own and the societies’ 
staff, should continue the co-operative education of societies 
long after they are registered. The fact that societies, 
though primarily self-contained and self-governed, are 
subject to supervision by Government officers, has an 
important effect in attracting public confidence, and the 
benefits thus accruing to the country at large fully justify 

the expenditure of public money on official supervision 

Perhaps, in no direction has this been better illustrated than 
by the decline of deposits in joint-stock banks and their 
inenrease in State-supervised institutions. 

The movement must in its essence be a popular one 
and nothing should be done to weaken the feeling among 
co-operators that it is based upon self-reliance and in- 
dependence. Government, therefore, in the best interests 
of -the movement, must not alloVv co-operation in this country 
to become an official concern managed by State estabEsliment 
(Government of India Resolution). The Registrar is 
primarily responsible for seeing that a new society is being 
formed on a sound basis ; he must not confine himself merely 
to seeing that the applications for registration satisfy the 
condi-tiots of the Act and the Rules (Committee’s Report). 
Madras has embodied this in a rule (cf. next section). 

It is worth noting that Registrars need not necessarily 
be officials of Government, and the practice is growing of 
appointing non-official helpers as Honorary Assistent 
Registrars with certain powers of a Registrar. 


1 It is onziovs to find an English writer saying : I agree that 

the tanner is mttoh more likely to oo-oi^rate nrhen a state offioial ^oes 
round and tells him to do eo, than when his neighhonr (who might possihfy 
get the job of bring tiie local secretary of the society) tries to be persnasire. 
(Oteen. Xhe Awakening of England, p. 342.) 
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In England the only qualMcation obligatory for a 
Begistiar is that he be a banister of not less than 12 years’ 
standing. However, besides registering, he also prepares 
and circulates model forms of accounts, balance-sheets, 
and valuations and collects and publishes information 
as to statistics useful to the societies. All salaries and 
expenses are paid by the Treasury. He is not necessarily 
versed in co-operative principles and hence perhaps those 
lapses which Mr. Wolff castigates him for. In India, the 
Committee on Co-operation place a heavy burden on the 
Registrar (para. 192); he must be continually studying 
co-operative literature, which is now most extensive ; he 
must make himself acquainted with economic conditions 
and practices both throughout India and in his own province ; 
he must know the principles and methods of joint-stock 
bankiag; and must examine the systems of developing 
thrift and inculcating co-operation which have been tried 
in other countries. He is also head of a teaching establish- 
ment and must devise effective means for impressing a real 
knowledge of co-operation on the bulk of the population. 

He has further to control a large staff, to draft modd by-laws 
and rules, to collect statistics and write reports, to advise 
Government on various subjects, and to keep in close touch 
with the higher ffnance of the movement as managed by 
Provincial Banks and Central Banks. 

4. Subject to the • provisions hereinafter Societies 
contained, a society which has as its object thcbere^^*^ 
promotion of the economic interest of its members 
in accordance with co-operative principles, or a 
society established with the object of facilitating the 
operations of such a society, may be rostered under 
this Act with or without limited liabilily ; 

Provided that unless the Local Government by 
general or special order otherwise directs-- 

(1) the liability of a society of which a 

member is a registered society shall be 
limited; 

(2) the liability of a society of which the 

object is the creation of funds to 
be lent to its members, and of 
which the majority of the members 
are agriculturists, and of which no 
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member is a registered society, shall 
be unlimited. 

Buima has this proviso in a separate section 10, but 
in section 2 has “ if its objects include ” an amendment of 
very doubtful value. 

In amending the Act, it would be desirable to iMert the 
word “primary” before “object”. This has been done 
in the Madras Act. In a society for the sale of milk, 
the creation of such funds may be a secondary and even 
distant object, but it may be advisable to keep liability 
limited. Bombay has- done this. 

Bombay farther adds : and the members of such a 
society shall, on its liquidation, be jointly and severally 
liable for and in respect of all obligations of such a society ; 
Provided further that when the question whether the 
liability of a society is limited or unlimited has once been 
decided by the Registrar at the time of registration his 
decision shall be hnal. Madras repeats the first three lines 
only, omitting the proviso. 

In the old Act, section 7, the liability of rural societies 
was unlimited and of urban limited or unlimited. 

Object.— Th^ objects must be clearly and fully specified 
as they have to be approved before registration, they corres- 
pond tx) the memorandum of association of a company and 
they restrict the transactions of a society as it ennnot have 
any other object than those specified. Any act which is 
beyond the objects thus specified is uUra vires and void and a 
contract entered into beyond them is void as the members 
have only agreed to associate together and to undertako 
liability for the promotion of speemed objects ; the members 
of the Committee are personally liable for any loss the society 
may sustain by reason of acts done by them not warranted 
by the objects. As the object must be the promotion of 
the economic interests of its members, a society must not 
serve non-members and transaction with non-members 
may be held uUra vires. Thus a society established for 
co-operative sale of produce cannot make loans unless this 
is specially mentioned as an additional object. 

Some Acts specify the objects for which a Co-operative 
Society may be formed, that of South Africa is an example ; 
others define the objects in comparativdiy narrow terms. 

Economic interests are not defined but the preamble 
suggests thrift and self-help. In France, the object of 
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Agricultural Credit Societies “ shall exclusively be that of 
facilitating or of guaranteeing operations affecting, agri- 
culture.” 

The supply of capital for productive purposes, educa- 
tion in the true uses of credit, combination to secure the 
fullest advantages in a world of competition, the elimin^on 
of middleman’s profits are amongst the objects aimed at. 
The essential idea is the carrying on of business in common 
which may be — 

(t) for credit; 

(ii) for purchase of raw materials ; 

(m) for sale of products (agricultural or industrial) ; 

(i«) for production ; 

(») for purchase wholesale for sale to members of 
food-stuffs and household requisites (e.g., 
stores) ; 

(w) for acquisition of implements for agriculture 
or industry; 

{vii) for construction and acquisition of dwelling- 
houses (e.g., building societies). 

An Indian Station Club is a Co-operative Society, whose 
object is the provision of recreation, games, reading, etc., 
for its members but not the promotion of economic interests. 
It is usually strictly co-operative in its constitution and rules. 
It is a good example of a Co-operative Society which cannot 
be registered under this Act but may be dealt with under 
the Companies Act. 

Of its mettibers. — A society is only concerned with the 
interests of its members and its activities cannot be affected 
by the interests of non-members. Dealing with non-members 
can only be undertaken when this furthers the interests of 
members. The Local Government (sec. 31) may prohibit 
or restrict such transactions, it cannot order them to be 
carried out. 

These words “ of its members ” find a prominent place 
in every Act relating to co-operative societies. 

Co-operative principles have already been discussed ; 
any attempt at a precise definition of a Co-operative Society 
was intentionally avoided in the interests of elasticity and 
simplicity. The Act contains just the minimum conmtions 
necessary to prevent abuse. 
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With the object of fadlitatmg the operation^.— Conha.1 
Banks and Unions can only be established with the object of 
facilitating the operations of primary societies. Profit- 
making can be no part of their object. “ The acquisition 
of gain ” must be left to joint-stock companies. They were 
not recognised by the first Act and this section lias been 
amended to include them. 

(?) They must be established with the object of 
facilitating the operations of Co-opeiutivc 
Societies ; 

(ii) their liability must ordinarily be limited; 

(Hi) they are not subject to the restrictions imposed 
by section 5, so far as their members arc 
societies ; 

(id) they are not subject to the requirements of 
section 6 with regard to members, residence, 
and similarity of tribe, class or occupation ; 
where shares are held by indiyidual persons, the latter are 
restricted by section 6 but not by section 6. Thus one 
society and one individual could form a Central Bank. 

A Central Bank, in short, need not conform to general 
co-operative principles. It may be and usuaUy is a joint- 
stock company, enjoying the privileges of registration under 
this Act on condition that it adheres strictly to its object. 
In the Companies Act, section 254, a joint-stock company 
is defined as a “ Company having a permanent paid-up or 
nominal share capital of fixed amount divided into shares, 

also of fixed amount and formed on the principle 

of having for its members the holders of those shares 

and no other persons.” 

It thus becomes exceedingly important to check any 
tendency to put profit-seeking for itself before the object 
of hdp^ other societies. The following extract from a 
Provincial Beport is an instance of the evil to be fought : 
The arrangem^t whereby it was agreed that village societies 

should deposit their surplus funds in the Central 

Bank has been discontinued as unprofitable to the Oentraj 
Bank which had to pay 7 per cent, whereas it could get what 
it wanted on its own account at 6 per cent. 

As already mentioned in discussing the question of 
tiucift, a Central Bank must give preference to deposits 
from primary societies representing the savings of their 
members. 
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As the Central Banks hold in deposit the surplus funds of 
primary societies, it is essential that these latter should deot 
wholly or in part the Managing Committee of the Central Bank, 
as a safeguard n^inst these funds being used in any speculative 
venture or in any manner .calculated to injure their interests. 

“ May he registered .” — It must be registered under this 
or under the Companies Act. Of. section 4, Companies Act : 
“ no Company, association or partnership consisting of 
more than ten persons shall be formed for the purpose of 
carrying on the business of banking unless it is restored 
as a Company under this Act ” (or olier Act) and no similar 
Company of more than 20 persons shall be formed for the 
pu^ose.of carrymg on any other business that has for its 

object tile acquisition of gain by the Company 

or by the individual members thereof unless it is registered 
under this Act (or other Act) . These provisions apply to 
such associations until and unless they are registered under 
this Act (sec. 48). 

This section of the Companies Act deserves to be more 
widely known. In Europe, the general legal view is that' 
all associations are illegal, unless permitted by the law. 

An unregistered society would not be a body corporate ; 
it would be illegal ; it could not sue or be sued ; it could not 
be voluntarily woundup^ ; it could not enter into contracts ; 
it could have no le^l rights over property and every 
individual member womd be liable to be sued by any or aU 
of the creditors for the debts of the Society. It would 
not enjoy any of the ptivileges—ezemption from Income- 
Tax, Stamp duty, Kegistration-fees, etc. Unregistered 
Co-operative Societies are common in Germany and axe 
found elsewhere? : the members assume considerable ride 
in order to avoid restrictions as to accounts, audit, etc. 
Such societies cannot enforce their by-laws.* 

^ The Court could order it to be wound up under Part IX of the 
Indian Companies Act. 

^ * Owing largely to the imperfections of the Italian law, only a 
limited numb^er of Co-operatiye and Friendly Societies and Village Bsmks 
have registered themselves. Application for registration has to be made 
to the local Court of Justice, and the vagueness of the law has allowed 
preju^oed judges to insist on the insertion of unreasonable conditions or 
to refuse registration on arbitrary grounds.* (Italy To-day, p. 195). 

■ The objeottof registration under this or the Companies Act is chiefly to 
facilitate business. If a man is to do business with 11 partners in Banking 
or 21 pwtners in Commerce, be must know who they axe and where they 
live. So that if necessary he can sue them. On the other hand, the 
partners would find litigation very troublesome if they have all to be 
joined as plaintiffs or defendants. If the number of partners increases, 
liidgation would become almost impossible, and credit would cease. 
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There is nothing in this Act to prevent a Co-operative 
Society from being registered under the Companies Act, 
and where the promoters do not wish to follow co-operative 
principles in their entirety or object to official control, it is 
preferable that they should register under the latter Act 
rather than seek exemption by the Local Government 
under sections 45 and 46. When such a society applies to 
be roistered under this Act, it is an act of purely voluntary 
selection and the Eegistrar has the right to point out that 
they have an alternative course, if they do not fall in with 
his requirements. Madras insists, that, before registering a 
society, the Eegistrar shall satisfy himself that it has 
reasonable chances of success with reference to local con- 
ditions. If he refuses to register, he must record a brief 
statement of his reasons for such refusal and the applicants 
receive a copy free of cost. All orders of the Eegistrar are 
open to revision by Government, and an appeal lies against 
a refusal to register. 

Limited may mean limited to the amount, if any, unpaid 
on the shares respectively held by the members, or limited 
to such amount as the members may respectively under- 
take to contribute to the assets of the society in the event 
of its being wound up (limited by guarantee). The liability, 
of course, is for the debts of the society in the event of its 
liquidation [cf. Burma Act, section 2 (c)]. The Madras Act 
says the members shah, on its liquidation, bo jointly and 
severally liable for and in respect of all its obligations. 

The sum for which individual members are liable must 
not be less than the share value ; and the amount of liability 
attaching to each share must be fixed by the by-laws. A 
reduction of the amount of liability attaching to each share 
should only be eSected after publishing a notice in the papers 
and informing creditors, because it is for the creditors’ money 
that the liability exists. A company cannot reduce the 
liability on each share without reconstitution. It can, 
however, reduce the number of shares (and so the total 
liability). To any such reduction the sanction of the Court 
is necessary. 

LiabUity of m&nb&rs . — ^In the German Act “ all persons 
becoming members incur liability also for the engagements 
contracted previous to their entry” this is the ordinary 
company rule and it apparently applies in India. See sections 
23 and 24 “ debts as they existed at the time of his ceasing 
to be a member (or decease).” These obvioiisly include 
all debts. In the Irish rule, however, each member is 
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declared liable only for the debts incurred and loans advanced 
during his membership. Such a rule may place a crushing 
peiialty on the oldest members. In some Russian credit 
societies, liability is limited to tirice the amount of credit 
opened to members. 

In Swedish societies a member’s borrowing rests on 
the area (not more than his actual land) for which he elects 
to enter the society ; and his liability is similarly based. A. 
man may own twenty acres, but “ enter ” for only ten. 

Proviso (1). — ^The proposal that the Registrar should 
have a discretion in the matter was wisely dropped. 

Non-agricultural societies with limited liability require 
special car e as they show a tendency to forget true co-operative 
principles. The fifth conference (1911) expressed the opinion 
that such societies should be encouraged but that they 
should be confined to as small a scope as possible and that 
in aU cases the recording of the purposes of the loan must 
be insisted upon. Further the Committee of the society 
must see that the loan is applied to the purpose for which 
it is given. Without this safeguard such societies were 
quite likely to lead to increased indebtedness. 

The Committee on Co-operation thought that as a 
general principle, liability in non-agricultural credit societies 
should be Umited only — 

(1) when the clientele is fairly well-to-do ; 

(2) when owing to local conditions full mutual 

knowledge cannot so easily be secured among 
the members ; and 

(3) when the share capital is adequate to the business 

undertaken. 

_ It is very important in such societies to limit dividends, 
to insist on punctual repayment and to fix maximum loans 
for each member : ormnary banking principles should be 
strictly adhered to. 

Unlimited liability is of course the earlier and ordi- 
nary form of Lability that prevails throughout all business 
by individuals and unregistered partnerships. It is universal 
except where specially replaced by limited liability under 
some law. Limited liability was allowed to Co-operative 
Societies in England in 1862, almost as soon as it was per- 
mitted to the ordinary commercial company.^ 

^ Pay. Oo-operation at Home and Abroad, pp. 3^3-354 (2nd Pdn.). 
In Germany the law of 1867 prescribed unlimited Uabilily for all societies ; 
in 1889 limited liability was permitted. 
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"Wlere a society is not a body corporate, as in an un- 
registered society, unlimited liability means that a.ny or all 
the creditors may sue any single member for their debts. 
In a registered society, liability refers to the contributions 
which a liquidator may levy imder section 42 (2) h. It is 
liability to contribute which can only be enforced upon the 
windirg-up. An exception in favop: of the Crown is 
embodied in section 44 whereby liability may be enforced 
without the society being wound up. In Germany, societies 
do not appear to be bodies corporate and any creditor may 
sue any member and leave him to recover from his society. 
Under the English Friendly Societies Act, also societies are 
not bodies corporate. 

Unlimited liability is made legally obligatory in mal 
credit societies, as it is the cheapest means of securing the 
interests of depositors and so of providing funds for members. 
It is a practical necessity in a poor community, but it is 
foqnd to possess so many advantages that, even apart from 
this, its retention is desirable. 

It must be real and members must not be allowed to 
slip out of it [c/. secs. 14, 23, 24, 42 (2) 6]. 

It must not be limited by any act of a single member. 
For instance, members should not be allowed to pledge their 
unlimited liability in more societies than one. The model 
rules of a RaifEeisen Society prescribe that persons who 
already belong to another credit association with unlimited 
liability may only acquire membership if they declare 
forthwith their withdrawal from such other society. This 
condition is usually present in all model by-laws issued in 
India. 

Also members should not be permitted to encumber 
their property by mortgage, etc. ; if this be done, proceed- 
ings should at once be taken to recover any outstanding 
loan, and to eixpel the member. The Committee on Co- 
operation (para. 4) did not think that unlimited liability 
carried with it any obligation against alienation. But if a 
member, having pledged his unlimited liability to his society, 
proceeds to encumber or dispose of his material possessions, 
what becomes of the security he offered to depositors ? 

The above does not refer to borrowing from a co- 
operative mortgage bank, but his borrowings from such a 
bank should be reported to his primary credit society. 

The Local Government is given power to relax the rule 
of u nlimit ed liability to meet special cases ; if for instance 
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a local magnate, whose sympathy and assistance it is 
important to secure, desires to become a member but does 
not care to assume a liability which is wholly without limit, 
in such a case his liability may be Hmited to the amount of a 
guarantee. Such was the original intention of the Govern- 
ment of India but the first conference (1906) held that large 
land-owners can best assist the movement by financing 
societies and, while standing apart from participation in 
their management, by helping the managing body by 
advice as may, be necessary and showing an interest in the 
societies)’ progress. 

It would be not co-operation but charity, if a rich man 
joined the society solely to help his poorer fellows. Members, 
in joining, must be actuated by a desire to help themselves. 
The early confusion of ideas here and elsewhere is interesting. 

Unlimited liability having been adopted to increase the 
security offered to outside depositors, the members must 
adopt certain measures to protect themselves against the 
risk involved. The first measure is to restrict membership 
to a small area so as to ensure close personal knowledge of one 
another’s business, position and character [sec. 6 (a)]. 

The second is to secure close supervision over the 
employment of borrowed money. The third is publicity 
within the society as a member must know what he is 
liable for. The fourth is the steady creation of a reserve 
fund [c/. sec. 33 and rules under sec. 43 (p)] to serve as a 
buSer between the creditors and the members. The smaller 
the reserve fund, the greater is the real liability ; but as 
the reserve fund grows, the liability declines. 

The fifth is restriction on transfer (sec. 14) and on 
withdrawal (sec. 23). 

The sixth is the fixing of a limit on thek own liability 
(sec. SO). The members should every year agree upon a 
maximum sum, up to which thdr society may borrow and 
along with this they should fix a maximum credit for each 
member. If the Committee exceed these limits they are 
legally personally responsible for any loss the society may 
sustain. 

By observing these precautions and by carefully confining 
loans to members selected for their honesty, the dangers 
involved in unlimited liability are reduced to a minmum. 

In unlimited liability societies, the share does not 
represent the mmubet’s portion of the capital nor does it 
determine his liability. A member may take more than 
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one share to mcrease the stability and utility of the society 
and to encourage thrift. In pure co-operation no dividend 
is paid on shares in excess of the ordinary interest rate. 
Presumably, in determining contributions under section 42 
(2) b, the liquidator would not be guided by the number of 
shares held by individual members. 

Unlimited liability renders desirable the exclusion of 
women and minors. In the former case the value of their 
liability is extremely doubtful, in the latter case it does not 
legally exist. 

Note the wording of proviso (2), no society should be 
allowed to acquire a share in a society with unlimited 
liability for obvious reasons of prudence. The Madras Act, 
by section 5, makes provision for a change in liability. The 
previous sanction of the Eegistrar is required and every 
member and creditor has to be notified in writing and given 
opportunity to withdraw shares, deposits or loans as the case 
may be {of. Appendix III, p. 311). 

The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
understood that the present Act does not provide for the 
registration of .societies of an All-India character, like the 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association or the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes Association, operating 
over mote than one province. They recommended that the 
Act should be amended to provide for such registration. 


It is not easy to understand this reconunendation. 
There is nothing in the Act to prohibit such registration, 
and ihe wording follows closely that of the Indian Companies 
Act under which associations operating all over India arc 
freely registered. 


BesWoWons ^ 5. 'Where the liability of the members of a 
of member society is limited by shares, no member other than a 
registered society shall— 

(®) hold more than such portion of the share- 
capitaL capital of the society, subject to a 

maximum of one-fifth, as may be 
prescribed by the rules; or 
(b) have or claim any interest in the shares 
of the society exceeding one thousand 
rupees. 

The 'Burma Act prohibits registration of a society as 
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The Bombay Act has : — “ (6) have or claim any interest 
in the shares of the society exceeding three thousand rupees : 
provided that if the society is a housing society a member 
may have or claim an interest in the shares of the society 
not exceeding Es. 10,000.” Madras adheres to the old 
wording above. 

Capital here means the funds contributed or guaranteed 
by shareholders or members.^ Share-capital is commonly 
classed imder three heads; authorised capital: being the 
amount of share-capital which a society (or Company) is 
authorised by its by-laws (or articles} to raise ; subscribed 
capital : being the total value of the shares tahen up by 
members, that is the sum which the existing shareholders 
have undertaken to pay up or the sum of their total liability ; 
and paid-up capitcd : being the amoimt of share capital 
actually paid up out of the sum (subscribed capital) which 
they have undertaken to pay. The difference between the 
subscribed capital and the paid-up capital represents the 
reserve liability of the members. In a -society of limited 
liability, this represents the maximum sum which a liquidator 
can call up by way of contributions [c/. section 42 (2) 6]. 

In limited liability societies, under German law, an 
additional share cannot be acquired till the last one taken 
has been fully paid up. Italy goes further and does not 
allow any unpaid liability at aU.^ 

Under the Companies Act no subscriber of the memo- 
randum is permitted to take less than one share and this 
should be applied to Co-operative Societies and the joint 
holding of a share should' be forbidden. 

The first condition is usually extended to unlimited 
liability societies by by-laws; but in these societies it is 
the accepted rule in pure co-operation that no member 
should have more than one share — ^a rule not followed in 
India. It is a dangerous situation as more shares ruay 
mean more profits without more liability. This section 
does not ap|)Iy to unions whether for baimng, ^arantee, 
or other objects. The principle is characteristie of Co- 
operative Societies and is designed to exclude the mere 
seeker after profits. He is further debarred by section 33 and 
rules under section 43 (r). Clause (6) restricts acquisition of 
rights by mortgage. Cf. section 14 which makes the transfer 
or dharge of shares or interest subject to this maximum,. 


*lijadlay ShirraB: Indian Finance and. Banking, p. 406. 
* Darling ; Co-operation in Germany and Italy. 
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This restriction may be removed by general or special 
order of a Local Government passed under section 4G (j.d.) 
and the Committee on Co-operation considered that the 
statutory limit may be raised to some higher figure such as 
Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 7,500, where difficulty is experienced in 
raising si#cient share-capital for Central 'Banks but added 
that in such cases precautions should be taken to ensure 
that each shareholder should not be allowed more than one 
vote (c/. sec. 13].^ 

In the Industrial and Provident Societies Act and ' 
in most Acts of other countries relating to co-operative 
societias, a similar restriction on the amount of interest a 
member may hold is to be found. 

In Italy, if a member by inheritance acquire more 
than the maximum limit of shares, he is not entitled to 
any share of profits on the excess number and must sell 
them. If he does not sell them then the society may sell 
the shares and hold the proceeds at the members’ disposal. 
This condition is now finding a place in the model by-laws 
of Indian provinces. 

Interest here (and in secs. 14, 20, 21 and 22) moans 
not, of course, interest on capital but the whole stake of 
the member in the funds of the society. 

6. (1) Nosocieiy, other than a society of which 
a member is a registered society, shall be registered 
under this Act which does not consist of at least ten 
persons above the age of eighteen years and, where 
the object of the society is the creation of funds to 
be lent to its members, unless such persona— 

(а) reside in the same town or village or m 

the same group of villages ; or, 

(б) save where the Registrar otherwise directs, 

are members of the same tribe, class, 
caste or occupation. 

(2) The word “ limited ” shall be the last word 
in the name of every society with limited liability 
registered under this Act. 


^ III some Central Banks in the Pnzijah, this restriction was relaxed, 
bnt this led to obvious disadvantages. For the Bhola Motor Owors 
Co-operative Society Ltd., Bakargunj, Bengal, the limit has been fixed 
at Ks. 6.000. 
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Bunaa adds after “ limited ” “ or the vemacolar equiva- 
lent” ; and adds “ wherever the name appears Also if. 
section 12 of the Burma Act. 

Persons : section 3 (39) General Clauses Act (X of 1807) 
prescribes that “ person ” shall include any company or 
association or body of individuals, whether incorporated 
or not. In England it would seem that a corporation or a 
partnership could not be a member, and Bengal now by 
rule specially excludes a joint-stock company. 

Cf. Indian Companies Act, any seven or more persons 
associated for any lawful purpose, may form a company. 
In England, Germany and South AJEcica, the minimum for a 
Co-operative Society is also seven. In New York State, 
Finland, etc., it is five.^ Out of thirty-three state laws in 
America, four insist on 3 persons, eighteen require 5, four 
require 7, one 10, one 20, two 25 and three make no provision. 

Clause (1) does not apply to unions or most Central 
Banks. 

The House of Lords Committee recommended that 
the number of (primary) Banks combining to form a Central 
Bank should not be less than seven and this is the number 
which is prescribed by the Japanese law of 1921 for a 
federation or union of societies. 

(o) Cf. section 4 (2) such a society, unless the majority 
of members are not agriculturists, must have unlimited 
liability and therefore a limited area (see p. 83). A non- 
credit society (e.g., stores) is not subject to unlimited liability 
or limited area. 

Above the age of eighteen years . — ^This condition is 
prescribed at the time of registration but the provision made 
in section 4 (6) of the old Act for the mamtenance of this 
qualification among members afterwards was not retained in 


1 In Finland, for practical reasons it has been fonnd necessary to 
prescribe for rural Banks that they must have at least fifteen members 
at the start, and if a Co-operative store is started, the majority of whose 
members are parsons of small means, it is in most cases neoessaiy to fix the 
Tninimnm number ol members at 200 to start with. (Co-operation in 
Finland, p. 71.) 

In Quebec, 2C members are required in agricultural aBBO(fiationB with 
limited liability. In Saskatchewan, 6 farmers axe required for agrioultiiral 
non-credit societies. The proportion of agriculturists must be 75 per cent, 
and no transfer of shares is wowed which would reduce the total number 
of agriculturists below that percentage. Boumauia proposes seven for an 
agrionltnial oo-operative society, co-operative produoets’ society or co- 
operative sale soeiel^, and at least twenty for othn forms of oo-operative 
80 (neties. 
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the new Act. The sixth conference considered that minors 
should not necessarily be debarred from becoming members 
when they were heirs of deceased members. The Madras 
Act has “ who Ixave attained the age of majority 

Cf. notes to sections 14, 22, 43 (« and d). In limited 
liability societies, the admission of minors must depend 
on whether the shares are fully paid up or not. In the 
latter case the minor cannot be called to pay the reserve 
liability. 

In unlimited liability societies, there is no object in 
admitting minors as (1) they cannot incur liability, and 
(2) they cannot obtain loans except perhaps for necessaries. 
The decision rests with the society and they would be well 
advised to exclude minors. Subject to the provisions of 
section 22, the questions of the relations of a society to the 
minor heirs of deceased members, is left to the operation 
of the ordinary law. 

Reside.— Th6 ;^roposal to add “ or holds property in ” has 
been frequently discussed and has met with much support 
but was negatived. Bombay and Madras have not adopted 
this in framing their Acts. Eesidence is essential in order 
to secure full mutual knowledge. The fourth conference 
(1909) favoured a proviso “ provided that an agriculturist 
who resides in another village but whose principal holding 
is in the village where the Co-operative Credit Society is 
situated, should not be debarred from joining the society,” 
but this was not adopted. 

The field of the society should be sufficiently restricted 
to allow members to be mutually acquainted and to be in a 
position to exercise an effective mutual control. The 
essential principle is that societies should ordinarily consist 
of members so closely in touch with one another that they 
are willing to be, and can be, both in name and in fact, jointfy 
responsible (Committee’s Report).* 

It is one of the principles of co-operation that societies 
should be open to all fully qualified [t/. notes to sec. 43 (g)] ; 
in ordar to prevent them from becoming unwieldy the area 


^ The main characteristic of this basic nriit or local rural co-operative 
credit society is that the area from which the members arc recruited is so 
restricted that aU members or at least the officers may know personally 
every person admitted to membership. Indeed, this is the first essential, 
for not otherwise can be obtained that full and regular attendance at 
meetings and that personal acquaintanceship making 'for friendly relations 
and mutual confidence which create and maintain the true spirit of co- 
operation* (Herrick, p. 461.) 
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should be limited. This clause indicates lhat the type 
considered most suitable is that of Baifieisen and not of 
Schlilze. 

Clause 1 (6).— “Same class,” e.g., soldiers of one 
regiment. 

Mr. Wolff apparently objects to this : he considers 
that a mkture of classes and wants makes for strength, 
but experience teaches that homogeneity of membership 
makes for success. 

Clause 2.— Follows the Companies Act. See notes 
to section 4. 

This includes societies limited by guarantee and unions. 

A society would not be registered by the name of a Company. 

There are thus three conditions for a credit society : 
failure to retain ten members may lead to cancellation of 
registration (sec. 40) but breach of conditions (a) and (i) 
above does not involve cancellation unless this is provided 
for in the by-laws (see notes to sec. 40). Apparently by-laws 
defining the area or the tribe should be declared compulsory 
under section 43 (c). 

7. Whea any question arises whetlier for the Power of ' 
purposes of this Act a person is an agriculturist or 
a non-agriculturist, or whether any person is 
readent in a town or village or group of villages, or 
whether two or more villages shall be considered to 
form a group, or whether any person belong to any 
particular tribe, class, caste, or occupation, the 
question shall be decided by the Registrar, whose 
decision shall be final. 

Instead of “ for the purposes of this Act,” Bombay has 
“ for the purpose of the formation, or registration or contin- 
uance of a society under this Act. ” 

Burma has (section 13) “ The Begistrar shall decide sU 
questions as to whether any application conforms to the 
requirements of section 12 and whether the objects of the 
society are in accordance with section 3.” 

It is interesting to note that the term “ agriculturist ” 
is not defined and that the Local Government was not given 
power to define it by any rale under section 43. In the 
Punjab the Land Alienation Act of 1900 defined the expres- 
sion but the Registrar would not be bound by that. 


n. pciA 


7 
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Agrieitatmt: one occupied in cultivating the ground 
(Century Dictionary). 

forre^s™ 8. (1) Por purposes of registration an appHca- 
trauoa. ~ tion to register shaU be made to tbe Eegistrar. 

(2) The application shall be signed— 

(ffl) in the case of a society of which no 
member is a registered society, by at 
least ten persons qualified in accordance 
with the requirements of section 6, 
sub-section (1) ; and 

(b) in the case of a society of which a member 
is a registered society, by a duly 
authorised person on behalf of. every 
such registered society, and where all 
the members of the society are not 
registered societies, by ten othar 
members or, when there are less than 
ten other members, by all of them. 

(3) The application shall be accompanied by a 
copy of the proposed by-laws of the society, and 
the persons by whom or on whose behalf sitch 
application is made shall furnish such information 
in regard to the society as the Registrar may 
require. 

Burma adds after “ society ” in line two of clause (3) 
" which shall state the objects of the society.” 

See notes under section 43 (b). 

Cf. Indian Companies Act, section 9. The memorandum 
shall be signed by each subscriber in the presence of at least 
one witness who shall attest the signature. 

“ Sign ” with its grammatical variations and cognate 
expressions shall, with reference to a person who is unable to 
write his name, include “mark” with its grammatical 
variations and cognate expressions. [General Clauses Act, 
sec. 3, cl. 52.] 

The words “ duly authorised ” in clause (2) (b) suggest 
that a copy of .the resolution of the society authorising the 
person to sign should be produced. 
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The application must be in writing and the by-laws 
(which correspond to the Articles of Association) must 
be recorded. 

In order to overcome suspicion at the beginnkg, it 
is essential to start with a weU-considered set of by-laws 
preferably with one that has already worked successfully. 
Alteration of the by-laws at the outset is sure to retard the 
^owth of confidence, especially in societies of unlimited 
liability (cf. Ransom). In the New York State law relating 
to co-operative agricultural, dairy and horticultural associa- 
tions, the by-laws need not be submitted before registration, 
but there must be a general meeting within thirty days after 
incorporation to adopt by-laws regulating the conduct and 
management of the association. 

In the Act itself no by-law is prescribed, but both in 
England and Germany the by-laws submitted with the 
application must deal with certain points [see notes to 
sec. 43 (e)]. In India it is obvious that the by -laws must 
prescribe the area and tribe, etc. [sec. 6 (1) a and 6] and the 
address (sec. 15). 

In England and Germany the names of the Committee 
must be submitted with the application. 

The Act does not confer upon a society power to make 
by-laws, it must draft its by-laws prior to registration 
(clause 3 above) and may amend these (sec. 11). As the 
Registrar must approve before registration he is practically 
given power to impose model by-laws, in addition to any 
prescribed by section 43 (c). It is worth noting that (differing 
from the Companies Act) a member is not necessanly entered 
as such in the register of members, that signatures to the 
memorandum need not be attested and that the appearance 
of his name in the register is not piima facie evidence that 
he is a member. The matter is left to rules under section 43 
(d). It is also to be noted that the ten signatories become 
members of the society on registration (cf. definition of 
“ member '”) and form a noteworthy exception to the general 
rule that members must be elected. 

Clause 3.— Mr. Brabrook, Chief Registrar in England, 
writes that : “ it is not fat from the truth to say that the 
legislature had been learning from experience that the best 
service it could render to these societies was to pass their 
rules under the eye of a person skilled in the art of expressnig 
in clear and simple language the legal conditions under 
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which the members of associations were to be allowed to 
combine for beneficial purposes.”'* 

The last words of section 9 make it clear that both 
society and by-laws require registration, but while there 
may be a registry of by-laws apart from the registry of the 
society, the registry of the society must be of a sociely with 
by-laws. The Kegistrar ought to endorse the by-laws in 
token of registration. Each society should have a copy of 
its by-laws so endorsed. 

The by-laws are binding on a society as well as on the 
members, they form the contract between the society and 
its members and that contract can only be altered in the 
mode prescribed by the Act or rules. As between the society 
and its members a course of dealing at variance with the 
rules, for whatever length of time it may be pursued and 
acquiesced in, is of no validity whatever.® 

Madras empowers the Eegistrar, before registering a 
society, to make such alterations in the draft by-laws 
submitted as he may deem advisable, provided that the 
consent of the applicants to such alterations is obtained. 

9. If the Registrar is satisfied that a society 
has complied with the provisions of this Act and the 
rales and that its proposed by-laws are not contrary 
to the Act or to the rales, he may, if he thinks fit, 
register the society and its by-laws. 

Biutma has for from “ he may ” : “ he shall, unless for 
reasons given to the applicants he sees fit to refuse, register 
the society.” In practice, the difierence may be small, 
but so long as the Registrar carries the responsibilities 
described on pages 81 and 82 and so long as the movement is 
to a considerable extent dependent on State aid, the Registrar 
must be given full discretion to register or not. 


^ This submission of rules to a special authority for approval is almost 
everywhere insisted upon, e.g,, Austria— c/, also Italy— Monographs 11, 
p. 129 * as the members are, as a role, but little versed in the laws oi business, 
the law, to afford them protection, requires that societies shall notify their 
formation to a public notary in the presence of two witnesses and the Court 
must verify the legality ox their formation/ The South African Act 
follows the Companies Act and appends model regulations and prescribes 
that these shall form part of the regulations of tiie society except in so 
far as the regulations registered are inconsistent with or exclude or modify 
them. 

* Wurfesburg : Law relating to Building Societies (4th Edn.), p* 165, 
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The Eegistrai of Companies has no such discretion, 
but presumably he would not register a Company whose 
articles were contrary to the Act. Cf. Indian Companies 
Act, section 24 (1). In South Africa, the registrar submits 
the application to the minister of agriculture, who may, 
in his diseretion veto the registration of any society ; but if 
within a period of one month he shall not exercise his right 
of veto, the E^trar shall register.* A society does not 
acquire privileges until it is registered (i.e., re stamp duty, 
registration, income-tax, etc.). 

Irom this point onwards the phrase “ registered society ” 
is used and the Act only applies to these. The first efiect 
of registration is to remove the societies from the operations 
of the Indian Companies Act. 

See note to section 43 (2) (c). Although not mentioned 
the usual restriction may be presumed that the name 
must not be identical with that of an existing society. 

There is no appeal provided for from an order refusing 
to register. But this may be provided for by rule; the 
Bombay and Madras Acts allows an appeal to government 
within two months of the date of the communication of 
the order. 

In the English Act it is provided, that the Eegistrar 
shall issue an acknowledgment of registry. This is necessary 
(see sec. 10) and should be prescribed bv rule under section 
43(6). 


10 . A certificate of lustration signed by the Evidence of 
Ee^trar shall be conclusive evidence that the 
society therein mentioned is duly registered unless 
it is proved that the registration of the society has 
been cancelled. 

Of. Companies Act, section 24 (1) where, however, tbe 
CKctificate is “given” by the Eegistrar. “Duly regis- 
tered ” apparently means mt section 9 has been complied 
within its entirety so that the certificate is conclusive 
evidence that the provisions of the Act have been duly 
complied with. Thus the two Acts agree. 

For effects of registration, see section 18. 

Such a certificate would suffice against a claim to 
income-tax. A certificate bearing the seal or stamp of 


^ The application goes to the minister because he grants estensive 
financial assistance. 
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Amend- 
meat of ttie 
by-laws of 
a registered 
society. 


iihe central ofBce shall be received in evidence without 
further proof, and every document purporting to be signed 

by the Ee^strai shall, in the absence 

of any evidence to the contrary, be received in evidence 
without proof of the signature (Friendly Societies Act). 

The certificate is a conclusive answer to any objection 
relating to registration and at once enables a society to 
enter into contracts. It is prima facie evidence that all 
the provisions of the Act have been duly complied with ; it is 
conclusive evidence of a society’s corporate existence. 

This section follows the Friendly Societies and Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. 

The certificate would also serve to exclude evidence 
that a society was not really co-operative or was not what 
it claimed to be. It would thus serve to deprive Civil Courts 
of jurisdiction in certain cases and confine malcontents to 
resort to the registrar under sections 35 and 86. 

_ 11, (1) No amendment of the by-laws of a 
registered society shall be valid until the same has 
been registered under this Act, for which purpose a 
cop;^ of the amendment shall be forwarded to the 
Eegistrar. 

Burma inserts after “ amendment ” in the first line 
whether by way of cancellation, addition or alteration. 

Bombay inserts after “ valid ” until approved by 
the resolution of a general meeting and registered 

(2) If the Registrar is satisfied that any amend- 
ment of the by-laws is not contrary to this Act or to 
the rules, he may, if he thinks fit, register the 
amendment. 

Bombay omits " if he thinks fit.” 

Burma makes it obligatory (shall) to register “ provided 
that the Begistrar may for reasons given to the society 
refuse to register the amendment.” 

(3) When the Registrar registers an amend- 
ment of the by-laws of a roistered society, he shall 
issue to the society a copy of the amendment 
certified by him, which shall be conclusive evidence 
that the same is duly remstered. 
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la the case of Comp.anies an alteration of the m^too-. 
random of association requires confirmation by the Court, here 
it requires approval of the Registrar. The memorandum of a 
Co-operative Society must conform to section 4. Alteration 
of the by-laws of a Company can be carried out by special 
resolution. Local Governments usually have made rules 
requiting a majority at a general meeting at which a certain 
proportion (two-tbirds) of the members must be present. 
Manitoba insists upon this two-thirds majority as well as 
upon the approval of the Registrar. A Co-operative Society 
could not alter its by-laws so as to conflict with the provisions 
of the Act or. with co-operative principles. The whole 
section is taken from the Friendly Societies Act. Clause 2 
merely reproduces section 9. 

Amendment ordinarily means the act of making better, 
correction, improvement, but in this seonse it means any 
alteration or change either by way of correction or addition 
(Century Dictionary). The English Act says : it includes a 
new rule and a resolution rescinding a rule. It may even 
amount to a complete substitution of an entice set of rules 
for the existing set and bearing at the beginning the words 
“ all previous rules rescinded.” In New York State law on 
co-operative productive societies “ the power to amend 
shall include the power to increase or diminish the amount 
of capital stock and the number of shares ; but such amount 
shall not be diminished below the amount of paid-up capital 
at the time the amendment is adopted. ” Great care is 
required in seeing that this section is properly complied 
with. No by-laws can be acted upon unless they have 
been registered and any action in accordance with un- 
registered amendments might be held to be illegal. In 
an English ruling the presiding judge stated that “ these 
societies cannot depart mom their established rules or neglect 
to comply with the Act in the mode of altering or repealing 
them, without e3q)08ing their property to danger and 
themselves to great expense, loss and inconvenience.” 

The original rules hold good until amendments have 
been registered. The provision as to appeals from a refusal 
to register a society would presumably apply to a refusal to 
register an amendment of a by-law. 

Bombay allows an appeal to Government from any 
order or decision of or sanctioned by the Registrar. This 
appears to allow an appeal from an order registering an 
amendment. The Ma^as Act has: In case of refusal, 
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an appeal shall lie to the Local Government withm two 
months from the date of the issue of the order of refusal by 
registered post. 

The Act prescribes no period within which an am^dment 
shall be tendered for r^tration. In South Africa, the 
Act fixes a limit of one month. The minister of agriculture 
can refuse to allow the alteration. 


to«erdse°* ^2. No member of a registered society shall 
rip^its MU exercise the rights of a member unless or until he 
maifmade. has made such payment to the society in respect of 
membership or acquired such interest in the society, 
as may be prescribed by the rules or by-laws. 

Burma has:— “No person sliall exercise ” 

Cf. Model articles, Indian Companies Act “ No member 
shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting unless all 
calls or other sums presently payable by him in respect of 
shares in the Company have been paid.” 

The Madras Act allows the persons who have signed the 
application for registration to elect a Committee to conduct 
the affairs of the society for a period of three months from 
the date of registration or for such further period as % , 
Bsgistiar may consider desirable. This Committee is lio 
cease to function as soon as the members of the society have 
elected a Committee in accordance with its by-laws. 

Rights mi UciM,ies of members are dealt with in various 
sections of the Act, in rules under the Act, and in the 
by-laws. 

A member must be elected by the Committee [sec. 
43 (d)] before he can be admitted {of. definition) ; thereupon 
after payment of any prescribed fees, share instalment, etc., 
he becomes entitled to exercise the ri^ts of a member, 
including all the benefits of the society. He may attend 
general meetings^ [sec. 43 (/) rules] and vote thereat (sec. 13) 
including voting for the Conunittee [sec. 43 (g)] ; he may. 


' The power of the members is sapieme but it mey be exercised only 
at meetiiiffi regnlariy assembled, at which a majority prevails (Hetrioh, 
p. 217). Hence the great importance of the right of members to insist 
on a general meeting being summoned. 
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in collaboration vdth. the number of members prescribed 
in the by-laws, insist on the Committee calling a general 
meeting ; he is entitled to obtain a loan for specified purposes 
approved by the Committee if his security is good and 
subject to maximum credit; he is entitled to deposit 
his savings in the society [sec. 43 (e)] if the soeiefy can employ 
the money usefully ; Ms share or interest is exempt from 
attachment (sec. 21) ; he may transfer tMs share or 
interest subject to certain conditions (sec. 14) though he 
stiU remains liable for two years (sec. 28) ; he can nominate 
a person to whom payment shall be made on Ms death [sec. 
43 (»)]. He is entitled to a share of the profits when these 
are distributed [sec. 43 (r)] and is exempt from income-tax 
thereon (sec. 28). He is entitled to a copy of the rules or 
by-laws (on payment) and also to a copy of the annual 
return and balance-sheet (free). He may inspect the 
books at aU reasonable hours at the society’s office, except 
the deposit and loan (?) account of any other member.^ 
He has a right with others to call on the Eegistrar to hold 
an inquiry (sec. 35) and (sec. 39) to apply for dissolution. 
He can appeal against the order for dissolution [sec. 39 (2)] ; 
on his death the disposal of his share (sec. 21) is regulated 
and his liability (sec. 24) is limited to one year. He may 
institute proceedings against officers of the society for 
offences committed. Finally he has the right to withdraw 
if he disagrees with the decision of the majority. In un- 
limited liability societies this is a very important right indeed 
as it enables a member to withdraw before a liability is 
incurred to wMch he objects (cf. sec. 23). He is not entitled 
to a share of the reserve fund (sec. 33), nor to sell Ms share 
to any one not approved by the Committee. 

These rights are protected by the rule of one man one 
voteandbyiieproMbitionof proxy voting, so that a member 
who attends a general meeting can be certam of a 
hearing from those who are going to vote on the point under 
discussion. 


^ According to the writers of the book on the English Acts, published 
for the Co-operative Union, hlanchester, this privilege of unlimited 
inspection had become much abused, and was often used not so much for the 
general good of a society as from self-interested motives, and for the 
satisfaction of a member’s personal vanity. This power of individual 
inspeobion is now limited to a member’s own account, and the book contain* 
log the names of the members. Wherever there is real cause for enquiry, 
it only nee^ ten members to apply to the Registrar for one. The Ee^trar 
will then appoint a competent person to make a thorough enquiry and 
report. 
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In British Coltinibia (Co-operative Associations Act, 
1920), in associations for dealing with agricultural products, 
no member shall be entitled to vote at any general meeting 
or be appointed a director of the Association imlcss he has 
sold his main crop or produce of the year through the 
Association, or undertakes in writing to do so during the 
ensuing year or has received consent of the directors, to 
dispose of this crop or produce otherwise. 

This section says nothing about liabilities, and a 
member cannot escape from these by withhoMng any 
payment prescribed. One who merely signs the appli- 
cation [secs. 2 (c) and 8] incurs all liabilities for two years 
(sec. 28) even if he withdraws at once. He must assume 
joint liability and becomes, unconditionally bound by all 
the rules [sec. 43 (i) notes] ; he is liable to expulsion [sec. 
43 (in)] and may be called upon to contribute to the as.sets 
of the society [sec. 42 (2) (6)] even though debts were incurred 
prior to his admission. His chief protection is his right to 
obtain all the information required concerning the solvency 
and good management of the society. 

Under the by-laws, a certain proportion of members 
may insist on a general meeting being called. The Madras 
Act includes this ; the Committee may at any time call a 
general meeting and shall call one when required in writing 
by the Begistrar or the financing bank or from such number 
of members as may be specified in the by-laws. In case of 
default, the Begistear has power to call the meeting. 


Votes ol 
members. 


13. (1) Where the liability of the members of 
a registered society is not limited by shares, each 
member shall, notwithstanding the amount of his 
interest in the capital, have one vote only as a 
member in the affairs of the society. 

(2) Where the liability of the members of a 
registered society is limited by shares, each member 
shall have as many votes as may be prescribed by 
the by-laws. 


The Bombay Act says : No member of any society 
shall have more than one vote in its afiairs, provided that 
in the case of an equality of votes the chairman shall have a 
casting vote. Madras repeat this for registered societies 
and omits clause (2). 
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The Buxma Act says : — ^laeh member of a Co-operative 
Society sh^l have one vote only as a member in the afiairs 
of the society. Provided that a Co-operative Society which 
is a member of any other Co-operative Sociely shall have as 
many votes as may be prescribed by the by-laws of such 
other society, and may, subject to such by-laws, appoint 
any number of its members, not exceeding the number of 
such votes, to exercise its voting power. 

(3) A registered society wMch has invested any 
part of its funds in the shares of any other registered 
society may appoint as its proxy, for the purpose of 
voting in the affairs of such other registered society 
any one of its members. 

The Bombay and Madras Acts omit the words “ as its 
proxy ”. 

Madras adds : “ not disqualified for such appointment ” 
after “ members ”. 

See notes to sections 12, 43 (/). Where members desire 
an enquiry by the Registrar (sec. 35) or dissolution of the 
society (sec. 39), the one man one vote principle is prescribed 
for ail societies. 

Clause 1 is, of course, the condition of equitable associa- 
tion. A society is an association of individuals with equitable 
participation and control, hence one man one vote. This, 
as the Conamittee on Co-operation recommend, should be 
the rule in all societies includmg those with limited liability 
such as Central Banks. In unlimited liability societies 
liability is equal and the Act insists on control being equal. 
The second clause is a concession to the joint-stock idea ; 
in view of the Committee’s opinion it is to be hoped that by- 
laws allowing more than one vote to any member will not 
in future be approved by Registrars of those provinces 
which etiU retain clause (2). Mr. WolfE is very clear on 
this point : “ whatever be the value of the shares it 

must be not those which determine the voting power of 
members in the bank. The bank is to be co-operative; that 
means it is to be a union, not of capitals, but of persons : and 
whatever be the holding of each member the voting 
power must be equal as amongst them.” It is this rule 
of equal votes which distinguishes co-operation from 
co-partnership. It is an absolutely essential element in 
any true co-operation and is regarded by nearly all authoritieB 
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as a fundamental principle.^ Any hardship that might 
appear to be mvolved is in reality limited by the restriction 
in section 5 on the amount of shares which any individual 
may hold. If this restriction is removed under section 46, in 
case of Central Banks, the strict adherence to this principle 
becomes additionally important. It may be noted that 
even in a jointJ-stock company there must be a show of 
hands before there can be a poll, on a show of hands one 
man has one vote and there are no proxies allowed. It is 
only when a poll is taken that each member has one vote for 
each share held by him and proxies are then admitted. The 
capitalist has no place in co-operation and it is entirely 
opposed to co-operative principles that the extent of a lan’s 
control should depend on the capital he holds in the s iety. 

Voting by proxy is not provided for in the Act 'except 
in the case of corporations or societies which may be 
members. This foUows the EngUsh Acts. The general 
rule is that there can be no voting by proxy unless this 
is specifically allowed by rule or by-law. In Germany, 
it is forbidden (except in tibe case of corporations and women) 
but under the English Act (which is here followed) it may 
be provided for in the by-laws. The by^-laws must be clear 
and must be strictly adhered to as action taken on a vote 
secured by irregular proxies might be declared illegal. 

The New York State law on productive co-operative 
societies allows an absent member to send in a written vote 
provided he shall have been previously notified, in writing, 
of the exact motion or resolution upon which such vote is 
taken and a copy of the same is forwarded with and attached 
to his written vote. The Wisconsin State law has the same 
provision. This is not voting by proxy but voting in 
absence. One advantage of disallowing free voting by 
proxy, is that the rule of one man one vote is maintained. 


' It does not appear necessaiv to labour the point. The evidence 
as to the existiuj; practice was set forth in an arUde by me, ‘ One man 
one vote ’ published in the Bombay Co-openii/vt Quarterly. Ko co-operator 
defends or advocates any other pHnciple, except that in some oases votes 
may vary with the amount of transactions vdth the sodety. The newer 
acts of difFeieut countries all prescribe one member one vote, and nearly 
all model by-laws in India insist upon it. 

The most recent adherents are the Canadian provinces of Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba and Quebec and, now Bombay, which prescribe that each 
member may only have one vote and may not vote by proxy. The English 
Co-operative Union introduced a Bill into Parliament in 1924, preecribing, 
amongst other things, that the word * Co-operative ’ shall be limited to 
sodieties which provided for one member one vote in its rules. 
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If a membec could bring pioxies he troiild have more than 
one vote. 

Sir E. Nicholson writing of the German prohibition 
of proses says: Members cannot exercise their power 
of voting by proxy. The refusal to admit proxies is 
deliberately entered so as to bring the members themselves 
to meetings and get them to take a lively and personal 
interest in the society and its conduct, and to prevent a 
few persons from carrying their personal views by means 
of lightly and ignorantly given proxies. It is a very valuable 
co-operative principle especially where societies are small as 
in the BaiSeisen societies. Mr. Cahill agrees : By prohibiting 
voting by proxy, he writes, the law aims at securing the 
actual presence of members and maintaining in this way an 
essential characteristic of a Co-operative Society as a 
combination of persons as distinct from a mere union of 
capital. In Italy also, voting by proxy is forbidden except 
in cases of lawful impediment. 

Miss Webb writes : In all distributive societies in 
England the rule of one member one vote is in practice, 
but unless exercised by ballot — as is sometimes allowed 
in the election of conamittees — a member can only exercise 
his power by attending and voting at meetings of the society. 
It is therefore counted the duty of every member to attend 
the meetings and take part in the government of his society 
and in a few of the older societies a fine is inflicted upon 
members absenting themselves from the general meeting 
without good cause. 

The fourth conference of Eegistrars wished to have 
“ no proxies shall be allowed ” inserted in this section and 
applied to all societies. 

Clause 3 merely allows an exception to the general 
rule that no person shall act as a proxy unless he is entitled 
on his own behalf to be present and vote at the meeting. 
It would obviously be inconvenient if the only delegate a 
primary society could send to the Central Bank was a 
shareholder in the latter Bank. If permitted, the proxy 
should be in writing ; it is apparently exempt ^m the one 
anna stamp-duty. If considered necessary, the by-laws 
should provide for its deposit with the society before the 
meeth^. A Bombay Provincial Conference desired that a 
society should be able to appoint as its proxy a member of 
another society. 
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Restrictions 
on transfer 
of share or 
interest. 


In large societies, tliere is a tendency to appoint 
representatives to look after the interests of absent members, 
Ihe distinction is a fine one, but it is clear that where 
membership is 500 and over it should be possible to replace 
the general meeting by a delegate meeting with all the 
powers of the former.^ 

14. (1) The transfer or charge of the share or 
interest of a member in the capital of a registered 
society, shall be subject to such conditions as to 
maximum holding as may be prescribed by this Act 
or by the rules, 

(2) In case of a society registered with 
unlimited liability a member shall not transfer any 
share held by him or his interest in the capital of the 
society or any part thereof unless— 

(a) he has held such share or interest for not 

less than one year ; and 

(b) the transfer or charge is made to the 

society or to a member of the society. 

Bombay and Burma apply this to societies of limited 
liability too, but Madias adheres to the old wording. It, 
however, omits “ ®r charge ” in clause (1). Bombay adds 
“ or property ” after “ capital ” and at the end of (b) adds 
or to a person whose application for membership has been 
accepted by the society. 

See section 5 and notes thereunder, note on unlimited 
liability, section 4. 

“ Int&’est ” here means personal possession or right of 
control or participation in ownership, the legal concern of a 
person in the society, or the right of enjoyment of advantages 
(c/. Century Dictionary). 

It is the right, title or claim to a share in the society 
or in some of the uses or benefits pertaining to the society. 

In a company, shares are freely transferable as of right 
unless regulated or restricted by the articles. There may 
for instance (qf. model articles) be a rule that the Directors 
may decline to register any transfer of shares, not being 
fuUy paid-up shares, to a person of whom they do not 


The Oo-operetive Ifovement and Co-operative Law: 
InlenaHiml Ldlmr Seowf, 1925. 
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approve. The Directors may thus pay regard to the reserve 
liability which might become valueless if the shares passed 
into the hands of paupers and minors. In an unlimited 
liability society, the shares do not apparently influence the 
liability. 

In partnership shares are not transferable, but the 
partners may agree as to a redistribution. In a Oo-operative 
Society the selection of members by qualifications and 
election is all-important; and, where the possession of a 
share is a condition of membership, the transfer of such a 
share must be as carefully guarded as the admission of 
members.^ As the financial security depends on the liability 
of the members, it is necessary to restrain rapid changes 
among those liable. A depositor would never know whether 
his deposit was safe or not if members changed frequency. 
The United Provinces have a rule under section 43 (1) that 
the purchasing member must be approved for that purpose 
by the Committee of the society. 

In a limited liability society transfer to a minor must 
be restricted by rule under section 43 (d), ef. sections 6, 22 
and notes. 

In an unlimited liability society the member is 
presumably over 18 years of age [see sec. 43 (d)], or, as in 
Madras, “ has attained the age of majority ”. 

The transfer of shares is disclosed in the register of 
members which has to be maintained up to date [sec. 25 
and notes and rule under sec. 43 (n)] but this register is not 
prima facie evidence of the actual transfer but only of its date. 

The retiring member continues liable for contributions 
for two years (sec. 23). 

This pronounced restriction on transfer of all shares 
is characteristic of co-operative and similar societies which 
are not public companies. In B^um, the shares are non- 
transferable ; iu France and Italy they are not transferable 
except to members and with the consent of the society. The 
New York State law on productive co-operative societies 
has : “ no stock shall be transferred without the written 
consent of the corporation (i.e., society) endorsed on the 
certificate of stock. The corporation shall have the first 
right to purchase at par any stock of a shareholder offered 
for transfer or the stock of any deceased or retiriog stock- 
holder.” The OaUfomian law adds : “ nor shall a purchaser 


^ The legal pandit points out, correctly enough, that the society must 
admit t^ new member the transfer is enective. 
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at ezecution-sale or any other person who may succeed by 
operation of law or otherwise to the property interest of a 
member, be entitled to membership, or become a member 
of the association by virtue of such transfer.”^ All limited 
liability societies would be well advised to create a “ share 
transfer fund ” by voting a portion of liie annual profits 
to this purpose. There is no objection to a society holding 
a number of its own shares in its undivided profits (other 
than the legal reserve). By this means transferable shares 
are made withdrawable so far as the holder is concerned, 
as the latter can sell to the transfer fund instead of having to 
wait for an individual purchaser. In a joint-stock company, 
the right to sell or transfer the share is incident to the 
ownership, and cannot be controlled by the company (if 
fully paid-up), although the company may reserve the option 
to buy the share whenever a member desires to sell.® The 
absence of a provision like section M [b) from the Companies 
Act, necessitates a fecial law for Co-operative Societies, as in 
America and elsewhere the control of Co-operative Societies 
registered under Company law has often passed into the 
hands of business rivals.® 

The United Provinces has rules [see under section 43 (1) ] 
regarding transfer of shares; one of which prohibits a 
Central Bank from buying its own shares ezcept by way 
of formal reduction of subscribed capital. This seems to 
rule out the share transfer fund and is probably due to some 
misunderstanding. The capital of the bank is not reduced 
by withholding profits from distribution in order to hold 
its own shares. 


IMies of registered societies. ^ 

15. Every le^stered society shall have an 
address, registered in accordance with the rules, to 
which ^ notices and communications may be sent, 
and shall send to the Eegistrar notice of every 
change thereof. 


^PoweH p. 47, 


* Powell, p. 43. 

* Powefl, p. 44. 

* It is not an uncommon feature of some co-operative laws to impose 
on the society the duty of submitting periodical reports to a public 
authority. In India, this is included in the rules. 
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The Bombay and Burma Acts add within 30 days 
of such change. Madias omits them. 

Of, section 72, Indian Companies Act and section 24, 

Friendly Societies Act. 

_ (1) Every Company shall have a registered office to 
which all communications and notices may be addressed. 

(2) Notice m writing of the situation of the registered 
office and of any change therein, shall be filed with the 
Begistrar, who shall record the same. 

As the address has originally to be given in the 
application [or ought to be, sec. 43 (6)] only changes need 
be notified. 

The registered address of course fixes the jurisdiction 
of the court [rule under sec. 43 (1), sec. 42, els. 4 and 6, etc.], 
and becomes important in the case of regimental societies, 
and Government of India cleris (who move from Delhi to 
Simla). 

The object of the address is that all communications 
may be addressed to it ; it need not be the place of meeting 
and the place of meeting may be changed without notice 
being sent to the Begistrar. 

16. Every registered society shall keep a copy copy oi Act, 
of this Act and of the rules governing such society, b^-faw to 
and of its by-laws, open to infection free of charge 
at all reasonable times at the registered address of 
the society. 

Burma includes here also the register of members. 

Any member of a Company can claim, a copy of the 
memorandum and articles on payment of a fee and the copies 
filed with the Begistrar are open to inspection on payment. 

Every member is entitled to obtain all information 
required concerning the solvency and good management 
of the society (Irish by-law). The Friendly Societies Act 
prescribes that every registered society shall deliver to 
every person on demand, on payment of a sum not exceeding 
one slnUing, a copy of the rules of the society. 

It is to be noted that the rules and by-laws must be open 
to non-members. This, of course, has special importance 
to depositors and other creditors. A credit society should 
also expose in a public place a six-monthly balance-sheet 

0, eSA 8 
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Audit. 


[ef. note sec. 43 (h)]. It must be remembered that Co- 
operative Societies are societies for the public good and hence 
the public have a right to know what are their rules and 
objects so tiat the advisability of joining may be considered 
[see notes to sec. 43 (j)]. 

Failure to comply with this section is an ofienoe in 
England. 

The right to inspect seems to include the right to take 
copies (Fuller). 

17. (1) Tke Registrar shall audit or cause to 
be audited by some person authorised by him by 
general or special order in writing in this behalf the 
accounts of every registered society once at least in 
every year. 

(2) The audit under sub-section (1) shall include 
an examination of overdue debts, if any, and a 
valuation of the assets and liabilities of the society. 

Bombay adds ; “ the verification of the cash balances” 
to which Madras adds “ and securities 

Burma has “verification of the existence of.” 

(3) The Registrar, the Collector, or any person 
authorised by general or special order in writing in 
this behalf by the Registrar shall at all times have 
access to all the books, accounts, papers and securi- 
ties of a society, and every officer of the society 
shall furnish such information in regard to the 
transaction and working of the society as the 
person making such inspection^ may require. 

Bombay says free access, and adds : shall be allowed 
to verify its cash balances and securities. The directors, 
manager, and other officers of the society shall furnish to the 
Registrar or other person appointed to audit the accounts 
of a society all suoh information as to its transactions and 
working as the Registrar or such person may require. Madras 
includes cash and other properties belonging to or in the 
custody of the society ; and it makes every member liable to 
furnish any infomaation required. 

Boniibay has a clause (4) : The Registrar and every 
other person appointed to audit the accounts of a society 


^ The voids * or audit ’ should be inserted here. 
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shall have power when necessary (i) to summon at the time 
of his audit any officer, agent, servant or member of the 
society who he has reason to believe can give valuable 
information in regard to any transaction of the society or 
the management of its affairs, or {ii) to require the production 
of any book or document relating to the affairs of any cash 
or securities belonging to the society by the officer, agent, 
servant or member in possession of such book, document, 
cash or securities. Madias also gives the auditor power to 
summon any person in possession or responsible for the 
custody of any such books, accounts, documents, securities, 
cash or other properties to produce the same at any place 
at the headquarters of the society or any branch thereof. 
For Bunna law see section 30 in Appendix. It throws the 
responsibility for audit on to the society. The power of 
access in clause (3) is confined to the auditor. 

CoUeetor means the Chief Officer in charge of the revenue 
administration of a district.^ 

It does not include a subordinate of the collector, and 
the latter cannot now depute a subordinate to inspect the 
society. 

Most countries, by law, requires societies to submit 
their accounts to audit or inspection by some public authority. 
The original idea is to protect the members against tke 
misconduct or incompetence of the officers, but undoubteffiy 
the great value of a proper audit lies in the increased credit 
of societies with outsiders and the increased confidence of 
members in their organisation. Audit, in short, is for the 
benefit of the members.^ 

By the Companies Act, sections 144 and 145, every com* 
pany must at its aimual general meeting appoint an auditor 
for the next year and he must make a report during that 
year. If a company fails to do this the directors caimot 
appoint an auditor behind the backs of the shareholders 


^ General Clamea Act, aee olanae 3 (10). 

• Of. Smith Gordon. Oo-operation for Faimerg, p. 5S ^--The stahility 
of a aooiety’s hnsmesa ia largely affected by the manner in which its accounts 
are kept, but in a very laroe number of farmers’ societies, the keeping of 
the books is absolutely elwentaxy and sometimes non-existent. This 
difficulty has been dealt with in all countries where the movement is far 
adTSinoed by insistenoe upon freq^uent audits conducted either under 
government supervision or^ some properly authorised central body and 
in all oases by duly qualified persons. In America, where no such system 
exists, the result is seen in the frequent and unexpected failure of the 
societies. It is absolutely necessary that some central body should have 
power to supervise the auditing of farmers' oo-operalive sodeties. 
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but must apply to tbe Local Government. The burden 
of securing a proper audit of the accounts is thus placed on 
the company. The Friendly Societies Act also imposes 
this duty on the society and allows the audit to be conducted 
by two members ; who, of course, must not be office-bearers^ ; 
but as Mr. Wolfi says : we have in the co-operative world 
everywhere come round to the conclusion that, except in 
very small societies, the work of one skilled accountant is 
worth a good deal more than that of the two unskilled 
members.® The tendency in England is to insist upon a 
stricter observance of the provision of the Act regarding audit. 

The audit notes should not be treated as confidential. 
Usually the central banks receive copies and the Madras 
Committee recommended that these should bo given free 
of charge and the central bank should have facilities for 
making such further inquirjr as it considered necessary to 
safeguard its own financial interests. 

Under the first Act, no charge was to be made in respect 
of any audit made under this section, but now rules may be 
framed under section 43 (b) regarding the levy of fees. Where 
societies are affiliated to a Central Federation or Provincial 
Union, this should possess power of control over auditors. 
If a society is prepared to employ and pay a chartered 
accountant or other professionally trained auditor, tlie 
Eegistrar would accept his audit as sufficient under this 
section. 

It will be noticed that no explanation is given of the 
action which the legislature intended to be taken. Section 
26 of the Friendly Societies Act says that the auditors shall 
examine the annual return and verify it with the accoimts 
and vouchers relating thereto, and shall either sign the 
annual return as found by them to be correct, duly vouched 
and in accordance with law, or specially report to the society 
in what respects they find it incorrect, unvouched or not in 
accordance with law. 

The manual on Co-operative Auditing of the English 
Co-operative Union says: Audit gives confidence to the 
members. The auditor should direct analysis so as to reveal 
the points of weakness. His duty does not admit of any 


' The New York State law on agricultural, dairying and horticultural 
societies, prescribes an auditing Committee of throe members who shtdl 
not be directors, officers, agents or employees of the association, irhiob 
shall at least once in each quarter make an examination of its records and 
property and report the results in 'writing to the association. 

* Co-operation in India, p. 171- 
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interference with, the method of management of a society 
or the control of the officials and employees ; he should 
confine himself to the records of the business rather than 
to the actual working. He should examine the rules with a 
view to satisfying himself that the working of the society 
is in accordance werewith. He should use his position and 
power by advice given to the Committee, and if necessary 
to the general meeting, with a view to a sound business 
policy being adopted.^ 

Audit may be defined as such an examin ation of the 
books, accounts and vouchers of a business, as shall enable 
the auditor to satisfy himself whether or not the balance- 
sheet is properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the affairs of the business, according 
to the best of his information and the explanations given 
to him and as shown by the books ; and if not, in what 
respects it is untrue or incorrect.* 

The auditor must, by the exercise of reasonable skill 
and diligence, satisfy himself that the books contain a proper 
record of the transactions entered into. This involves an 
examination, more or less complete, of the whole of the 
transactions of the business, and the manner in which they 
are recorded. The auditor should examine the by-laws of 
the society, and ascertam that they are duly carried out. 
The Burma Committee recommended that he should make 
specific mention of all cases where a loan has been mis- 
a;^plied or where the borrower has disposed of the profits > 
without first repaying the society. 

The two principal reasons for which audit is instituted 
are the detection of fraud and the detection of errors. The 
prevention of fraud and errors depends upon the deterrent 
and moral effect of the audit. Frauds may be divided into 
two classes : defalcations, involving misappropriation either 
of money or goods; and the fraudulent manipulation of 
accounts, not involving defalcation. The opportunities of 
committing fraud by defalcation are so frequent and the 
methods necessary to conceal it so simple that no business 
is safe from the risk. Misappropriation may be concealed 
by the inclusion of fictitious payments and by the omission 
of receipts. The latter class is much the more difficult to 
detect. The amount of detailed checking which the auditor 


^Tetlow, p. 19. 

° For this definition and what follows see Spicer and Pegler’e ‘ Practical 
Auditing ’. 
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must perform before he can satisfy himself that no fraud 
existsfwill depend to a great extent on the check exercised 
by the managing committee. He must test the transactions 
exhaustively, and, should he find anything irregular, he must 
then make a complete audit. 

In regard to the detection of errors, it must be remem- 
bered that what at first sight appear to be merely clerical 
errors are often ultimately found to be due to fraudulent 
manipulation, and it is therefore important for the auditor 
carefully to examine the cause of any error, however slight 
it may appear to be. Errors of omission are very difiicult 
to detect, and may not be discovered until the accounts of 
previous years are compared. An error of commission arises 
when a transaction is incorrectly recorded, either wholly or 
partially. The error may not be discovered until the 
transaction is vouched or otherwise checked. 

Clerical errors are due to posting an item to a wrong 
account, or to an incorrect posting. Where an item is 
posted to a wrong member, the balance remains correct 
and only careful check will lead to the detection of this 
kind of mistake. WTiere an it^ is posted to the credit side 
instead of the debit side or vice versa, the result will be a 
discrepancy of double the amount. 

In companies where the most important result of the 
audit is to disclose the profit available for dividend, there 
are many errors which are unimportant because they do not 
affect the net profit which may be divided amongst the 
shareholders. But in a Co-operative Society, profits have 
not the same predominating influence ; while correct account- 
ing is absolutely necessary if the society is to survive. A 
joint-stock company cannot be described as unsuccessful 
if the shareholders lose no money by it. A Co-operative 
Society can be described as unsuccessful, if the members 
lose no money by it yet fail to gain any advantage from it. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that proper audit is more 
important in a Co-operative Society than in a joint-stock 
company. It is not every member who has time to examine 
the accounts, yet it is every member who is responsible for 
any loss incurred. The Committee are elected in general 
meeting, but once elected, their powers are very complete. 
Even the most honest or well-meaning member of the Com- 
mittee may be liable to err. The members must have an 
independent opinion on the management of their Committee. 
This does not arise from mistrust, but from ordinary business 
caution. It is easily understood that, among friends, there 
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may be some hesitation on insisting on an independent audit ; 
audit, though primarily intended for the members, is also 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the members 
of the Committee against charges Trhich cannot be supported. 
Regarded from every point of view, audit is absolutely 
essential to the successful, as well as to the smooth, adminis- 
tration of every society. ^ 

In England refusal by an officer to furnish information 
required is an ofience under the Act. In India it is left to 
the Penal Code,* except in Bombay where sections 60 and 61 
deal with ofiences, in Burma where a penal clause is 
added to this section and in Madras where section 52 covers 
the case. 


18. The registration of a society shall render societies to 
it a body corporate by the name under which it is corporate, 
registered, with perpetual succession and a common 
seal, and with power to hold property, to enter into 
contracts, to institute and defend suits and other 
legal proceedings and to do all things necessary for 
the purposes of its constitution. 

Madras for the last three words substitutes : for which 
it was constituted. 

Cf. Indian Companies Act, section 23, clause 2 runs : 

“ the subscribers shall be a body corporate by the 

name contained in the memorandum, capable forthwith of 
exercising aU the functions of an incorporated company, 
showing perpetual succession, etc., common seal ” 

As the society is a body corporate, it is unnecessary 
to prescribe a Committee wi^ legal power to represent it. 


^ The need of a penahy in case of contnmaoy is iUnstrated by Sir 
T. W. Bnesell’s evidence before the Honse of Lorm’ Oonunitiee on the 
Thrift and Credits Bill to the effect that several credit banks in Ireland 
refused to let the anditor audit them. There shonld be imposed on the 
officers the dnty to show the books, and a penalty shonld he provided. 
Uadras has nov a mle empovering the Begistiar or anyone authorised by 
him under this seclion to require the proancrion of any hooks, aoconnte, 
docnments, securities and the cash. The summons is to he addressed to 
the person in possession of or respoorible for the onstody of the hooks,' 
etc., and may be tendered to him, or to some adult member of bis ffimily, 
or left at his place of abode or affixed to it or sent by registered post. 
Bombay has inserted the essential portion in a new danse (4) to section 
17 of tliis Act. 
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la Genaany where societies are not bodies corporate “ the 
Co-operative Society shall be represented legally and other- 
wise by the Committee of management.” 

The corporate body ceases to exist when registration is 
cancelled (sec. 41). The effect of incorporation is to protect 
individual members from suits by creditors ; no legal 
proceedings can lie against a member of a society individually 
in respect of an obligation of the society ; the society has 
to be sued and in case of default it is the society and not the 
individual members which goes into liquidation (see sec. 42 
and notes). The principles relating to bodies corporate are 
the s^e both as regards companies under the Companies Act 
and incorporated societies under the Co-operative Societies 
Act. As the Full Bench of the Patna High Court have 
pointed out,i the members are not liable to have executions 
issued against them in respect of judgments obtained 
against the society. The members can only be reached 

individually by the process of winding-up whether 

the liability of a society is limited or unlimited can only 
affect the members when they come to contribute to the 
liabilities of the society in the winding-up. An exception 
to this in favour of the Crown is embodied in section 44. 
If the society is not a corporate body, the liability of each 
member is really unlimited and anyone may be sued by 
a creditor. In the case of a corporate body, the members 
are only liable to contribute towards any deficiency in the 
assets in the course of liquidation. This is styled “ unlimited 
contributory liability ” (^. Cahill). The Agricultural 

Societies in Ireland, registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act, are not corporate bodies, but English societies registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act are. The 
result is the societies under the former Act “ shall have one 
or more trustees ” in whom property is vested. 

Section 18 above follows section 21, Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893, except that the latter 
imposes limited liability. German societies do not appear 
to be corporate bodies and hence individual members 
can be sued by creditors under their unlimited liability. 

^ Primleges are conferred on the condition that the 
societies adhere, to their principles, they may be withdrawn 
(sec. 46) if they 'depart therefrom. Accordingly they must 
be jealously guarded, by a strict adherence to principles. 


* Harihar Prasad, Gaya Central Co-operative Bank o. Bansi Missir 
and othere.— /. L. S., XI, Patna, p. 174. 
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19. Subject to any prior claim of tbe Govern- Prior claim 
ment in respect of land-revenue or any money 
recoverable as land-revenue or of a landlord in 
respect of rent or any money recoverable as rent, a 
registered society snail be entitled in priority to 
other creditors to enforce any outstanding demand 
due to tbe society from a member or past member— 

(a) in respect of the supply of seed or manure 

or of the loan of money for the 
purchase of seed or manure— upon the 
crops or other agricultural produce of 
such member or person at anytime 
\rithin eighteen months from the date 
of such supply or loan; 

(b) in respect of the supply of cattle, fodder 

for cattle, agricultural or industrial 
implements or machinery, or raw 
materials for manufacture, or of the 
loan of money for the purchase of any 
of the foregoing things— upon any 
such things so supplied, or purchased 
in whole or in part from any such loan, 
or on any articles manufactured from 
raw materials so supplied or purchased. 

Madras adds a clause (2) ; the priority created by 
sub-section (*) in favour of a registered society shall be 
available against any claim of the Government from a loan 
granted under the Land Improvements Loans Act, 1883, 
after the grant of the loan by the society. 

The claim referred to is one in a judicial proceeding, 
the section does not confer any summary power of realisation 
on a society. The Friendly Societies Act gives a registered 
society priority in the case of the death or bankruptcy of 
an of&eer in respect of any money or property of the society 
held by him ; on demand by the society, the heirs, trustees, 
etc., must pay the money or deliver the property in preference 
to any other debt or claim against the estate of the officer. 

The Calcutta High Court has ruled that an outside 
decree-holder can attach and sell a crop or other property 
covered by this section in priority to a society unless the 
society also obtains a decree in its favour or holds a charge 
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under section 20 ; the Committee favoured an amendment 
to this section making the lien a charge on the property in 
respect of which the loan was granted (para. 70) ; and all 
Local Governments seem to he agreed that the “ lien " 
should be converted into a “ charge ” so that a society may 
have a prior claim without obtaining a decree. 

Bombay has enacted that these claims shall be a first 
charge in section 24 (see Appendix). The charge has not 
proved of much practical value and it is not clear how the 
charge could be followed up if the produce, cattle, etc., 
were sold to non-members. Burma omits this section 
altogether as the prior claim was of little value and was never 
eniorced, and the efiect of altering this to a “first charge ** 
was doubtful. The English Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, 
provides for charges in favour of banks approved by the 
Minister ; it is described as an agricultural charge ; section 
11 enacts that if, with intent to defraud, any farmer who 
has created an agricultural charge fails to comply with 
the obligations imposed or removes or suffers to be removed 
from his holding the property subject to the charge he shall 
be liable to penal servitude for three years. The Committee 
on Co-operation in Burma recommended legislation of this 
nature for India. The recommendation of the Madras 
Conomittee in favour of a charge may therefore be considered 
obsolete, and it is interesting to note that the new Act does 
not alter the old wording and so does not adopt Bombay’s 
lead. 

The exact meaning of this section is not clear. Already, 
under section 60, Civil Procedure Code, where a judgment- 
debtor is an agriculturist, his implements of husbandry 
and such cattle and seed grain as may, in the opinion of the 
court, be necessary to enable him to earn his livelihood as 
such, and such portion of agricultural produce or of any class 
of agricultural produce as may have been declared to be free 
from liability under the provisions of section 61, are not 
liable to attachment. The section gives no prior claim to 
land purchased or redeemed from money lent by the society. 
The law of the Philippines constitutes these loans a lien 
ranking in priority before every other claim, mortgages 
alone excepted. In Austria, credit societies have a lien on 
aU the moveables of a borrowing member which precedes 
that of any other of his creditors, after he has been once 
admitted to membership.^ In Italy, a borrower is prohibited 


* Herrick, p. 376. 
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fcom delivering any goods (over wMch the society has a 
prior claim) to the buyer, until the debt incurred to the 
credit institution has been discharged. To do so is a criminal 
offence.* 

In Belgium, loans to agriculturists may be secured 
by a special privilege, chargeable upon the produce, stock, 
furniture, etc., of the farm. Sir E. Nicholson says the 
privilege is granted to all who lend to agriculturists, whether 
bank or private lender, in order to ensure the granting of 
credit to agriculture on easy terms by givii^ lenders special 
facilities for recoveriiig their dues. In England, a farmer 
could give a bill of sale over his chattels. In Italy, institu- 
tions granting agricultnial credit may secure a special 
privilege in guarantee of their loans upon the crops of the 
year, upon the produce of farms stored in the farm-house 
and buildings and upon the stock, implements, and furniture 
of the farm. 

20. A registered society shall have a charge Char^ and 
upon the share or interest in the capital and on the respeouf 
deposits of a member or past member and upon any f^terelt of 
dividend, bonus or profits payable to a member or member, 
past member in respect of any debt due from such 
member or past member to the society, and may set 
of any sum credited or payable to a member or past 
member in or towards payment of any such debt. 

A company has a lien on the shares of its members. 

In the German Act “ the sum paid up with respect to shares 
of members may not while membership lasts be accepted as 
security in its business with members. Members cannot 
have the value of their share taken into account in the 
settlement of accounts with the society” (Cahill). In- 
dustrial and Provident Societies Act, section 23 (2), “ a 
registered society shall have a lien on the shares of any 
member for any debt due to it by him and may set off any 
sum credited to the member thereon in or Wards the 
payment of such debt.” 

The words “ set of ” are not used in a strictly legal 
sense, but more in a business sense, as indicating that the 
society may deduct or write of the amount of a member’s 
debt from the sum credited as paid on his share, and 


^ Intematiosal Bnlletio, Uecembec 1916, p. 82. 
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Shares or 
Interest not 
Uahle to 
attachment. 


therefore, so long as the society is carrying on business, it 
may horn fide avail itself of this section (Fuller). 

The model articles of a company give a company a lien 
on every share (not fully paid-up) and on dividends thereon 
for all moneys due on the share, and the company may sell 
the share to enforce its lien without resort to the Court. 

It would be quite absurd for a member to be able to 
set ofi his share in the society against the society’s claim 
against him for money owed. The shares are part of the 
capital of the society and are security for the creditors and 
not for the debtors. Unfortunately such a set-off was freely 
permitted in Burma with regrettable results. 

See note to section 6. 

Bonus.—A sum given or paid over and above what 
is required to be paid or is regularly payable (Century 
Dictionary), 

The Madras Act adds “ or deceased ” and “ or the estate 
of a deceased member ” after “past” and “ past member ” 
and so places the interest of a deceased member and any 
sums due to his estate on a footing similar to that of present 


21 . Subject to the provisions of section 20, tlie 
share or interest of a member in the capital of a 
registered society shall not be liable to attachment 
or sale under any decree or order of a Court of 
Justice in respect of any debt or liability incurred 
by such member, and neither the Of&cial Assignee 
under the Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, 1909, 
nor a E,eceiver under the Provincial Insolvency Act, 
1920, shall be entitled to or have any claim on such 
share or interest. 

Bombay includes in this exception the share or interest 
in any provident fund established under section 41 of the 
local Act. 

The word “ capital ” here does not refer to the whole 
funds of the society, or the working capital, as otherwise 
a member’s share or interest in his deposit would not be 
liable to attachment. It apparently refers to the capital 
owned by.the members in their corporate capacity, i.e., the 
society’s owned capital. The Government of India expressly 
refrained from exempting deposits from attachment as 
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tkey did not think that thrift should be encouraged whole- 
sale at the expense of the legitimate creditor.^ Thus the 
deposits, dividends and interest on deposits of loans are not 
exempt. As one of the chief objects is to encourage thrift, 
this special privilege was accorded to protect savings in the 
form of shares. It was originally proposed to exempt 
deposits up to Rs. 100 placed with a society for a year, but 
this was omitted from the bill. 

In the Glerman Act a creditor of a member may (under 
restrictions) attach the interest of the member and then 
give notice of the member’s withdrawal so as to secure 
payment of the interest attached! 

Note that this exemption only applies to shares of 
a registered society, so that on dissolution as soon as the 
registration is cancelled (secs. 39 and 40) the shares would 
become liable to attachment if no liquidator were appointed 
to take charge of the assets. 

Ror the meaning of the word “ interest ” in this section, 
see note to section 5. 

22. (1) On the death of a member a registered 
society may transfer the share or interest of the 
deceased member to the person nominated in 
accordance with the rules made m this behalf, or, 
if there is no person so nominated, to such person 
as may appear to the Committee to be the heir or 
legal representative of the deceased member, or pay 
to such nominee, heir or legal representative, as the 
ease may be, a sum representing the value of such 
member’s share or interest, as ascertained in 
accordance with the rules or by-laws : 

Provided that— 

(i) in the case of a society with unlimited 
liability, such nominee, heir or legal 
representative, as the case may be, may 
require payment by the society of the 


^ But under section 00, Civil Procedure Code, exemption from attach- 
ment is granted to all compulsory deposits or other sums in or derived 
from any fund to which the Provident Funds Act, 1897, for the time 
being applies in so far as they are declared by the said Act not to be 
liable to attachment. 


Transfer of 
interest on 
death of 
member. 
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value of the share or interest of the 
deceased member ascertained as afore- 
said ; 

(ii) in the case of a society with limited 
liability^ the society shall transfer the 
share or interest of the deceased 
member to such nominee, heir or legal 
representative, as the case may be, 
being qualified in accordance with the 
rules and by-laws for membership of 
the society, or on his application within 
one month of the death of the deceased 
member to any person specified in the 
application who is so qualified. 

(2) A registered society may pay all other 
moneys due to the deceased member from the society 
to such nominee, heir or legal representative, as the 
case may be. 

(3) All transfers and payments made by a 
registered society in accordance with the provisions 
of this section shall be valid and efiectual against 
any demand made upon the society by any other 
person. 

Bombay allows the society to transfer within a period 
of one year the share or interest to the nominee if didy 
admitted a member of the society ; if there is no nominee 
the transfer may be made to the heir or legal representative 
if duly elected a member of the society, or it may pay a sum 
representing the value of such member’s share or interest. 
The nominee, heir or legal representative may requite pay- 
ment within one year. 

For clause (2) the Bombay Act has “ a society shall, 
unless prevented by an order of a competent court, pay.” 
For the Burma sections (19 and 20) see Appendix. They are 
far from being an improvement on the original. They 
set up a curious undefined distinction between transfer, 
payment and disposal, and contain the unfortunate mistake 
of making it obligatory on a society with limited liability to 
pay the value of deceased member’s shares to the nominee. 
This provision requiring the repa^ent of share capital even 
by Central Banks holding deposits is expressly opposed to 
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section 19 (1). Industrial and Provident Societies Act whicli 
rules : No registered society which has any withdrawable 
share capital shall carry on the business oi banking. The 
Surma Committee recommended the addition of a proviso 
to the effect that nothing in these sections should be read as 
authorising any society with limited liability holding deposits 
or loans to reduce its paid-up capital. 

Interest . — See note to section 6. 

This section follows sections 56, 57 and 58, Friendly 
Societies Act. There, however, the same procedure is ex- 
tended to cases of a member becoming insane. 

Rules may be made under section 43 (w), under which the 
matter is further discussed. It should be noted that only 
one person may be nominated but Bombay has “ person 
or persons nominated.” In England, an amendmmit allow- 
ing more nominees than one was carried for the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act but not for the Friendly 
Societies Act. 

Under section 6, members at the time of registration 
must be over 18 years of age, but the maintenance of this 
qualification is not provided for. Presumably a mitmr 
member cannot make a nomination, and a minor son of a 
deceased member need not be accepted as a member ; the 
society is not bound to accept the heir (major or minor) 
or any nominee as a member. The general rule is that 
the heirs of a deceased member are not recognised as 
members until one of them is accepted by the Committee as 
representative of the deceased ; if no such representative is 
elected, the heirs are entitled to repayment of the value of 
the share or interest if the liability of ike society is 
unlimited. In this case section 24 gives the society ample 
protection, as presumably the value of the share returned 
is but a small fraction of the total assets of the estate 
available in case of need. In a society of limited liability, 
the value of the share is either the whole (fully paid-up) or 
a large fraction (partly paid-up) of the liabfiity and it 
would obviously be inconvenient to part with it. Accord- 
ingly, in a society with limited liability, the value of the 
share of a deceased member cannot be paid back 
Proceedings of Ninth Bengal Conference). Y et, as mentioned 
above, the Burma Act makes this obligatory. 

In joint-stock companies only executors or. adminis- 
trators are recognised by the Company as entitled to the 
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share, but the Directors have the same right to decline 
registration of transfer as they have in ordinary cases. 

The Government of India have explained that the 
question of the relations of a society to the minor heirs of 
deceased members is, siibject to this section, left to the 
operations of the ordinary law. Thus, if there is a liability 
on the share held by a minor, the society should talco action 
against the legal representatives, executors or administrator, 
or may apply to the court for the appointment of a guardian 
and failing satisfaction it may force the estate into bank- 
ruptcy and so obtain a due proportion of the assets. It 
may apply to have the estate administered by the Court. 
If the member dies insolvent, the society may prove for the 
value of the uncalled portion of the share. 

The period of one month in proviso (ii) might siritably 
be extended if any difficulty is actually experienced. Bombay 
allows one year. 

The value of a share is not necessarily the nominal 
value, it does not include anything on account of the reserve 
fund (which is indivisible) but is apparently liable to deduc- 
tion for loss incurred by the society. The value of the share 
may be ascertained from the last annual balance-sheet. 
The by-laws of Indian societies usually prescribe that the 
“ value of the share shall in no case be more than the sum 
received by the society in payment thereof.” 

Clause 3 protects the society from litigation. Claimants 
must sue the nominee without joining the society as a party. 
Cf. Friendly Societies Act; the next-of-kin or lawful 
representative of the deceased member shall have remedy 
for recovery of the money, so paid, against the person who 
has received that money. 

If the nominee dies, the Conomittee can take action 
as if there were no person nominated. The Committee 
would, of course, accept as legal representative anyone 
holding a succession certificate, where there was no nominee. 
Where there was a nominee, the Committee could presumably 
pay the nonoinee and leave the certificate holder to deal 
with him. 

Eefusal to pay the share or interest to the person 
nominated is an offence in England. 

The Act does not provide any corresponding summary 
procedure for disposing of tire deposit of a non-member 
who dies. Section 24 of the Burma Act applies the 
Government Savings Banks Act to such cases. 
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23, The liability of a past member for 
debt of a registered society as they existed at the mem&L. 
time when he ceased to be a member shall continue 
for a period of two years from the date of his 
ceasing to be a member. 

This section is intended to protect creditors by res- 
tricting a member from shuffling off his liability and by 
making liable for debts one who has enjoyed benefits. It 
applies to joint-stock companies ; section 166 of the Companies 
Act provides that a past member is liable to contribute 
on winding-up unless he ceased to be a member for one year 
or upwards before the commencement of the winding-up. 

He is not liable to contribute in respect of any debt or liability 
contracted after he ceased to be a member and is not called 
upon unless it appears to the Court that the existing members 
are unable to satisfy the contributions required. In the 
case of limited liability societies the contribution [sec. 42 
(2) (6)] is limited to the sum uncalled on the shares and in 
certain cases to dividends received. 

The debts referred to are debts to third parties and 
the expenses of winding-up, and the period of two years 
applies to those only. It does not curtail limitation in 
respect to sums owed by past members to existing societies. 

It would appear that no call can be made on a past member 
except under section 42 (2) (6). The rule is a fair and reason- 
able one. Mr. Wolff writes that, by strict right, the outgoing 
member is liable in respect of every liability incurred during 
his membership without limit of time. The fixing of 
period within which a past member can be called upon to 
contribute is a matter of convenience only. In France 
members are not free from their responsibility until after 
the settlement of engagements contracted by^ the society 
before their withdrawal. In Belgium the Habmty continues 
for five years, in Greece for three years, in Italy for two years. 

In England it only applies to those who ceased to be members 
within one year prior to the commencement of winding-up: 

The past member cannot seek to liquidate his liability by 
promoting the dissolution of the society [c/. sec. 39 (1) which 
refers only to members]. 

Bengal has, in view of this section, framed a rule that 
no past member of a society with unlimited liability shall be 
eligible for membership of another such society except with 
the special permission of the Registrar. By a proviso to 
section 26 (2) of the Burma Act a past member was not to 

C, CSA 9 
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be liable to contribute in respect of any debts of the society 
which could be satisfied by contributions from present 
members. This clearly enables unscrupulous memoers to 
throw the whole burden on to the richer ones by withdrawing 
before them. The Burma Committee pointed out the 
injustice. 

As iJiey &cisted at the time.—Tlhis may include debts 
contracted before the member joined, as in the case of 
ordinary companies. In Germany and Greece this is 
specifically provided for; a member on joining assumes 
liability for all debts existing at the time he joined, but 
in the Irish rules liability is limited to debts contracted 
during the period of membership. This seems to be un- 
workable as it is the deficiency of assets which has to be made 
good. The English Act provides that no individual, society 
or company shall be liable to contribute in respect of any 
debt or liability contracted after he or it ceased to be a 
member. The wording of the above section clearly includes 
this meaning. In order to define the liability German 
societies assume that membership ceases frdm the end of the 
financial year and so makes the annual balance-sheet the 
basis for the calculation of the debts as they existed at the 
time. 

The South African Act contains the sensible, provision 
that, the liability of a past member ceases in all respects as 
soon as the financial statements of the society signed by the 
auditor disclose a credit balance in favour of the society. 

Apparently a past member is bound by any alteration 
of the rules carried out subsequent to his withdrawal which 
may enhance his liability, subject, of course, to the proviso 
“ as they existed at the time.” This may seem startling, 
but it merely means that while a member has the right to 
withdraw at the moment a society proposes to incur a liability 
to which he objects, he does not thereby escape liability 
for his share in any measure the society may deem it advisable 
to take to meet responsibilities incurred while he was yet a 
member. 

Past mmh&r is a person who has legally been a member 
and has ceased to be such by forfeiture, cancellation, surrender, 
or transfer of his shares (Companies Act) but not, apparently 
by death. The date on which he ceased, to be a member 
would be proved from the register of members [sec. 26 (6)]. 
This provision should tend to make societies very cautious 
in granting loans for periods longer than two years as 
liability for loss on longer term loans could be avoided. 
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Madras has replaced “ at the time” by “on the date”. 

It has also applied this section to estates of deceased members 
and so increased the period from one year to two. 

This section does not limit the period of liability of 
a withdrawing or past member for the debt of a member 
for whom he has stood surety. His liability as surety is a 
separate contract altogether from his liability as member. 

24. THe estate of a deceased member shall be 

liable for a period of one year from the time of his of deoMsrf 
decease for the debts of a rostered society as they 
existed at the time of his decease. 

See notes to section 23. 

Also see notes under section 22, which deals with the case 
where the account is in favour of the member. The date of 
decease would have to be independently proved unless it 
were entered in the register of members [sec. 25 (6)]. Under 
the by-laws membership ceases at death in the case of societies 
with unlimited liability, so the register should supply evidence 
of the date. 

The heirs or representatives of a deceased member 
cannot promote the dissolution of a society in order to 
liquidate their liability [sec. 39 (1)]. 

This section seems to refer only to contributions fixed 
by the liquidator [see. 42 (2) (6)] or to a levy by the society 
to cover bad debts. But, by a curious omission, the 
reference in seclion 42 (2) (b) is to members and past 
members only, and not to the estates of deceased members. 

Once payment of the deceased member’s share or interest 
is made to the noihinee, the society must have resort to the 
heirs, executors or administrators of the estate, presumably 
by Civfl Suit. 

In Greece the period of liability is three years and the 
Madras Committee recommended extension to two years, 
which has now been incorporated in the new Act (ef. notes to 
sectioh23). 

25. Any register or list of members or shares Register of 
kept by any registered society shall be prima facie 
evidence of any of the foUowi^ particulars entwed 
therein 

(a) the date at which the name of any person 
was entered in such register or list as 
a member; 
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(6) the date at wMch any such person ceased 
to he a member. 

Cf. section 40, Indian Companies Act. Note that the 
register is not prima facie evidence of the names, addresses, 
occupations of members and number of shares held. The 
register in fact must be supplemented by independent 
evidence to prove that a person named therein is a member. 
This register, from the legal aspect, is one of the most im- 
portant documents a corporate body maintains. It discloses 
the list of persons liable. It is accordingly compulsory under 
most Acts and should have been made obligatory here. The 
Bombay Act requires every society to keep open to inspec- 
tion a register of its members (see Appendix). - I tmqst b e 
kept up to date to ensure the satisfactory application of 
sections 23, 24 and 42 (6) ; it must record the efect of 
transfers (sec. 14) and, of course must, contain the dates of 
the deaths of members (as membership ceases on death). 
Its maintenance should be made compulsory by rule under 
section 43 (k) and there should be a rule under section 43 (ff) 
imposing responsibility upon the Committee. Cf. German 
Act: The Committee must maintain a list of members 
and keep it up to date. This register must always be 
open to inspection by members. A copy has to be sent to 
the Registrar every year at whose office, presumably, it is 
open to inspection. The register might suitably have been 
mcluded in section 16 [see notes to sec. 43 (1)]. 

26. A copy of any entry in a book of a 
registered society regularly kept in the course of 
business, shall, if certified in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the rules, be received, in any suit or 
legal proceeding, as prima facie evidence of the 
existence of such entry, and shall be admitted as 
evidence of the matters, transactions and accounts 
therein recorded in every case where, and to the 
same extent as, the original entry itself is 
admissible. 

For the Bombay section, see Appendix. 

This almost word for word follows section 4, Bankers’ 
Books Evidence Act (XVIII of 1891). The books include 
ledger, day books, cash books, account books, and all other 
books used in the ordinary business of a bank. 
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Section 5 of tlie Act ions : no officer of a bank shall 
in any legal proceeding to which the bank is not a party 
be compefiable to produce any banker’s book, the contents 
of which can be proved under this Act or to appear as a 

witness to prove the matters therein recorded 

unless by order of the Court or a judge (of a High Court) 
made for special cause. The Court under section 6 may give 
liberty to a patty to inspect the books. 

Burma enacts this as section 33 (2) but confines it to 
“ such Co-opCTative Societies as the Local Government by 
general or special order may direct.” Madras enacts this 
for no officer or liquidator of a registered society and no 
officer in whose office the books of a registered society are 
deposited after liquidation. The object of extending the 
exemption to boolm after liquidation is not quite clear. 

Booh . — See notes to section 43 (ft). To be a book used 
in the ordinary business of a bank (or as here expressed, 
regularly kept in the course of business) it need not be in 
use every day ; it is sufficient if it be a book kept by the 
banker for reference if necessary. In litigation to which 
the bank is not a party, there is power, for special cause, to 
order the production of bank books, the content of which 
could be proved under the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act. 
It would seem, however, that, short of some recalcitrancy 
on the part of the banker, no such order should be made.^ 
Unfortunately Courts are inclined to ignore this section of 
the law. 

Certified.— S&e notes to section 43 (j). 

To the same exte/nt as the original en£ry. — Of. section 34, 
Evidence Act : Entries in books of account, regularly kept 
in the course of business, are relevant whenever they refer 
to a matter into which tibe Court has to enquire but such 
statements shall not alone be sufficient evidence to charge 
any person with liability. 

The following sections of the Evidence Act are 
important in this connection. Section 130: Ho witness 
who is not a party to a suit shall be compelled to produce 
his title-deeds to any property or any document in virtue 
of which he holds any property as pledgee or mortgagee, 

unless he has agreed in writing to produce them 

Section 65 : Secondary evidence may be given 
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of the existence, condition or contents of a document in the 
following cases 

(/) When the original is a document of which a certified 
copy is permitted by this Act, or by any other law in force 
in British India, to be given in evidence.^ In case (/) a 
certified copy of the document but no other kind of secondary 
evidence is admissible. 

In dealing with publicity, it has been shown that deposit 
accounts, and perhaps loan accounts also, should not be 
open to inspection even by members much less by the public, 
and the above provisions protect these accounts from being 
called into Court at the request of any malcontent. The 
whole of a society’s books cannot be called into Court as they 
contain accounts of persons entirely unconnected with the 
case. For the books which may be open to inspection, see 
notes to section 43 (1). 


Exemption 
from com- 
pulsory 
redstration 
of mstni- 
ments 
relating to 
shares and 


tures of 

registered 

society. 


27 . Nothing in section 17, sub-section (1), 
clauses (6) and (c), of the Indian Eegistration Act, 
1908, sbaH apply to— 

(1) any instrument relating to shares in 

a registered ^society, notwithstandi^ 
that the assets of such society consist 
in whole or in part of immoyeable 
property; or 

(2) any debenture* issued by any such society 

and not creating, declaring, assigmg, 
limiting or extinguishing any right, 
title or interest to or in immoveable 
property except in so far as it entitles 
holder to the security afforded by 
a registered instrument whereby the 
society has mortgaged, conveyed or 
otherwise transferred the whole or 


i Debenture is & writing aoknowledgins a debt and, specifloally, an 
instrument for the repayment of money lent, e.g., an obligation of a 
corporation issued in a form convenient to be bou^t and sold as invest- 
ment (Century Dicidonaiy). In ordinary bnsinesfl it is an acknowledgment 
of a debt with a date for repayment, which can he bought and sold in 
open market. It may be a simple debenture carrying no charge on the 
assets, or a mortgage debenture carrying either a fixed or a floating charge 
on some or all of me assets of the corporation issuing it. 
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part of its iiomoveable property or 
any interest theran to trustees upon 
trust for the benefit of the holders of 
such debentures; or 

(3) any endorsement upon or transfer of any 
debenture issued by any such society. 

This esemptioQ was not granted nndei the Act of 1904. 

Section 17. (1) The following documents shall he regis- 
tered if the property to which they relate is situate in a 
district in which, and if they have been executed on or after 
the date on which, Act No. XVI of 1864, or the Indian 
EegistratiCn Act, 1866, or the Indian Registration Act, 

1871, or the Indian Registration Act, 1877, or this Act came 
or comes into force, namely 

(h) other non-testamentary instruments which 
purport or operate to create, declare, assign, 
limit or extinguish, whether in present or in 
future, any right, title or interest, whether 
vested or contingent, of the value of one 
hundred rupees and upwards, to or in im- 
moveable property ; 

(c) non-testamentary instruments which acknow- 
ledge the receipt of payment of any considera- 
tion on account of the creation, declaration, 
assignment, limitation, or extinction of any 
such right, title or interest. 

28. (1) Tbe Govesmor-Greneral in Council, by Power to 
notification in tbe GazeUe of linMa, may, in tbe case S’”* 
of any registered society or class of registered 
societies, remit tbe income-tax payable in respect of and regis- 
tbe profits of tbe society, or of tbe dividends ortees!’"* 
otb^ payments received by tbe members of tbe 
society on account of profits ; 

(Note J— The Burma Act, being a local Act, omits this 
clause. The notification below refera to societies registered 
under this Act however.) 

(2) Tbe Local Government, by notification in 
tbe local official Gazette, may in tbe case of any 
registered society, or class of registered societies, 
remit 
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{a) the stamp-duty with which, under any 
law for the time being in force, 
instruments executed by or on behalf 
of a registered society or by an ofiBlcer 
or member and relating to the business 
of such society, or any class of such 
instruments, are respectively charge- 
able ; 

(6) any fee payable under the law of regis- 
tration for the time being in force.‘ 

The Burma Act omits clause {i) and also repeals the 
whole Act of 1912. The Bombay Act retains the clause. 

In sub-section (2) {a) the Madras Act after “ instruments” 
in the seventh line adds : “ or decisions, awards or orders of 
the Eegistrar or arbitrators under this Act. ” 

Finance Department (Oentral Eevenues) Notification. 
Income-tax. Simla, the 25th August, 1925. R. Dis. 
No. 291-1. T. 25.— In exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 60 of the Indian Income-tax Act (XI of 1922), and 
in supersession of the notifications of the Government of 
India in the Finance Department No. 681-F., dated the 
28th December, 1912, and No. 718-F., dated the 8th March, 
1922, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct 
that the following class of income shall be exempt from the 
tax payable under the said Act, namely : — 

The profits of any Co-operative Society other than 
the Sanikatta Salt-owners’ Society in the Bombay Presidency 
for the time being registered under the Oo*-operativc 
Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912), or the dividends or other 
payments received by the members of any such society on 
account of profits. 

By notification. Income-tax — 26th June, 1927, No. 26 : 
the following words are inserted after “ Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912) ” — ‘‘ the Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1925 (Bombay Act VII of 1925) or the 
Burma Co-operative ' Societies Act, 1927 (Burma Act VI 
of 1927).” 

This notification consists of two distinct parts. The 
first relates to the profits. Co-operators in England have 


'■ This section was amended by the Devolution Act (XXXVni of 
1920 ). 
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always maintained that there is no such thing in their tran- 
sactions as profits in the commercial sense of the word. 
They allow a fair interest to capital and regard the remainder 
of the surplus as the result of oven-charging their members 
for services rendered, and they return this surplus by way of 
dividend on transactions or a bonus on wages. The Treasury 
finally admitted the ai^ument and Parliament has ratified 
this. But steps have been taken to prevent abuse. Co- 
operators argue that their sole aim is the public good and 
accordingly the public should not be excluded from parti- 
cipation. Co-operators must not make profit from non- 
members and at the same time debar them horn member- 
ship. The section (24) of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act accordingly runs : A registered society shall 
not be chargeable under schedules C and D of the Income- 
Tax Acts unless it sells to persons not members thereof 
and the number of shares of the society is limited either 
by its rules or its practice. These provisions were inserted 
at the instance of private traders to ensure that a pri’sdleged 
society did not compete with them for the custom of non- 
members. Where the holding of a share is a condition of 
membership, it follows that a sooiely must not place restric- 
tions on the number of its shares. The society must be 
prepared to admit as members all who deal with it so that 
they may join in the proportionate return of any surplus 
made by the society. [Hence, the need of rules under sec. 
(p), (?) and (r)]. 

The second part of the notification exempting divi- 
dends or other payments received by the members on 
account of profits seems to be a pure act of grace on 
the part of Government. The movement, however, deals 
almost entirely with persons of limited means whose income 
is not likely to be assessable so that the cost to Govemmeint 
must be trifling. In England such profits are liable to 
assessment. The Government of India did not intend that 
exemption should be permanent. It was feared that a 
general exemption of Co-operative Societies from Gov^- 
ment dues might lead to the establishment of money-lending 
businesses under this guise ; it was accordingly confined to 
societies which submitted to registration and power was 
taken under section 46 to withdraw this exemption from 
any registered society. 

The exemption does not extend to interest on deposits 
but the society must not give to Income-Tax assessors any 
details of its depositors. 
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Interest on securities held by Oo-o|>erative Societies 
is not exempt from income-tax if it is within the taxable 
limit (sec. 32-C, Civil Account Code). In England such 
interest is exempt. 

The Madras Central Urban Bank seems to have contested 
this but the High Court (0. P. 202 — 1928) held that the 
Bank had to pay income-tax on interest on securities. 

The old notification referred to the old Income-Tax 
Act and so could not serve to exempt societies from Super- 
Tax; the new notification exempts societies from the tax 
payable under the new Act, thus including Super-Tax in the 
exemption. 

Income-Tax on securities is usually deducted at the 
source, so that many societies entitled to exemption, actually 
pay the tax. Certificates of exemption from deduction at 
the source can be obtained from the Income-Tax Officers. 

The society is in a strong position, for, as the profits 
belong to the members, an attempt to levy tax would be 
defeated by an adjustment of prices (of goods sold) or interest 
(on loans) which would destroy the profit and leave no 
taxable surplus and the members would retain all the income 
they obtain at present^ .... also as 96 per cent, of the 
members (in England) have no taxable income they could 
recover any tax deducted. Profit is the result of a bargain 
between buyer and seller, here buyer and seller are the 
same.3 

(6) Stainp-dvtif.—Bj notification No. 2781-E., dated 
23rd October, 1919 (Finance Department — Separate Eevenue 
— Stamp), the (llovernor-General in Council has remitted the 
stamp-duty with which, under any law for the time being 
in force, instruments executed by or on behalf of any Co- 
operative Society for the time being registered or deemed 
to be registered under this Act, or instruments executed by 
an officer or member of any such society and relating to the 
business of the society (other than cheques of inmvidual 
members drawn against their current accounts with co- 
operative banks) are respectively chargeable. 

Government of India, Finance Department (Central 
Revenues), notification No. 6-Stamps, dated 25th October, 
1930. No. 6. — In exercise of the powers conferred by 
clause (a) of section 9 of the Indian Stamp Act, 1899 


Co-operative Auditing, p. 
^ Ibid., p* 8. 
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(II of 1899), and in supersession of the notifications of the 
Government of India in the Finance Department, No. 940-F., 
dated 22nd June, 1916, No. 80-F., dated 15th January, 
1917, No. 1246-F., dated 16th May, 1919, No. 3183-F., 
dated 17th December, 1919, No. 4-Stamps, dated 2nd 
June, 1928, and No. 4-Stamps, dated 10th May, 1930, 
the Governor-General in Cottncil is pleased to remit the 
duty chargeable under Article 12 of Schedule I of the said 
Act on the decisions and awards of the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies for the Central Provinces and the awards 
of arbitrators in aU disputes in which Co-operative Societies 
in British India are parties. 

The exemptions do not cover receipts by non-members 
for interest, etc., paid on deposits in the society or bonds for 
loans illegally given to non-members. Nor do they apply 
to a bond given by a member and signed by a non^member as 
surety. It applies to the one-anna duty on proxies. 

Thus as explained by the Registrar, Bihar and Orissa : — 
Cheques or receipts given by a member depositor for 
withdrawals from his fixed or savings bank deposits are 
exempt from stamp-duty whether the payment is received 
by himself in cash or by transfer to his own account in the 
same bank or in any other bank, or to the account of another 
depositor or co-operative society or endorsed in favour of a 
non-member. The above exemption does not extend to a 
non-member depositor except to this extent that when the 
payment is received by a non-member by transfer to his own 
account in the same bank, no receipt stamp will be necessary. 

When a co-operative society issues an unembossed 
cheque in favour of a member or a non-member no stamp 
need be affixed on the cheque for endorsement, negotiation 
or encashment. The payee will also not be required to pay 
any stamp-duty. 

When an individual member is granted a loan by a 
Co-operative Society exceeding Rs. 20, the bond or the 
receipt relating to it need not be stamped. 

Similar exemptions are granted in other countries. 

In England the exemption is confined to Co-operative 
Societies, such as those of agricultural credit, which have 
a rule prohibiting any division of profits amongst their 
members. 

(c) RegisMim.’—Tk^ Government of India and Local 
Governments have sanctioned remission of all fees payable 
by or on behalf of any registered Co-operative Societies 
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and all fees payable in respect of any instrument executed 
by any officer or member of such a society and relating to the 
business thereof. The Committee on Co-operation have 
recommended that where these fees would otherwise form 
part of the remuneration of the registering officers these 
latter should receive compensation for this loss of income. 

In addition to the privileges above mentioned. Govern- 
ment has in sections 18 and 48 bestowed upon registered 
societies the benefits of incorporation and exempted them 
from the many fees levied on corporations under the Indian 
Companies Act. This is a very substantial privilege and 
taken in conjunction with the others, it has the efiect of 
laying upon societies the responsibility of adhering strictly 
to principles. The whole idea of the movement is service 
for the mutual benefit without profit and it is because 
profit-making is not an object of societies that Government 
can remit various dues without unduly favouring them 
against companies and private traders. It becomes very 
important then that societies should not compete with 
these latter for the custom of non-members. They have a 
right to insist that transactions with non-members should 
be prohibited (c/. secs. 29, 30 and 31). As the movement 
spreads to other business than credit, the need for restraint 
will iucrease. Co-operation stands for fair play all round 
and for a specially privileged society to compete with a 
private trader, paying all legal taxes, for the profits derived 
from custom of non-members would not be fair play at all. 
Privileges involve duties.^ 

As Sir. Brabrook points out, these privileges are actual 
endowments by the State. They afford added reason for 
State control over the disposal of profit and dividend. 

In some countries further concessions are granted. 
In some parts of Italy agricultural banks are entitled to 
gratuitous legal assistance (Monographs, II, p. 131). In 
Greece Co-operative Societies enjoy ficee postal and telegraph 
facilities for their correspondence with the public authorities. 
In Finland and Austria all cereals for the army used to be 
purchased from, Co-operative Societies. In Hungary the 
department of agriculture gives to co-operative wheat store- 
houses aid to the extent of five-sixths of the expenses of 


^ in most countries the law recognises that exemption from taxation 
and similar privileges, given on the ground that a co-operative body is a 
non-profit-making institution, can only be allowed in so far as no business 
is done with non-members and the share list is always open [Co-operation 
for Farmers, Smith Gordon, p. 76]. 
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building and initial establishment (Monograph, H, p. 83). In 
Connecticut, U. S. A., mortgages on real estate are free from 
both state and local taxes, “ an arrangement which inures 
to the general advantage of borrowers ” (American Evidence, 
p. 15). 

In Japan, Co-operative Societies enjoy the privilege 
of exemption from the tax on business transactions, and 
from the income-tax, as well as from the registration-tax. 
Government also gives facilities to societies which are willing 
to undertake contracts, the army contracts for the supply 
of grain, etc. 

Eoumania exempts from postage correspondence between 
Co-operative Societies. It gives them favoured treatment 
in respect of undertakings for working the State forests or 
fishing in State-owned waters. Similarly they receive pre- 
ference in all concessions, etc. 

In some provinces of India societies axe allowed a refund 
by their Local Government of three-fourths of the money- 
order commission (one per cent.) charged by the post office 
on remittances between them and their financing agency ; 
the Madras Committee recommended this for Madras and the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture recommended its extension 
generally. 

Property and funds of registered societies. 

29. (1) A registered society shall not make anestriotions 
loan to any person other than a member : on loans. 

Provided that tvith the general or special 
sanction of the Eegistrar, a registered society may 
make loans to another registered society. 

The Bombay Act apparently gives the Registrar 
authority to sanction a loan to any person other than a 
member. 

(2) Save with the sanction of the Eegistrar, a 
society with unlimited liability shall not lend money 
on the security of moveable property. 

Madras adds “ other than agricultural produce ”. 

(3) The Local Government may, by general or 
special order, prohibit or restrict the lending of 
money on mortgage of immoveable property by any 
registered society or class of rostered societies. 
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The Burma Act omits clause (2). In that country 
there are a number of Chinese pawnbrokers who do a good 
business on the security of moveable property. Madras has a 
clause : “ a registered society may make a loan to a depositor 
on the security of his deposit 

On the general subject of loans, see notes to section 
43(0). 

The word “ loan ” here includes loans in kind (e.g., 
grain) as well as in cash. In Italy the law enacts that loans 
shall always be paid over in cash. 

Even in regard to such an elemental principle as this it 
would appear that the practice varies. Talking of French 
Credit Societies Herrick (Rural Credits, p. 340) says “ the 
law does not restrict the local societies to lending to members 
only ; they may lend to any farmer who needs money for an 
agricultural purpose, but only the paper of a member may be 
discounted at the Regional Bank.” The Italian Peoples’ 
Banks “ even extend credit to non-members who are in 
need and worthy of their help. The larger banks all have 
special funds for this benevolence (ibid., p. 362). The 
Austrian Credit Societies lend to members only (ibid., 
p. 376). In Roumania about one-third of the loans are 
granted to non-members (p. 406). Mr. 'Wolff says “ As a 

general rule lending must be confined to members It 

would not, however, do to press such limitation unduly in 
view of this not unlikely occurrence. The bank may have 
more money on hand than it knows how to employ in loans 
to members. Under such circumstances it ought to be per- 
missible to place some of the surplus money, in an excep- 
tional way, in the shape of loans even to non-member 
institutions or capitalists of undoubted solvency. The 
ordinary current loan business should be confined to 
members only.”^ 

In India it is the general practice to limit loans to 
members or to other societies. 

Meinb&r . — See definition, section 2 (c) and section 5 and 
notes thereunder. Note also that the object of the 
society must be the promotion of the interests of the 
members only. A loan issued by the Oonunittee to non- 
members may be recovered from them as they are 
personally r^ponsible for all loss sustained by their 
illegal acts. 


1 Co-operafSve Credit for the U. S., p. 47. 
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Loans liaving as theii sole objects the investment of 
funds are not affected by tMs proMbition ; it does not, 
for instance, serve to prevent a society making a deposit in 
any mode permitted by section 32. AVbile tbe sanction of 
tbe Eegistrar is required for a loan to another registered 
society, it is not required to a deposit in such society 
{cf. sec. 32 (1) c]. 

In Germany the consent of the Board of Supervision 
is necessary for any loan granted to a member of the 
Committee and generally such loans are prohibited in the 
by-laws. As already pointed out in the notes to section 4, 
the unlimited liability of members is protected by this 
prohibition. 

“ Immoneabh fropertH ” shall include land, benefits 
to arise out of land, and things attached to the earth, or 
permanently fastened to anything attached to the earth 
(General Clauses Act, sec. 3, cl. 25). 

“ Moveable property ” shall mean property of every 
description etscept unmoveable property (ibid., cl. 34). 

Clause (2) is the result of much controversy. The 
question as to whether a society’s operations should in- 
clude pawn-brokii^ was carrfuUy discussed between 
1900 and 1904. The original bill provided that a rural 
society should not lend money on the security of 
moveable property except on agricultural produce, 
being the property of the member to whom the loan 
was made. The Government of India Besolution of 
29th April, 1904, stated the case as follows : — 

No provisions of the original bill were more severely 
criticised by some, or more stoutly supported by others, 
than those which related to loans upon the security of 
jewellery and upon the mortgage of land. It had been 
proposed to prohibit rural societies from advancing money 
against jewels, on the ground that the basis upon which 
these societies should wodr was not material security, but 
the credit which arose from the individual character and 
substance of their members. It was pointed out in reply 
that, while personal credit was undoubtedly the basis of 
their transactions, such things as jewels might properly be 
received as collateral security, that the custom of the country 
is to regard jewellery as available for this purpose, and that 
if a member is debarred from utilising his material credit to 
the full in borrowing from his society, there will be a danger 
of his using it to borrow from the money-lender. After Ml 
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consideration of tbe question it was decided that while there 
are practical difficulties in connection with the custody and 
valuation of jewellery which might be formidable in the case 
of some village societies, it would be well to malke distinc- 
tions. When a rural society is located in a town or large 
village with silversmiths available, with a ready market 
at hand, and with members and officers of intelligence, it 
may safely be trusted to conduct transactions which might 
be dangerous in the case of a more strictly rustic association. 
Power has, therefore, been given to the Registrar to allow any 
society, which he thinks can safely be trusted, to advance 
money upon jewellery ; and he will be able to feel his way 
in the matter.^ 

There is one form of moveable property which shov d 
never be accepted as security and that is the member’s 
shares.2 The society already holds a general lien on them 
(sec. 20), so it is absurd to add a special one. Share capital 
is really the security for the depositors and not for share- 
holders. A man who owes his society the full value of his 
shares is a shareholder only in name, and if the society be 
wound up, so much of the loan may be dead loss. To accept 
its own shares as security is to accept its own capital (c/. 
Committee’s Report, para. 67). 

One form of moveable property on which societies 
should always be ready to lend is, of course, harvested crops. 
In the earlier discussions the difierence between jewellery 
and harvested crops as suitable security seems to have 
escaped attention. In Madras, Loan and Sale Societies 
ate formed with the primary object of advancing money on 
such security which is stored in godowns owned or rented 
by Ihe society and the new Act legalises such loans. The 
Punjab Commission shops and similar sale societies elsewhere 
advance on produce in their custody. Joint-stock banks 
are generally willing to assist societies which advance on 
stored produce. 

Credit societies have been tempted to assist members to acquire 
small holdings on real-estate mortgages and have invested their surpluses 
in such securities. Serious consequences have resulted from this 

practice bitter experience is gradually teaching co'-operators to let 

real-estate mortgages alone’ (Herrick, p. 468). 

Wolff (Co-operation in India, p. 166) objects that in hardly any case 
does pledge-credit educate. 

^ ® The Bombay rules expressly forbid this : ‘ The shares of the 

society may not be hypothecated to that society by its members as security 
for a loan.’ 

In Mysore shares are accepted as security for loans, but the 
Co-operative Committee (1923) advised that this be stopped. 
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Madras lends a lot of money on pledge of moveables. 

Clause 3 has reference to the distinction between short 
term credit societies and long term, mortgage or land banks. 
The Government of India Resolution stated the case as 
follows 

The question of mortgage was still more difficult. 
Almost all the considerations upon either side which 
have been referred to in the preceding paragraph apply 
here also, with the addition of others of still greater 
importance. On the one hand, one of the methods in which 
an involved cultivator can most effectively be assisted is 
by enabling him to substitute a mortgage upon reasonable 
for one upon exorbitant terms ; and a member who is refused 
the credit to which his propertsy in land fairly entitles him, 
merely because he is not allowed to hypothecate it to the 
society, may be driven to the money-lender for a loan which, 
had it not been for the prohibition, he might have taken 
from the society with advantage to both parties. On the 
other hand, it is exceedingly inadvisable that these societies 
should be allowed to lock up their limited capital in a form in 
which it is not readily available ; their most useful form 
of business will probably be small loans for short periods 
with prompt recoveries ; and it is above all things desirable 
that they should keep out of the law courts. The final 
conclusion was that loans upon mortgage should be allowed 
in the first instance ; but that the Local Government should 
have power to prohibit or restrict them, either generally or 
in any particmar case, if it is found that interference is 
necessary. The matter is one which should be very carefully 
watched. 

In India mortgages on land are restricted in some 
provinces and, hence special legislation would be re- 
quired were such loans to become common. Mr. Wolff 
writes that mortgage credit is, for banks of the order here 

spoken of, by common consent placed on the taboo 

The reasons why mortgage credit is not suitable for co- 
operative credit institutions of the type here spoken of are, 
that it locks up money for a long, it may be an indefinite, 
time ; and that the security given, if it should have to be 
seized, would be likely to prove a veritable white elephant. 
The co-operative credit bank relies for its funds upon with- 
drawable deposits and bankers* advances. These things 

will not bear the strain of mortgage loans 

You must have long term funds, debentures or land bonds, 
running for just so long as the loan runs. 

C, CSA 


10 
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Th.e principles of co-operation do not conflict with 
long term mortgage loans provided the money is devoted 
to productive purposes but it is better to work on personal 
in preference to material security. The Committee on 
Co-operation (para. 66) held that there is nothing unco- 
operative in the hypothecation of immoveable property so 
long as it is recognised that personal secTirily must bo given 
and that the borrower’s property is onljr a secondary or 
collateral protection. This must be taken in addition to the 
instruments executed by the borrower and his surety, and 
not in place of them ; and the society should proceed in 
case of default against the sureties before taking action 
against the property. The chief objections are that there is 
difficulty in realising on such security and there is a tendency 
for loans so secured to be long, so that the capital of the 
bank so invested becomes dead. 

The Madras Committee (1’928) found that of the total 
outstanding loans (then 432 lakhs) 4)9’3 per cent, had been 
advanced on immoveable property. In Bihar and Orissa, 
mortgages are generally taken by societies as collateral 
security for loans over Rs. 200 with the principal object of 
preventing a borrower from mortgaging his property to a 
money-lender ; but in realising debts, the societies have so 
far failed to make use of these mortgages on account of the 
difficulties involved. Following Bengal, it is now proposed 
to issue mortgage awards. The arbitrator will issue a preli- 
minary award directing that the sum found due be paid 
within three months, and that, failing such payment, the 
property mortgaged shall be sold and the sale proceeds 
applied to the satisfaction of the dues of the society. If 
the defaulter fails to pay by the date fixed, the society has 
to file a petition praying for a final mortgage decree ’being 
passed. This final decree can be filed in the Civil Court for 
•execution. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
found that many Provincial Committees were of opinion 
that mortgage loans for long periods are unsuitable business 
for the rural credit societies. The reasons are : (1) the 
overshadowing of personal credit by mortgage may entail 
a neglect of co-operative principles, (2) the deposits of 
Co-operative Societies are for short periods and it is unsound 
finance to utilise them for long term loans, (3) the enquiry 
and the valuation preliminary to the grant of long term 
loans have to be entrusted to a trained agency controlled 
by and responsible to some central organisation, (4) the 
maintenance of valuable documents and title deeds cannot 
be entrusted to ordinary village societies, and (6) when 
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defaults occur in the repayment of mortgage loans, the 
assets of the society become frozen and the obtaining and 
execution of mortgage decrees for the recovery of overdue 
loans becomes an extremely difficult operation. 

The above remarks refer to mortgage security in ordinary 
village societies. General banking practice regards as 
dangerous any long term loans not covered by long tarn 
deposits. The Committee felt that the establishment of 
well-conceived and well-administered mortgage associations 
or banks at the instance of the landed gentry of the country 
with the help of Government would be a measure of great 
value not only to the proprietors themselves, but also to the 
Government. 

They might have added that the existence of weU- 
managed long term mortgage banks would help the small 
village society to confine its activities to short term loans. 

Such co-operative land mortgage banks* are now being 
organised but it remains to be seen what their effect will be. 
Mortgages are seldom made for productive purposes. The 
majority appear to have their origin in unsecured debt. 
The chief object of the new institutions is to advance money 
for redemption of existing mortgages. 


30. A registered society ^all receive deposits 
and loans from persons who are not members only borrowing, 
to such extent and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the rules or by-laws. 

Burma adds : — and shall in reSpeot of such deposils 
and loans make such provision for the maintenance of fluid 
resources as the Eegistrar may, by general or special order 
in this behalf, prescribe. 

Under the former Act, section 9 ran : A. society may 
receive deposits from members without restriction, but it 
may borrow from persons who are not members only to such 
extent and under such conditions as may be provided by its 
by-laws or by rules made under this Act. The Madras Act 
applies this provision to everyone, members or non-members. 

Mr. Wolff described this restriction as unwise as what is 
wanted at the outset is other people’s money ; the credit 
sought is from outside. The present section is not open to 


‘ The snbieot is very ably discussed in Mr. Strickland's book * Stndies 
in Bntopean Co-opraatioil.’ Vol. II, ch. I (1925). 
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Mr. Wolff’s objections. The restriction is necessary in the 
interest of thrift for, as already remarked the sayings of 
members must be accepted in preference to deposits from 
non-members. This section also enables the members to 
fix a limit in their by-la'vrs to their unlimited liability. 

This section (except in Madras) only refers to non- 
members. Deposits and loans from these cannot be received 
unless this is specially provided for by rule or in the by-laws 
[c/. sec. 43 (2) (e)]. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee rightly pointed out that without the aid of an 
efficient and well-organised Central Banking System which 
can act as a true balancing centre for primary societies, 
the latter cannot receive and utilise non-members’ deposits 
without risk and with profit. The Foreign Experts held 
that the primary society should aim at beconaing the 
savings and loan bank for the village and suggested that 
members should on principle receive a somewhat higher rate 
of interest on deposits than non-members. 

Of course, the most important non-member from which 
a society can obtain a loan in some countries is the Govern- 
ment, and Madras has a special section 31 : The Local 
Government may, subject to such rules as may be prescribed 
in this behalf, grant loans to, take shares in, or give financial 
assistance in any other form to a registered society. In 
British Columbia, an agricultural association can borrow 
from Government up to 80 per cent, of its subscribed capital. 
The amount of stock paid up must be at least 60 per cent, 
of the subscribed capital. The loans are repaid within 
20 years at 4 per cent, and with a sinking fund. 

In Quebec, an agricultural association may not borrow 
more than four times the aggregate amount of the subscribed 
shares and reserve fund. 

This section applies to Central Banks whose gross 
liabilities should not ordinarily exceed ten or at the most 
twelve times their capital •plus reserve fund. It is in practice 
more important to fbs: a low maximum on dividends. This 
removes the temptation to seek high profits and ensures a 
more rapid growth of the reserve. A deposit ordinarily is 
money lodged in a bank for safety or convenience ; here it 
consists of money offered to a society at its fixed rates ; while 
a hm is secured by a society on the lender’s terms when it 
cannot get enough deposits. The section seems to have 
direct reference to the English law on the subject. Prior 
to 1898, a Friendly Society could not receive a deposit 
from non-members. Sir Horace Plunkett, in order to 
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facilitate the establisknent of Co-operative Societies in 
Ireland, secured an amendment conferring upon them the 
power to borrow and to receive deposits from any person, 
whether members or not. This power is espressly limited 
to societies which by rule provide that no part; of the funds 
shall be divided by way of profits, bonus, dividend or other- 
wise among the members and that all money lent to members 
shall be applied to such purpose as the society or its com- 
mittee of management may approve [The Societies Borrow- 
ing Powers Act, 1898]. The condition that certain societies 
should not be allowed to distribute profit or dividend so 
long as they are dependent on deposits from non-members is 
one that might be imposed in India. 

In Hungary the Central Credit Society has a decisive 
voice in permitting or prohibiting a Co-operative Society 
borrowing from a third party. Its own loans to piunary 
societies do not usually exceed three times the amount of 
their share-capital (Monograph). The control of a central 
financing institution will probably prove more acceptable 
than the best-intentioned rule of a Local Government. 

31. Save as provided in sections 29 and 30, the Restrictions 
transactions of a registered society with persons tSn^oLns 
other than members shall be subject to such^*^^^- 
prohibitions and restrictions, if any, as the Local 
Government may, by rules, prescribe. 

See section 43 (1). 

The transactions of credit societies are dealt with by 
section 29 (1). So that this section refers to transactions 
other than credit. The general rule is that there should be 
no transactions with non-members except for the benefit of 
members.^ A credit society may borrow from non-members 
but may not lend to them, a stores society may purchase 
from but may not sell to them, while a sale society may sell 
to but may not purchase from them. The co-operative idea, 
as Sir F. Nicholson points out, connotes membership and no 
departure from it should be allowed. Societies are associa- 
tions for self-help and they have no duties to help others and 

Herrick, p. 248. ‘A Co-operative Society mtist of necessity 
in some circumstances deal \7itk outsi^rs, but its benefits and advantages 

are all confined to members The Co-operative Society excludes the 

public whenever it is possible to do so, and conducts its operations as on a 
common account for the mutual benefit of members alone.’ Also p. 449, 
writing of Quebec, * all the benefits of the association must be confined 
to members.’ 
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the law does not empower any one to impose such obliga- 
tions upon them. Transactions with non-members may 
be prohibited or restricted ; they cannot be ordered to be 
nndertaken. The Committee on Co-operation did not think 
it possible to lay down any general rale but considered 
that as far as possible such dealmg with non-members should 
be avoided. They would not press this rule in cases where 
the operations of a society, if confined to its own members, 
would be so restricted that it could not be managed with any 
prospect of profit or economy. 

For instance, agricultural implements may be sold 
at wholesale rates only in lots of 25, whereas the members 
of a society may only require 20 or 22, in such a case the 
society would be justified in disposing of the balance to 
non-members. Mr. Wolff referring to supply societies writes 
that observance of the wholesome canon that no business is 
to be entered into with non-members is likely soon to serve 

as a magnet to attract more members There 

has been no more effective recruiting officer for German 
Agricultural Co-operation than the legal prohibition of 
dealing with non-members. 

On the other hand it would seem that in England 
and Italy, transactions with non-members are a useful 
means of attracting them to become members. If a man 
deals with a co-operative store and receives no dividend or a 
less dividend than is paid to members, he inclines to become 
a member. The merits and demerits of transactions with 
non-members form a theme for endless discussion. The 
possession of valuable privileges renders societies open to 
restrictions imposed at the instance of private traders or by 
Government. 

In the former German Act, Distributive Societies may 
only sell goods in the ordinary course of business to members 
or their representatives. But in 1896, the Act was amended 
to remove this limitation for Agricultural Distributive 
Societies which, without keeping an open shop, deal in goods 
which from their nature are exclusively for use in agricultural 
operations. But Mr. Cahill says: (p. 170), that dealings 
are not encouraged by the societies, as new members are not 
likely to be attracted, if the advantages of membership, 
without its duties, are thus obtainable. When societies 
have a surplus of stock, having .obtained more than their 
members ordered or bought, they often dispose of it to 
non-members. Similarly the Italians permit of sale of 
agricultural implements, etc., to non-members. In the Irish 
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Daily Societies, a farmer must join witHn three months 
of his commencing to supply milk, or the Committee may 
exclude him from dealing with the dairy. 

The Argentine Government proposed to limit the 
advantages of the Co-operative Societies Act to co- 
operative distributive societies in which the sale is limited 
to members only. In Hungary the co-operative distributive 
societies sell to non-members also, and this has occasioned 
much protestation from the shopkeepers (although the 
societies are not exempted from taxes and duties) (Mono- 
graph). The House of Lords Committee on the Thrift and 
Credits Bill in recommending that credit banks shotdd be 
empowered to carry on, joinlly with their banking business, 
a co-operative trading business, added “ the trading of such 
bank should be confined to its own members.” In Italy, 
societies for manufacturing manures sell freely to non- 
members. 

This prohibition against transactions with non-members 
is based upon two considerations. First Co-operative 
Societies are associations for mutual help amongst members. 
They render the best possible service at the lowest possible 
rate” and make no commercial profit. Any surplus is to be 
returned to the members either as a bonus upon their transac- 
tions or as an addition to the society’s reserve fund. If a 
society regularly deals with non-members, it makes a commer- 
cial profit out of them and opens a door to greed for dividends. 
It lays itself open to assessment to Income-^ax and to loss 
of its privileges {of. notes to sec. 28). Secondly, co-operation 
stands for fair play all round. It is open to any body of 
men to associate together to improve their economic position 
by legitimate means, but if they compete with private 
traders they lose their right to special privileges. The private 
traders have a right to insist that Co-operative Societies 
must not compete with them for the custom of non-members. 

In order to ensure that no hardship upon non-mem- 
bers is inflicted by this prohibition, it is incumbent upon 
Co-operative Societies to be open to aU qualified for 
membership [cf. notes to sections G, 28 and 43 (q)]. 

The right or interest of a non-member to deal with 
a Co-operative Society does not exist; but where such 
dealings are permitted a problem arises as to whether 
non-meDibers should share in the patronage dividend. 
In the U. S. A. twelve co-operative laws state that non- 
members shall or may receive patronage dividends, and 
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several of these specify that the rate to non-members shall 
be one-half the rate paid to members. 

On no account whatsoever should credit be given to 
a non-member. English Co-operative Societies bar credit 
and the rule of compulsory arbitration does not apply to 
debts owed by non-members. 

TVlere Sale Societies, or Commission Shops, deal in the 
produce of non-members, there is no objection to an advance 
payment on the security of the goods deposited for sale. 

32. (1) A registered society may invest or 
deposit its funds— 

(а) in the Government Savings Bank, or 

(б) in any of the securities specified in section 

20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, or 

(c) in the shares or on the security of any 

other registered society, or ’ 

(d) with any bank or person carrying on the 

business of banking, approved for this 

purpose by the Registrar, or 

(e) in any other mode permitted by the rules. 

(2) Any investments or deposits made before 
the commencement of this Act which would have 
been valid if this Act had been in force are hereby 
ratified and confirmed. 

This section is peimissive. 

Imoest : convert into some other form of wealth usually 
of a more or less permanent nature (Century Dictionary). 

Funds : the stock or accumulation of money or other 
form of wealth available for the purpose. 

This section refers to funds not immediately required 
in the business of the society and not merely to the reserve 
fund. [See notes to sec. 29 (1) and the distribution between 
a Im a deposit.] The section is peimissive, so a primary 
sociely is not debarred from using its reserve fund in its own 
business. 

The ^ety has a right to invest its funds in any of 
the securities referred to in clauses (a) to (d). Clause (e) 
expressly excludes &e previous clauses, so that the rules 
cannot take away this right or limit the society’s choice. 
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(а) Government Savings Banh — Co-operatiTe Societies’ 
accounts are considered as public accounts. The folloTring 
concessions Lave been granted: — 

(1) Societies may witidrav sums up to Es. 3,000 

from their accounts on three days’ notice and 
up to Es. 10,000 on ten days’ notice at all 
Post Offices situated at District Headquarters 
or at taluka headquarters, where there is 
also a telegraph office. 

(2) Societies may withdraw sums up to Es. 3,000 
on ten days’ notice from all other Post Offices. 

(б) Section 20 of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, allows 
investments in the following : — 

(а) in promissory notes, debentures, stock or other 

securities of the Government of India, or of 
the United Eiingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; 

(б) in bonds, debentures and aimuities charged by 

the Imperial Parliament on the revenues 
of India ; 

(c) in stock or debentures of, or shares in, Eailway 
or other Companies, the interest whereon 
shall have been guaranteed by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council ; or in debentures 
of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
Limited, the interest whereon shall have been 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State for 
India in Council^; 

((Z) in debentures or other securities for money issued 
under the authority of any Act of a Legislature 
established in British India, by or on behalf 
of any municipal body, port trust or city 
improvement trust in any Presidency town, 
or in Eangoon town, or by or on behalf of 
the trustees of the port of Karachi ; 

(e) on a first mortgage of immoveable property 
situate in British India : Provided that the 
property is not a leasehold for a term of years 
and that the value of the property exceeds by 
one-third or, if consisting of buildings, exceed 
by one-half, the mortgage-money ; or 


1 Added b; Act XSI of 1917. 
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(/) on any other security expressly authorised by 
the instrument of trust, or by any rule -which 
the High Court may from time to time prescribe 
in this behalf. 

(c) In any other registered society.— The 

Committee on Co-operation object to prunary societies 
depositing their reserve funds in Central Banks but advocate 
the deposit of their surplus funds in them. 

The Industrial and Pro-vident Societies Act (sec. 38) 
expressly adds : provided that no such investment be made 
in the shares of any society or company other than one with 
limited liability. This should be the rule in India (cj. 
section 4, proviso 2) and this proviso has been added to. 
this clause in the Bombay and Madras Acts. Some laws 
rightly impose a limit on the amount that may be so 
invested, and name the majority in a general meeting 
required to authorise such an investment. 

{d) The House of Lords Committee on the Thrift and 
Credit Bill recommended that thrift and credit banks should 
be empowered to deposit their surplus in a local joint-stock 
bank if they so dedre. 

Apparently a member-treasurer need not be approved 
for orcunary deposits. 

(e) In any other mode, e.g., in the erection of offices 
and purchase of land therefor ; Wt not in the shares of any 
Company to which any reserve liability attaches. It must 
not be deposited on personal security as this would approach 
an evasion of section 29 (1). 

The Punjab has a ride : a registered Co-operative Society 
may invest or deposit its funds in any bonds or loan issued 
by the Punjab Government and secured upon its revenues. 

The Act does not prescribe the authority which may 
sanction the investmen-fcs, the Committee or majority at 
a general meeting. Eules may be framed under section 
43 (p). _ 

For convenience of reference it may be mentioned 
here that societies are permitted to keep their funds in a 
strong box in the Government Treasury. 

33. No part of the funds of a registered society 
diall be divided by -way of bonus or dividend or 
otherwise among its members : 
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Provided that after at least one-fourtli of the 
net profits in any year have been carried to a reserve 
fund, payments from the remainder of such profits 
and from any profits of past years available for 
distribution may be made among the members to 
such extent and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the rules or by-laws : 

Provided also that in the case of a society with 
unlimited liability, no distribution of profits shall be 
made without the general or special order of the 
Local Government in this behalf. 

The Bombay Act is given in the Appendix. It restricts 
dividends to ten per cent. But the prohibition of a bonus 
is omitted and societies there have been found distributing 
a bonus in addition to the dividend. In the United 
Provinces, societies for production and distribution are now 
allowed by rule to give to members a dividend on their share- 
capital as well as a bonus on their non-credit dealings subject 
to the limitation that the whole account so distributed in 
dividend and bonus shall not exceed CO per cent, of the net 
profit on the year’s working. 

This is hardly co-operative and must tend to encourage 
the shareholder who does not deal with the society. Bombay 
which omits this reference to a bonus supplies the deficiency 
by a rule forbidding any bonus in addition to dividend. 

Madras specifically allows payment to a member for 
work done by him as secretary or as clerk on such scale 
as may be prescribed by the by-laws, and also allows a bonus 
to him. It omits the proviso as to societies with unlimited 
liability and leaves this to the rules and by-laws. 

In a Co-operative Credit Society on the Kaifieisen 
model all profits go to an indivisible reserve ; this reserve 
on liquidation is not divided amongst the members but is 
devoted to some object of public utility or it may be kept 
in deposit until a new society is started in the same area. 

In stores societies on the Rochdale plan, the profits 
(after allowing for reserve) are distributed amongst the 
members as a dividend on the amount of transactions. This 
is distribution on a patronage basis. The main principle 
is clear and such confusion as there is, arises from the use 
of the words prdfits ” and “ dividend.” Co-operation 
aims at rendering services to the member at the actual cost 
of those services. Ordinary business caution requires that 
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some provision stould be made for unforeseen contingencies 
and accordingly members are usually called upon to pay 
more than is necessary. The resulting surplus belongs to the 
members in the proportion in which they have contributed 
to it. In stores (distributive societies) this surplus is accord- 
ingly returned as a rebate on purchases. In sale societies, 
it is redded on goods sent for sale. In actual practice 
it has, in England, been found expedient to sell at market- 
rates and to return the benefit arising from co-operative 
purchase in the form of a bonus or rebate, commonly referred 
to as dividend. This aggregate rebate cannot accurately 
be called profits, as it would be absurd to suggest that the 
members in their corporate capacity were trying to get the 
better of themsdves in their individual capacity.^ Un- 
fortunately many people fail to realise that the aim of 
co-operation is that all should diare in the benefits in pro- 
portion to toe support given by each to the enterprise; 
and accordingly it becomes advisable that co-operative 
laws should make obl%atory a truly co-operative method 
of distributing the earnings. There are four points to be 
provided for : —the payment of interest on capital, toe 
setting aside of a reserve fund, the provision of an 
educational fund and toe distribution of profits in the form 
of patronage dividends. 

In England, five per cent, was for long regarded as a 
fair rate of interest. In America, various States have fixed 
maxima, varying from five to ten per cent. Whatever 
sum be fixied, it represents all that co-operation allows to 
capit^. It seems desirable to include a reference to this 
in this Act. The proportion to be set aside for reserve 
varies in different countries, and must vary according to the 
nature of toe business done. The two English Acts do not 
prescribe any reserve fund at all ; but there it is generally 
recognised that toe fundamental obligations of business 
make a provision for reserve necessary.® The proportion 
of twenty-five per cent in this section seems too high for 
distributive societies and it has been proposed to amend 
toe Act so as to allow Local Governments to prescribe a 
lower proportion for these. 

The New York State law relating to productive Co- 
operative Societies prescribes that profits shall be devoted, 
firstly, to payment of a dividend not exceeding six per cent, 
on capital stock ; secondly, ten per cent to reserve ; thirdly, 

^Gf. Rural Reoonstructioa in Ireland, p. 100. 

* Of. Tetlow, p. 170. 
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five per cent, to an educational fund to be used in teaching 
co-operation ; the balance is divided amongst members on 
transactions (non-members get half rate). 

In Saskatchewan (non-credit) the directors must so 
apportion the net profits as (a) to set aside 15 per cent, for 
a reserve fund until that fund equals at least 30 per cent, 
of the paid-up capital ; (b) to pay interest on the paid-up 
capital stock not exceeding 6 per cent. ; (c) to divide the 
remaining profits among the patrons of the association 
whether shareholders or not, in proportion to the volume 
of business done, unless by by-law it be provided that the 
dividend due to a non-shareholder may be retained and 
credited to him on account of capital stock until an amount 
is accumulated equal to the par value of one share. The 
patron then receives a stock certificate and can thereafter 
share in the dividends like the other shareholders. 

In Manitoba, the compulsory reserve is ten per cent, 
until the 30 per cent, limit is reached ; the interest on stock 
must not exceed 7 per cent. If a non-shareholding patron 
receives a dividend, this must first be credited to the 
purchase of one share. 

In Quebec, until the reserve fund is equal to the sub- 
scribed capital the total amount of the dividends distributed 
must not exceed eight per cent, of the paid-up capital. 
Thereafter distribution on a patronage basis is allowed. 

This section is not very clearly worded. 

In societies with unlimited liability, no distribution 
of profits shall be made, without the permission of the 
Local Government. This general prohibition accords with 
Eaiffeisen’s object of creating capital where none existed 
before. The annual surplus was to be accumulated steadily 
until the fund was sufficient for working capital ; thereafter 
the profits were to be devoted to objects of public utility for 
Idle general benefit of the members. In Europe, societies 
which have no shares pay no dividends,^ and this was the 
original law in India. With the development of societies with 
shares and unlimited liability, there came a demand for 
dividends on shares and it was left to Local Governments to 
deal with this.® The general rule is to withhold permission 

^ Herrick, p. 463. 

‘ Sir B. Carlyle introdncing the Hew Act of 1912 said (Bay, p. 281) : — 
It will, 1 thirik, generally be recognised that the indnsion of provision for 
the division of profits to the members of unlimited liability societies tends 
to bring in. infinences dangerous to the true co-operatiTe spirit. We must, 
however, accept facts, and not insist on pushing too far our co-operative 
idealism. 
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nr'f-.il the society is full ten years old ; after that, the rules 
vary. In the English Societies’ Borrowing Powers Act, 
societies accepting deposits from non-members should not 
divide any part of the funds by way to bonus or dividend. 
The desirability of placing all profits to reserve against the 
possibility of loss to any depositor is so clear, that it need not 
be discussed further. There thus ^erge two important 
principles which should be embodied in the Act. 

In societies with unlimited liability and without shares, 
no division of profits amongst the members should be aEowed. 

In societies with unlimited liability and with shares, 
no division of profits should be allowed so long as there 
are any deposits from non-members. 

The Madras Committee recommended that in primary 
credit societies the payment of dividends should be dis- 
couraged. The Burma Committee supported this and further 
recommended that no society of unlimited Eability should 
by rule be allowed to distribute a dividend so long as it 
holds deposits from non-members or borrows from its finan- 
cing agency. 

Where the liability is limited, the law should pres- 
cribe that out of the annual profits, a dividend on shares 
may be allowed not exceeding (by one or two per cent. ?) 
the ordinary interest rate paid by the society, a proportion 
must be put to reserve until the capital owned by the society 
is sufficient for its needs, and the balance may be distributed 
to members in proportion to their transactions with the 
society. 

It seems to be doubtful whether this section would 
permit a store society to distribute a “ dividend ” on 
transactions more frequently than once a year. An amend- 
ment seems desirable to make it clear that this can be done. 
Eules may be made under section 43 {p) and (r). It is 
extremely important that the method of division of funds 
by way of profit should be strictly defined, as any mistake 
may lead to disputes. 

Under section 46, the Punjab Government has granted 
a genial exemption to aE registered co-operative thrift 
societies; and has also aEowed a regimental society (10th 
Hodson’s Horse) to put to reserve only five per cent, of its 
net profits. This was an old society whose membership 
changes as older soldiers retire and new recruits come in. 

The Madras Committee held that in purely thrift societies, 
a reserve fund was unnecessary; it reduced the tangible 
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advantages of membership and so might discourage thrift. 
They recommended exemption from the compulsory main- 
tenance of a reserve fond. Punjab opinion, bo’fvever, 
favours a small reserve fund to meet such eventualities as a 
decline in the value of investments. The rule, however, 
runs 

“ Credit societies with shares and whether with limited 
or unlimited liability which have for their main object the 
accumulation of their members’ savings are exempt from 
setting apart as reserve fund any portion of their profits, 
provided they have provision in their by-laws neither for 
borrowing from non-members nor for lending to their 
members.” 

Bihar and Orissa has a sinoilar rule for thrift and savings 
societies but requires 5 per cent, of the net profits in any year 
to be carried to a reserve fund. 

A few more points deserve notice. 

The first paragraph of this section is the ground for 
remission of Income-Tax. There are no profits in the 
ordinary commercial sense to assess. It also seems to 
prohibit a return of share-capital (except on liquidation), 
further it is to be noticed that the reserve fund becomes 
divisible as soon as registration is cancelled so that any 
design to preserve the fund for future societies, etc., must 
be clearly embodied in the rules. 

The Act itself does not permit of any division of profits 
in cash. In limited liability societies, division in cash may 
be provided for in the rules or by-laws ; in unlimited liability 
societies, no division in cash may be made unless sanctioned 
by general or special order of the Local Government. 


34. Any registered society may, with the 
sanction of the Registrar, after one-fourth of the 
net profits in any year has been carried to a reserve 
fund, contribute an amount not exceeding ten per 
cent, of the remaining net profits to any charitable 
purpose, as defined in section 2 of the (charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. 

The definition is as follows 

Section 2. In this Act “ charitable purpose ” includes 
relief of the poor, ’ education, medical relief, and the 


Contribu- 
tion to 
charitable 
purpose. 
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advancement of any other object of general public utility, but 
does not include a purpose which relates exclusively to 
religious teaching or worship. 

It has been suggested that the maximum to might now 
suitably be raised from ten to fifty per cent. ; most 
co-operators would be in favour of an increase to twenty-five 
per cent. 

The Bombay Act has raised the limit to a sum not 
exceeding 20 per cent, of its net profits. 

As pointed out by the Registrar, Bihar and Orissa, 
societies may, and frequently do, carry part of the profits to 
special funds for education, etc., but any expenditure from 
such a fund still requires the sanction of the Registrar. The 
allocation of profits to such funds does not require sanction, 
it is the contribution from them to any charitable purpose 
that calls for sanction. Madras no longer requires the 
Registrar’s sanction. 

The question whether an Industrial and Provident 
Society could devote any part of its funds to education 
was fought out at great len^ in England. The Rochdale 
Pioneers insisted on provision for this being made in their 
rules and the Registrar refused to register them. As the 
result of a long struggle the right was conceded by Parliament. 
Mr. Brabrook writes: From the earliest formation of co- 
operative stores, it has been made a feature of the scheme 
that some of the profits should be applied to educational 

purposes. This embodies the idea of 

self-improvement and self-help, which is fundamental to 
the movement. The educational work of the movement 
may be divided into three branches : education in the prin- 
ciples and methods of co-operation, provision for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge on general subjects, and arrangements for 
recreation and pleasure .... 

In some countries, a contribution to some educational 
or charitable purpose is compulsory. For instance the 
Wisconsia (U. S. A.) law enacts that after paying six per 
cent, on stock (shares) and ten per cent, to reserve, the 
. directors shall set aside five per cent, of the net profits to an 
education fund to be used in teaching co-operation.^ Nine 
American State laws make an education fund compulsory, 
eleven require a by-law on the subject. 


‘ Powefl, p. 45. 
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Inspedion of Affairs. 

35. (1) The Registrar may of his own motion inquiry by 
and shall on the request of the Collector, or on the 
application of a majority of the Committee, or of 
not less than one-third of the members, hold an 
inquiry or direct some person authorised by him by 
order in writing in this behalf to hold an inquiry 
into the constitution, working and financial condi- 
tion of a registered society. 

(2} All officers and members of the society shall 
furnish such information^ in regard to the affairs of 
the society as the Registrar or the person authorised 
by the Registrar may require. 

Bombay and Burma have omitted the words “ and shall 
on the request of the collector.” Madras retains them. 

Gf. Indian Companies Act, sections 137, 138 and 140. 

Under these sections, the Eegistrar may call for such informa- 
tion or explanation as he may consider nebessary in order 
that documents submitted to lum may afford full particulars 
of matters to which they relate. The company is bound 
to supply the information under a penalty, and the informa- 
tion is open to public inspection. If the information dis- 
closes an unsatisfactory state of affairs, the Registrar may 
report to the Local Government, which is empowered to 
appoint a competent inspector to make an investigatioD. 

Such an investigation may also be ordered on the application 
of the holders of one-fifth (Banking Company) or of one- 
tenth (any other company) of the shares. 

The Industrial and Provident Societies Act (sec. 18) 
sensibly limits the applicants to members “ each of whom 
has been a member of the society for not less than twelve 
months immediately preceding the date of the application.” 

But ten members can apply. The Friendly Societies Act 
requires only one-fifth of the whole number of members ; 
they must show good reason, and give evidence that they 


^ Id amending the Act, words should be inserted here requiring 
officers and members to prodnce books, etc., as in section 17 (3). A penal 
clause for default might also be added* Madras has a rule The Kegistrar, 
or any person authorised by him to hold inquiry under section 35 or 36 
of the Act, shall have power by summons to compel any person to attend 
as a witness or to produce any document before him, and also to admioister 
oaths under sections 4 and 5 of the Oaths Act. 

0, CSA 
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are not actuated by malicious motives. They may be 
required to give security for costs. 

The Inspecting Officer may require the production 
of all or any of the books of the society and in England he 
may examine on oath any officer, member, agent, or servant 
of the society in relation to its business. [Gf. sec. 4 (a) 
Oaths Act : all persons having by law or consent of parties 
authority to receive evidence may administer oaths and 
affirmations ....]. 

Japanese Societies are subject to most strict inspec- 
tion and supervision by the State.^ The Report of the 
'Rngb'ab A. 0. S. for 1923 says : Committees should make 
it a practice to have their business methods thoroughly 

overhauled every five years it is the very essence 

of sound management; though it is pleasant enough to 
perform miracles of life-saving, it would be pleasanter far and 
easier to help to keep societies well clear of rocks or shoals. 

The Burma Committee recommended liiat all inspection 
notes of societies should he shown to the financing bank 
when required. 

Clause (2). — ^Failure to produce or wilfully neglecting 
or refusing to furnish any information so required is an 
ofience under the English Act and, in the case of companies, 
under the Indian Companies Act [sec. 140, cl. (3)]. In 
amending the Act, a third clause should be inserted. The 
result of any enquiry under this section shall be communi- 
cated to the .Society ; and a fourth : An inspector appointed 
under this section may require the production of all or any 
of the books and documents of the society, (See Friendly 
Socielues Act.) 

The Bombay and Burma Acts have adopted the sugges- 
ted third clause and Bombay and Madras have provided a 
penalty for neglecting or refusiag information. (See 
Appendix.) Madras prescribes that the R^strar shall 
communicate the result to the financing bank, if any, to 
which the society is indebted. The new Act also empowers 
the R^istrar or authorised inquirer to secure free access to 
the books, accounts, document securities, cash and other 
properties, to summon persons possessing or responsible for 
weix custody or anyone believed to have knowledge of the 
afEairs of the society, to insist on a general meeting being 
called and to determine the agenda. {Of. Appendix.) 


^ Ogata : The Co-operative Movement in Japan, p. 91 . 
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la Eoglaad, the Registrar has no authority to interfere 
with the internal working of societies unless the members 
themselves (as in this section) call upon him to do so. It is 
very important that there should be ensured to the members 
some method of ascertaining what are the contracts into 
which their society has entered, how their Committee are 
carrying on the business and what is tbe financial condition 
of the concern. This right to an enquiry is important for 
the maintenance of the prmciple of equitable association. 
It gives a minority of the members the right to learn what is 
being done by the Committee elected by the majority. As 
Mr. Wolff points out, auditing, however billed, is not inspec- 
tion. It has regard to actuarial account keeping. Inspec- 
tion applies to the use which the punchayet has made of its 

discretionary powers the punchayet needs 

such a sheltering authority to shield it against improper 
demands.^ In co-operative banking the administrators that 
we have to deal with are for the most part mere amateur 
bankers, little skilled in the technical details of the business 

and without much experience Raiffeisen found- 

just as Indian Registrars find in the present day and 
Irish organisers in Ireland— that the little Conomittees and 
Councils were in many cases not capable of keepmg accounts 
and exercising their other functions in the most coneot way. 
The idea of obligatory inspection by a higher authority is 
now everywhere approved. The difficulty is to get people to 
agree respecting the shape which such inspection is to 
take.® 


36. (1) The Eegistrar shall, on the application 
of a creditor of a registered society, inspect or direct 
some person authorised by him by order in writing 
in this behalf to inspect the books of the society : 

Provided that— 

{a) the applicant satisfies the Eegistrar that 
the debt is a sum then due, and that he 
has demanded payment thereof and 
has not received satisfaction within a 
reasonable time ; and 


Inspection 

OfbOOlB 

ofinddited 

society. 


^ Co-opeiation in India, p. 172. 

> Co.opeiaUve Credit for the U. pp. 161, et seg. 
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(&) tlie applicant deposits with the Registrar 
such sum as security for the costs 
of the proposed inspection as the 
Registrar may require. 

(2) The Registrar shall communicate the 
results of any such inspection to the creditor. 

A penalty is required for refusal to produce the books. 
Bombay provides for this. It has changed “ shall ” for 
“ may,” alleging practical considerations. Burma con- 
sidered the point but adhered wisely to “ shall.” Madras 
has elected for “ may Its new Act gives the Eegistrar 
or the inquirer authorised by him all the powers conferred 
in the preceding section. It further directs that the result 
of the inquiry shall be communicated to the financing bank, 
if any, to which the society is indebted. 

Inspection, to a commercial banker, means an inquiry 
into the financial status of a society (Madras Committee). 
Supervision, on the other hand, involves constant adminis- 
trative assistance in routine work, advice on financial 
matters, and general guidance, both from the business and 
the co-operative aspects. 

This section is based on section 163, Indian Companies 
Act. If a creditor to whom the Company owes a sum 
exceedii^ Rs. 600 serves a demand which the Company 
neglects to pay for three weeks, the Company “ shall be 
deemed to be unable to pay its debts ” and may be wound 
up by the Court. The above section of the Co-operative 
Societies Act fixes no minimum to the sum ; presumably 
three weeks would be a reasonable period. It also does not 
require a Registrar to wind up a society which is unable 
to pay its debts but it would be difficult to conceive of a 
Registrar refraining from ordering liquidation in such a 
case. A creditor who holds a decree against a society, 
being unable to detain the socieiy in the civil prison, can only 
proceed by the attachment and sale of its property. There 
is no statute which allows a decree holder against a registered 
society to pursue his remedy in execution against a member, 
and therefore if the property of the society is insufficient 

S ” "" strar is bound to come to the assistance of the 
and to enforce the liabilily of the members, if 
r, by winding up. The South African Act provides 
idgment has been obtained against the society and 
igment is not within three months thereafter 
the plaintifi may proceed against all members or 
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any member of such society in respect of such liability. 
Something similar should be inserted here when the Act is 
amended. 

The Madras Committee recommended that the provin- 
cial banh should not only have power to inspect central banks 
financed by it but that the responsibility for such inspection 
should be imposed upon it. Most people will agree that 
banks and societies should welcome an inspection of their 
books by their financing agency but such inspection should 
be rigidly confined to obtaining information for the financing 
bank. Experience, however, shows that this kind of inspec- 
tion is apt to lead to ignorant interference with the internal 
aflairs. The new Act gives the financing bank the right 
to inspect the books of any society indebted to it. The 
inspecting officer must be certified by the Registrar as com- 
petent to undertake such an mspection. The inspecting 
officer has full rights to secure information. 

It was proposed in Burma to empower the Registrar 
to require a society to pay any sum found on inquiry to be 
withheld without sufficient cause, and also to apply to the 
Collector for recovery as arrears of land revenue. The 
clause was omitted by the Select Committee on the draft 
Bill. 


37. Where an inquiry is held under section 36 
or an inspection is made under section 36, the 
Registrar may apportion the costs, or such part of 
the costs as he may think right, between the society, 
the members or creditor demanding an inquiry or 
inspection, and the officers or former officers of the 
society. 

The Bombay and Burma Acts add and the members 
or past members of the society. 

As both Acts make past members liable only for debts 
it is difficult to see how they can be liable for costs incurred, 
after they have ceased to be members. Madias keeps to the 
old wording. 

Bombay further adds : provided that— 

(a) no order of apportionment of the costs shall be 
made under this section unless the society or persons liable 
to pay the costs thereunder has or have been heard or has 
or have had a reasonable opportunity of being heard : 
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Dissolution. 


(6) the Eegistrar shall state in writing under his own 
hand the ground on which the costs are apportioned. 

The Act also provides for an appeal from such order. 

Madras gets all that is secured in (a) bj inserting in the 
third line of the section after “may” the words: “ after 
giving the parties an opportunity to be heard.” It further 
enacts that costs may also be awarded to the financing bank 
in the case of an inspection by that bank. 

38. Any sum awarded by way of costs under 
section 37 may be recovered, on application to a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place where 
the person from whom the money is claimable 
actually and voluntarily resides or carries on 
business, by the distress and sale of any moveable 
property within the limits of the jurisdiction of 
such Magistrate belonging to such person. 

The Bombay Act prescribes that the application shall 
be by the R^trar and adds : and such Magistrate shall 
proceed to recover the same in the same manner as if it were 
a fine imposed by himself. 

Madras enacts that the sum may be recovered as if it 
were an arrear of land revenue. 


Dissolution of Society. 


39, (1) If the E^trax, after an inquiry has 
been held under section 35 or after an inspection 
has been made under section 36 or on receipt of an 
application made by three-fourths of the members 
of a registered society, is of opinion that the society 
ought to be dissolved, he may cancel the registration 
of the society. 

Burma introduces an intermediate stage prior to can- 
cellation, so here the Eegistrar “ may order the society to 
be wound up.” 


Madras prescribes thata copy of the order shall forthwith 


(2) Any member of a society may, within two 
months from the date of an order made under 
sub-section (1), appeal from such order. 
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(3) Where no appeal is presented within two 
months from the making of an order cancelling the 
registration of a society, the order shall take effect 
on the e^iry of that period. 

(4) Where an appeal is presented within two 
months, the order shall not take effect until it is 
confirmed by the appellate authority. 

Madras adds : — and sucli confirmation is comma nicated 
to the society by registered post. 

(6) The authority to which appeals under this 
section shall lie shall be the Local Grovemment : 

Provided that the Local Government may, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, direct that 
appeals shall lie to such Revenue-authority as may 
be specified in the notification. 

Burma substitutes “ other ” for " Revenue ” in the 
penultimate line. 

For the Bombay section 47, see Appendix. 

As already indicated, a Registrar is morally bound 
to cancel the registration of a society that is unable to pay 
its debts. 

As the Patna Bigh Court F. B. noted, it must be 
assumed that the Registrar will act judicially. But the 
Burma Committee found that the Registrar had repeatedly 
been called upon by the Provincial Bank to inspect societies 
and he had failed to take efiective measures to recover the 
loans or to liquidate the societies. The Committee therefore 
recommended an amendment to make it clear that the 
Registrar should ordinarily order to be wound up any 
society which was neglecting to pay up sums due on the 
demand of its creditor. 

Members contemplating an application for cancellation 
under clause (1) must bear in mind the periods fixed, under 
sections 23 and 24, for the termination of the liability of 
past and deceased members. When the Act is amended it 
is hoped that clauses (3) and (4) will be amended to make 
it clear that a liquidator may be at once appointed with 
power to take possession of the books and assets pending 
the result of the appeal, if any. 
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canceUa- 40 , Where it is a condition of the registration 
re^stration of a society that it should consist of at least ten 
ofBooiety. members, the Registrar may, by^ order in ■writing, 
cancel the registration of the society if at any time 
it is proved to his satisfaction that the number of 
the members has been reduced to less than ten.^ 

The Bombay Act correctly adds the ■words “ who are 
majors ” after “ members ” iu the third line; and adds 
“such members” after “ten” in the last Ime. Madras 
prefers: who have attained the age of majority. 

If a registered company carries on business for more 
than six months after the number of members is reduced 
below seven, every member, who is cognisant of this fact, is 
liable for the j^ayment of the whole debts of the company 
contracted during that time and may be sued for the same 
■without joinder in the suit of any other member (sec. 147, 
Companies Act). That is to say, limited liability ceases. 
The South African Act, in addition, makes the members 
liable to a fine of five pounds a day. 

Effect of 41 . Where the registration of a society is 
cancelled, the society shall cease to exist as a 
registration, corporate body — 

(a) in the case of cancellation in accordance 
with the provisions of section 39, from 
the date the order of cancellation 
takes effect ; 

(&) in the case of cancellation in accordance 
■with the provisions of section 40, from 
the date of the order. 

Of. sections 147 and 162 of the Indian Companies Act. 
The E^istrar, here, t^es the place of the Court under 
that Act. Cancellatioh may take place— 

{i) as the result of an inspection made of his own 
motion ; 


1 In the osse of societies registered under the Eriendly Societies Act, 
' it voiild seem that if the number of members falls below seven, the society 
would not cease to exist or lose its rights, though if there were less than 
three it eotild hardly be said to ^st, ae the signature of three znemb^s 
is necessary to an amendment of rules * (Fuller, p. 36 ). In South Africa 
a society tiiall be dissolved when the number of its qualified members is 
reduced below seven. 
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(»«) as tlie result of an inspection made at the instance 
of the Collector ; 

(Hi) as the result of an application hy the Committee 
or one-third of the m^bers ; 

{»«) on the society proving to be unable to pay its 
debts ; 

(v) at the request of three-fourths of its members ; 

and 

(vi) on its members declining below ten. 

Following the EngUsh Acts, the Eegistrar could 

exercise his power of cancellation — 

(a) on proof that a certificate of registration has 

been obtained by fraud or mistake ; 

(b) or that a society exists for an illegal purpose ; 

(c) or that it has violated any of the provisions of 

this Act (e.g., persistent lending to non- 
members sec. 29) ; 

(d) or has ceased to exist (c/. Companies Act, if it 

does not commence business within a year, 
or suspends business for a year). 

(e) (Cf. Committee’s Eeport, para. 86) or that there 

is no hope of eventual solvency or progress. 

, Examples of illegal purpose are the pursuing of other 
business objects than those indicated in section 4, if, for 
instance, a Central Bank forsook its sole object of 
facilitating the operations of co-operative societies and took 
to general banking business it should be dissolved ; similarly 
if a supply or stores society took to credit business. In 
England the Seditious Meetings Act exerted a very whole- 
some influence in preventing societies from becoming 
political bodies. A stores society embarking on general 
business with non-members might be dissolved at the 
instance of competing traders. Eepeated failure to observe 
its own by-laws might entail cancellation ; for instance, 
the conditions in section 6 as to residence of members in 
a fixed area and thdr similarity in tribe, class or ocoupaticn, 
must be adhered to. The Grovemment of India have re- 
marked that it is intended that the Eegistrar should, in 
sanctioning the proposed by-laws of a credit society, satisfy 
himself that proper residential and class qualifications are 
rendered obligatory for future members and the qualifica- 
tions should not be altered save by an amendment of the 
by-laws sanctioned by the Eegistrar (sec. 11). 
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If a credit society began to divide its funds amongst 
the members without first meeting all its obligations to 
creditors, the Registrar would have to interfrae at once. 
In Germany, a creditor may propose the opening of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and the opening of such proceedings 
serves at once to dissolve the society. 

The limit of ten members in section 40 presumably 
refers to major members only and the Bombay and Madias 
Acts specifically provide for this. Minor members must 
never become an appreciable proportion of the whole, else 
the three-fourths majority might consist of a few major 
members who have managed to secure representation of 
the minors. 

This majority of three-fourths of the total number of 
members is probably too high. A joint-stock company 
requires a resolution to be carried by three-fourths of the 
members present and this has to be confirmed by a similar 
majority at a subsequent meeting. The German Act 
requires only a majority of three-fourths of the members 
present. 

The effect of cancellation is to transfer the control 
of the society to the hands of the liquidator. The society 
ceases to enjoy privileges but retains all liability actually 
incurred and any such liability may be enforced against 
it as if the cancelling had not taken place. The shares 
become liable to attachment when registry is cancelled and 
members promptly incur liability for debts. Debts owned 
by members can no longer be recovered through arbitration 
proceedings and the liquidator has to resort to the Civil 
Courts; but the Bombay Act empowers the liquidator to 
get disputes referred to arbitration. If the society transacts 
business after cancellation each member becomes liable for 
the payment of the whole debts so incurred and may be sued 
for these individually. Liability is limited only to debts 
incurred prior to cancellation ; the latter extinguishes 
the corporate body and leaves a number of individuals. 

A society, whose registry has been cancelled, can only 
be T^dmitted to registry as a new society making a fresh 
application (unless, of course, the order of cancellation 
was upset on appeal). 

It abiould be noted that only present members can 
apply for cancellation. Past members and persons claiming 
t&ouj^ deceased members cannot seek to liquidate their 
liability by procuring dissolution. 
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In England before the Eegistrar can cancel r^stration, 
he must give two months’ clear notice in writing to the 
society specifying briefly^ the ground of the proposed 
cancellation. No such notice is prescribed in this Act but a 
rule could probably be made rinder section 43 (1). 

See Bombay Act, section 49 in Appendix. 

Section 36 does not require the Registrar to com- 
municate the results of Ms inspection to the society [cf. 
sec. 36 (2)] but presumably he does so. In England, a 
society is not bound to act upon the advice tendered and it 
is left to the one-third minority to persuade their fellow- 
members. In India, the Registrar can enforce his opinion 
by dissolving the society, this being practically the only 
legal punishment open to him. The Local Government 
may withdraw pri^meges (sec. 46). 

42. (1) Where the registration of a society is winding- 
cancelled under section 39 or 40, the Re^strar 
may appoint a competent person to he liquidator 
of the society. 

Burma adds: and such person shall have 

power to take immediate possession of aU assets belonging 
to the society, and of all books, records and other documents 
pertaining to the business thereof and to carry on the 
business of the society, so far as may be necessary for the 
beneficial winding-up of the same. 

In Bombay and Madras the requirement that the liquida- 
tor shall be competent is omitted. 

(2) A liquidator appointed under sub- 
section (1) shall have power— 

Burma inserts: as soon as the order of winding-up 
takes ef ect. 

(a) to institute and defend suits and other 
legal proceedings on behalf of the 
society by his name of office; 

(&) to determine the contribution to be made 
by the members and past members of 
the society respectively to the assets 
of the society; 
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(c) to investigate all claims against tlie 

society and, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, to decide questions of 
priority arising between claimants ; 

(d) to determine by what persons and in 

what proportions the costs of the 
liquidation are to be borne ; and 

(e) to give such directions in regard to the 

' collection and distribution of the 
assets of the society, as may appear 
to him to be necessary for winding-up 
the affairs of the society. 

(3) Subject to any rules, a liquidator appointed 
under this section shall, in so far as such powers 
are necessary for carrying out the purposes of this 
section, have power to summon and enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and to compel the produc- 
tion of documents by the same means and (so far 
as may be) in the same manner as is provided in 
the ease of a Civil Court, under the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1908. 

(4) Where an appeal from any order made by 
a liquidator under this section is provided for by 
the rules, it shall lie to the Court of the District 
Judge. 

(6) Orders made under this section shall, on 
application, be enforced as follows : — 

(a) when made by a liquidator, by any Civil 
Court having local jurisdiction in the 
same manner as a decree of such 
Court ; 

(h) when made by the Court of the District 
Judge on appeal, in the same manner 
as a decree of such Court made in any 
suit pending therein. 

(6) Save in so far as is hereinbefore expressly 
provided, no Civil Court shall have any jurisdiction 
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in respect of a 17 matter connected with, the dissolu- 
tion of a regist ered society under this Act. 

Burma inserts after “dissolution”: or winding-up. 

The corresponding sections, 60 and 61, of the Bombay 
Act and 47 of the Burma Act are reproduced in the 
Appendix. 

This section jollows the usual provisions as to liquidation. 
Burma, howeverl has introduced an intermediate stage of 
“ winding-up ” ; society is first ordered to be wound up and 
during this process it continues in existence ; if the Registrar 
thinks the society should continue to exist he may (section 48) 
cancel the order) for winding-up ; otherwise he must, after 
considering the final report of the liquidator, order the 
registration to b|e cancelled. 

In Germany) the liquidation has to he effected by the 
Committee of Management unless by the articles or by 
resolution of th^ general meeting it is entrusted to other 
persons. At least three liquidators must be appointed ; 
one-tenth of the members may have the liquidators appointed 
by the Court. 1 

Section 43 (i) provides for rules of procedure. The 
liquidator beconies invested with full powers on appointment. 
The Madras Committee recommended that the Registrar 
should be enabled to give the liquidator directions feom 
time to time, ai(d the Madras Act places the powers of the 
liquidator “ subject to the control of the Registrar ” ; in 
Bombay the liquidator acts “ with the sanction of the 
Registrar ”. In the Companies Act the Court confers the 
powers. ' 

Clause (2)1 (a). The cancellation of registration 
terminates the i existence of the corporate body (sec. 41) 
and therefore the power to institute and defend suits (sec. 
18) passes to tlie liquidator. The words “ by his name of 
office ” have been added to remove the doubt as to whether 
the suit should be in the name of the society or in the 
liquidator’s official name. In any suit brought by the 
society, a depositor could set off his deposit against the 
sum claimed. In amending the Act, the liquidator should 
be given power to refer disputes to arbitration. 

Cksuse 2 (6). The benefits of registration appear in 
winding-up proceedings. In an unregistered society a 
creditor may sue any memba he pleases for his whole debt 
and leave him to recoup himself out of the assets or from 
his fellow members. In a registered society, the assets 
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are realised and only the deficiency has t(j> he made up by 
contributions from members and past mefribers. 

It is curious that the reference is only ?to past members 
and not to deceased members whose estateifs apparently are 
free from contributions. In view of sect ion 24, it seems 
correct to assume that the liquidator can l^vy contributions 
from their estates, but he could only enforce these by Civil 
Suit. The Bombay and Madras Acts specifically provide 
for this by inserting the words : “ or by thei estates or nomi- 
nees, heirs or legal representatives of dec;^ased members.” 
A aiTnilflT amendment is desirable everywhere. Madras 
further adds : or by any officers or formei^ officers. It has 
been suggested that the wording of this ^ clause seems to 
prohibit the liquidator feom modifying his tfrdet determining 
the contributions of members from time to_ time. It is 
thought that, under the law as it stands, a lliquidator cannot 
use the unlimited liability of the non-boT|rowing members 
of the society until he has ezhausted all poss Lble steps against 
defaulting members. It is, therefore, proposed to amend 
the section by the insertion of the words “ from time to 
time ” after “ determine.” The Bombay and Madras Acts 
insert these words. 

The Government of Burma has been [advised that a 
liquidator’s order under section 42 (2) (6), (d) or (e) is not 
a decree within the meaning of the Civil Procedure Code. 
Effect can be given to these orders (5) (a) by means of the 
machinery of a Civil Court having local jurisdiction. 

A liquidator has no power to transfer his duties to 
other persons. He may appoint an agent to assist him 
and such agent could apply for the enforcement of orders. 
The liquidator cannot divest himself of his responsi- 
bilities. 

Contribution usually means the amount payable by a 
member as such and does not include debts, payable to the 
sooieiy. It is the unpaid portion of the liability. In a 
limited liability society with fully paid-up capital, it is nil 
unless it be held that dividends have been paid without 
being earned, in which case perhaps these might be 
recovered. It is not prescribed whether in an unlimited 
liability society with share-capital, the liquidator should fix 
contributions according to shares held or equally. As 
members’ liabilily is equally irrespective of the number of 
shares held, the contributions should be equal up to the 
limit of the capacity of the smaller members, thereafter it is 
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inevitable that tbe richer should pay more.^ Bombay and 
Madras specially provide that “ contribution ” shall include 
“ debts due fcom such members or persons Boxma 
says “ debts payable and the contribution ” thus keeping 
the correct definition of “ contribution.” But the provision 
seems to give the liquidator power to order payment 
of debts even if barred by limitation ; and when dealing 
with societies of unlimited liabihty the term used is not 
“ members ” but persons ”, so that the liquidator may 
order payment from non-members (e.g., sureties). This 
is a serious power to confer on the liquidator. The Burma 
Committee pointed out that the liquidator was thus prac- 
tically given the power of a civil court to adjudge claims 
for debts, and there was no appeal provided. They thought 
this was unnecessary and liable to lead to ill-feeling. They 
preferred the Madras Committee’s solution of conferring on 
the liquidator the power to refer disputes to the Begistrar 
for arbitration. In some provinces, all claims for debts are 
referred to arbitration before the order for winding-up is 
issued. 

Also it is not clear whether members and past mem- 
bers would be regarded as equally liable or whether 
contributions should only be demanded from past members 
when the liability of existing members is not sufficient to 
cover deficiencies. On the analogy of Company Law, in a 
limited liability society, contribution would first be demanded 
from existing members up to the limit of the uncalled 
portion of their share and thereafter from past members. In 
unlimited liability societies, past members may be made to 
contribute forthwith. The basis of the liability of past 
members (secs. 2S and 24) should be the balance-sheet of 
the year in which they ceased to be members. The liquidator 
has no power under this section to decide who are members 
and past members and the Court [clause 5 (a)] cannot 
apparently hear objections from persons denying liability. 
Limitation for suits for unpaid calls on shares is six years. 

If a member becomes insolvent, the assignee may disclaim 
his shares and the liquidator may claim for the uncalled 
sum but the insolvent mmber cannot be made a 
contributory. 

From the list of powers there are some important 
omissions. Neither the Act, rules, nor by-laws contain 

^ ' The XLDlj^ted liability, which still remains the comer stone o£ 
the BaitEeiseu system, is harder on the poor than on the rich, as assessment 
for losses are made share and share a^e and might completely wipe ont 
a small estate without noticeably diminishing a larger one % Herrich^ p. 293« 
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any directions as to the disposal of the books of a dissolved 
society.^ But Madras now enacts that when the affairs of 
the society have been wound up the liquidator shall deposit 
the records of the society in such place as the Eegistrar may 
direct. 

Outside Bombay and Madias it is not competent for the 
liquidator to make a decree under clause 2 {b) for loans 
owed by a member. There is nothing corresponding to 
section 186, Indian Companies Act, empowering a Court, 
after making a winding-up order, to order any contributory 
to pay any money due from him to the Company, exclusive 
of any money payable by virtue of any call. As compulsory 
arbitration is now the rule, it is difficidt to see the objection 
to conferring on the liquidator the power, formerly held by 
the society, to refer disputes to arbitration. The Bombay 
Act confers this power but Madras restricts compulsory 
arbitration to societies still registered. 

A liquidator cannot carry on the business of the society. 
But the Bombay and, Madras Acts empower him to carry oh 
the business of the society so far as may be necessary for 
the beneficial winding-up of the same. 

Madras has a clause which appears to amplify clause 2 (o) 
above : — ^to pay claims against the society (includii^ interest 
up to the date of cancellation of registration) according to 
their respective priorities, if any, in full or rateably, as the 
assets of the society permit ; the surplus, if any, remaining 
after payment of the claims being applied in payment of 
interest from the date of such cancellation at a rate fixed by 
biTTi but not exceeding the contract rate in any case. 

Clause (3). The Fourth Conference (1909) wished 
liquidators to be recognised as public servants within the 
meaning of the Penal Code (secs. 174 and 175) which makes 
punishable failure to attend when summoned and failure to 
produce a document when called upon to do so. Both 
Bombay and Madras Acts provide penalties for such failure. 
A liquidator cannot apparently summon individual contri- 
butories but he can, of course, and in fact must summon a 
general meeting. 


^ Smbh Companies Aot, section 243. The disposal of books should 
be deoided by the Begistmc or the Society. They may be destroyed after 

three years. Bengal has now got a role; ‘The liquidator shall 

snbmit to the Registrar. .... .a final report and make over to the Registrar 
aU books, registers and accounts belonging to the society and all books 
and accounts relating to snoh proceedings kept by 
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Clause (4). — The High Court of Allahabad has held 
that where no appeal is provided for in the rules, neither 
the District Judge nor the High Court can question •fte 
liquidator’s order and the Subordinate Court has no option 
but to enforce the order, if it could possibly be said to be an 
order under section 42 of the Act. The following remark of 
the judges is worth quoting : It is quite clear that the policy 
of the Act was that matters arising under the Act should be 
settled without litigation in the Court. If litigation were 
permitted, the whole object of the Co-operative Societies 
Act would be defeated. "We think that, in the present case, 
we may depart from our usual practice of not saying anything 
which is not absolutely necessaty for the decision of the case, 
because we are all interested in the good working of the 
Co-operative Societies Act. It seems to us that probably 
the liquidator was wrong in passing an order that each of 
these debtors (members) should be jointly and severally 
liable for the amount of each other’s mortgages. If he 
required money for the purpose of liquidation and for the 
discharge of the debts of the society, he had clear power to 
determine the contributions to be made and we think that it 
would have been more correct had he made his order in this 
formi and then proceeded to take steps to recover from each 

Similarly the Oudh Judicial Commissioner has 

held that a Civil Court cannot, in view of section 42 (6),' 
entertain a suit for a declaration that an order of the 
liquidator passed under section 42 (2) of the Act is uUra vires 
and without jurisdiction and cannot be executed.^ The 
Bombay High Court has taken the same view. Sub-section 
(6) ousts the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts entirely. There 
can be no doubt that all the liquidator’s acts as liquidator, in 
all ordinary cases, are concerned with the dissolution of a 
registered society, and it is only if a liquidator’s act or order 
is shown to be clearly ultra vires, that is outside the powers 
conferred upon him by law as a liquidator, that the Civil 
Court could possibly intervene.® 

In Bombay an appeal against an order of a liquidator 
sanctioned by the Registrar lies to Government within two 
months from the date of communication. In Madras the 
appeal lies to the Registrar. 

In Bengal, Assam, Central Provinces, and Behar and 
Orissa, the local Public Demands Recovery Acts have been 


» I. L. R., Allahabad, XL, 1918, p. 89. 
> Indian Cases : XLIV, 1918, p. 353. 

* I, L. R., Bombay, XLIV, 1919, p. 583. 
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amended so as to make recoverable as an arrear of land 
revenue any sum ordered by a liquidator to be recovered as a 
contribution to the assets of a society or as costs of liquida- 
tion, or as members:’ debts. In the United Provinces (Act 
III of 1919) the Co-operative Societies Act has been amended 
so that this section shall be construed as if — 

(а) after sub-section (4) of the said section the 

following sub-section were inserted, namely: 
— “ (4A) Any sum ordered under this section 
to be recovered as a contribution to the assets 
of the society or as costs of liquidation may 
be recovered, on a requisition being made in 
this behalf to the Collector by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue”, and 

(б) at the beginning of sub-section (6) of the said 

section the following words were inserted, 
namely : — “ Save as provided in sub-section 
(4A).”‘ 

This U. P. Act has been extended to Ajmere-Merwara 
(1922). Madras followed suit in 1920, and its Act was 
extended to Coorg. As to the benefits of this amendment, 
Assam reported in 1922 that “ much delay still occurs in the 
recovery of assets through the certificate procedure. The 
deputy commissioners were requested to effect speedier 
collections but so far there has been little or no improvement 
in collections. Some liquidators are again resorting to the 
Civil Courts for enforcement of their orders owing to delays 
in the courts of certificate officers ; and again in 1923 : “ the 
experience of the past three years has been sufficient to 
demonstrate that, in Assam at least, the certificate procedure 
does not provide a method of recovery swifter and surer 
than the ordinary Civil Court procedure.” Madras (1922-23) 
also reports that in spite of the amendment “ the rate at 
which liquidation proceedings are carried through still seems 
very alow.” Bombay inserts a special clause in its Act 
empowering the liquidator to issue requisitions under section 
59 (of its Act) upon the Collector for the recovery as arrears 
of land revenue of any sum ordered by him to be recovered as 
dues from members or as a contribution to the assets of the 
society or to the costs of liquidation. Burma (section 61) 
also enacts that all sums payable by order of a liquidator 
(including -costs of liquidation) shall be recovered in the 
same manner as arrears of land revenue on a requisition 
being made to the Registrar to the Collector. 
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Madias amplifies sub-clause (6) into a special section 

48 : — no civil couit shall take cognisance of any 

matter connected vith the winding-up or dissolution of a 
society .... and when a liquidator has been appointed 
no suit or other legal proceeding shall lie or be proceeded 
with against the society except by leave of the Eegistrar 
and subject to such terms as he may impose. 

Rules. 

43. (1) The Local Government may, for the Rales, 
whole or any part of the Province and for any 
registered society or class of such societies, make 
rules to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

WTiere, by any Act of the Governor-General in Council 

a power to issue rules is conferred, 

then that power includes a power, exercisable in the like 
manner and subject to the Iflre sanction and conditions, if 

any, to add to, amend, vary or rescind any 

rules so issued. [General Clauses Act, sec. 21.] 

The United Provinces have rules dealing with transac- 
tions with persons other than members (sec. 31). Transac- 
tions with non-members are prohibited in the ordinary course 
of business except during such period as the Eegistrar may 
prescribe. Also the following rules governing transfer of 
shares and reduction of capital : — 

(1) Shares held by individuals in a central bank shall 
not, without the sanction of the Board of Directors, be 
transferable, except to nominees, heirs, and legal representa- 
tives of such individuals. 

(2) Such shares shall not be withdrawable. 

(3) Shares held by societies in a central bank shall not 
be withdrawable or transferable, except when a society is 
dissolved or when it is affiliated to another central bank, in 
which latter case the shares shall be transferred to such 
central bank. No withdrawal or transfer shall be permitted 
unless the shareholder has paid up the entire dues of the 
central bank : 

Provided that, in the case of re-organisation of a share- 
holding society into two or more societies, the central bank 
may, in consultation with the Eegistrar, allow the transfer 
of such proportion of the shares held by the original society 
to the new societies as is considered suitable. 
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(4) No central bank shall buy its own shares unless a 
simidtaneous reduction of subscribed share-capital is effected 
and sanctioned in the manner hereafter provided. 

(6) A central bank may by a resolution passed at a 
general meeting specially convened for the purpose, reduce 
its share-capital in any way and, in particular, may — 

(а) extinguish or reduce the liability on any of its 

shares in respect of share-capital not paid 
up ; or 

(б) cancel any paid-up share-capital ; or 

(c) pay back any paid-up share-capital which is in 
excess of the wants of the central bank : 

Provided that, except in the case of withdrawal or 
transfer permitted under clause (3) of this rule, the share- 
capital represented by the shares held by Co-operative 
Societies shall not be reduced unless the share-capital held 
by individuals is totally extinguished. 

(6) A special resolution passed by a general meeting for 
the reduction of share-capital shall be subject to the 
confirmation of the Eegist^. 

(7) The Registrar may direct the central bank desiring 
to reduce its share-capital to issue a notice by registered post 
to every creditor, who shall be entitled to object to the 
reduction within one month from the date of the receipt of 
such notice. 

(8) K a creditor does not consent to the reduction of the 
share-capital, the Registrar may dispense with the consent of 
that creditor, on the central bank securing payment of his 
debt or claim within a time specified by hiTn. 

(9) The Registrar, if satisfied with respect to every 
creditor of such bank who has objected to the reduction, 
that either his consent to the reduction has been obtained or 
his debt or claim has been discharged or has determined 
or has been secured, may make an order confirming the 
reduction on such terms and conditions as he thiTika fit. 

\(10) The resolution for the reduction of share-capital 
shalb take effect from the date on which it is confirmed by 
the Rijsgistrax. 

Tfie Seventh Conference (1913) thought that a rule 
was d^irable to define the classes of documents in a 
Eegistrak’s office which the public have a right to inspect 
and to OTescribe fees for the supply of certified copies of 
such docujtoents (c/. notes to secs. 25 and 26). 
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Tlie United Provinces and Punjab have the 
following 

(i) Any member of the public shall be permitted, on 
payment of a fee of one rupee for each occasion of inspecting, 
to inspect for any lawful purpose, any public documents 
(exclusive of documents priweged under secs. 123, 124, 129 
and 131 of the Indian Evidence Act, 1872) filed in the office 
of the Eegistrar, Co-operative Societies, in particular of the 
following documents, namely: — 

(1) Eegistration register (Bombay has “ applica- 

tions for registration”). 

(2) Eegistration certificate of a society. 

(3) The registered by-laws of society and amend- 

ments effected in such by-laws. 

(4) An order cancelling the registration of such a 

society. 

(5) An order directing the liquidation of such a 

society. 

(6) The annual accounts of a society (Bombay has 

“ audit memo, of a registered society ”). 

Eor certified copies the fees are Es. 3 for a registra- 
tion certificate and two annas for each hundred words of 
other documents. 

Bombay had a rule : no society may take any action 
which would involve the society in the discussion or proper 
gation of controversial opinions of a political or religious 
character, and the Eegistrar may prohibit any action or 
rescind any resolution which in his opinion is of such 
tendency. The reference to political matters has now been 
omitted. Burma is more delicate ; its rule runs : — ^The 
Eegistrar may rescind (and order to be deleted in the records 
of the society) any resolution or action of an officer or a 
committee of a society or of a society, which is, in his 
opinion, outside the objects and scope of the society, as 
defined in the by-laws of the society, and may order the 
record of such resolution or act to be deleted in the records 
of the society. 

Eules might be made {ef. sec. 19, Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act) that no registered society with 
limited liability which has any withdrawable share-capital 
shall carry on the business of banking, and no such 
society shall make any payment of withdrawable capital 
while any claim due on account of a deposit is unsatisfied. 
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The United Provinces rule permitting both bonus and 
dividend in societies for production and distribution is 
given on page 156. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the 
generality of the foregoing power, such rules may 
(o) subject to the provisions of section 5 pres- 
cribe the maximum number of shMes 
or portion of the capital of a society 
which may be held by a member ; 

German Act : “ In societies with unlimited liability, 
members may only hold one share.” The absence of such 
a rule is fraught with risk (Nicholson). “ In these 
societies, the share is primarily a means : (a) of compelling 
thrift : (6) of providing the guarantee of the member which, 
in these unlimited societies, extends to the whole of his 
property and of thereby obtaining credit : it is not intended, 
except secondarily, as a means of furnishing funds directly, 
still less as an investment by the m^bers as is the case in an 
ordinary joint-stock company ; hence the present limitation, 
the holding of a single share renders the holder responsible 
in all his prepay, and the holding of other shares would, 
therefore, not increase the guarantee ofieted by him while it 
might give him an undue preponderance in the society.” 

But in practice, the subscription of additional shares 
(on which no dividend or a small one is paid) strengthens 
the financial position of the society, protects the unlunited 
liability and assists in its ultimate abolition by hastening 
the collection of sufficient owned funds to meet the needs 
of the members. 

Such rules may be necessary to preserve the benefits 
of the society for persons of limited means (cf. preamble 
and notes) and to deter persons of ample means from securing 
any undue share of influence especially where the rule of 
one man one vote is not observed. In the Punjab, the 
maximum number is one-fifth of the whole, whether the 
liability be limited or unlimited. In Bengal, Burma and 
.^sam, this maximum applies to societies with limited 
liability only. The contributions to share-capital represent 
the paid-up portion of the liability. 

(6) prescribe the forms to be used and tbe 
•conditions to be complied with, in 
the making of applications for the 
registration of a society and the 
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procedure in tlie matter of such 
applications ; 

^ provinces seem to have prescribed forms, the main 
requirements are : — 

(1) Name of proposed society [see note to sec. 

43 (0)1 

(2) Eegistered address with nearest Post Office 

(sec. 15). 

(3) Kind of liability, whether limited or un- 

limited (sec. 4). 

(4) Adherence to the proposed by-laws [sec. 8 (3)]. 

(5) Formal application to be registered [sec. 8 (1)]. 

Some add : — 

(6) Language in which the books and accounts will 

be kept. 

Other details, required in some provinces, are 
usually contained in the by-laws, which accompany the 
application. 

All require the applicants to sign or attest [sec. 8 (2) (o)], 
except in the case provided for in section 8 (2) (b). 

Section 8 (3) requires one copy of the by-laws to be 
submitted. Most rules require two copies, one of which is 
usually returned certified as duly registered [of. sec. 11 (3)]. 
Bengal requires a third copy, which is sent to the Central 
Bank to which the society is to be affiliated. 

The Registrar should issue a certificate of registration 
(of. sec. 10) to the society, and apparently always does so. 

Bengal, Bombay and Burma, etc., prescribe that in every 
case in which the Registrar refuses to register a society, he 
shall record in writing the reasons for his refusal and shall 
communicate his decision to the applicants. The Madras 
Act seems to require that an order refusing to register shall 
be communicated by registered post. 

The Committee on Co-operation advocate full enquiry 
into all applications and regard it as necessary that the^ 
Registrar should be able to ascertain — 

(1) Whether the proposed members have really 

assimilated the principles of co-operation; 

(2) Whether they appear to be too involved in debt 

to make a society successful (and for this 
purpose a statement showing, though not 
in great detail, the assets and liabilities of 
intending members should be submitted) ; 
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(3) Whether adequate working capital is available 

in the movement; 

(4) Whether the applicants are men of good character 

and the village as a whole free from the taint 
of litigiousness ; and 

(5) Whether means are at hand to provide for the 

necessary supervision of the society when 
formed. 

Enquiry should also be made as to the suitability of 
the proposed Secretary and Committee. 

(c) prescribe the matters in. respect of which 
a society may or shall make by-laws 
and for the procedure to be followed 
in making, altering, and abrogating 
by-laws, and the conditions to be 
satisfied prior to such making, altera- 
tion, or abrogation ^ 

Abrogate : repeal or rescind. 

The Act does not confer powers upon a registered 
society to make by-laws. It must have them before 
registration [sec. 8 (3)] and may amend them (sec. 11). 

, In most Acts, by-laws upon certain points are com- 
pulsory ; but matters dealt with in the Act in some countries 
are left to by-laws in others. The Indian Act requires 
by-laws only upon (1) area, (2) tribe, caste or occupation of 
members, and (3) registered address (secs. 6 and 16), but 
presumably the object (sec. 4) must also be specified. It is 
thus left to rules under this clause to imppse compulsory 
by-laws, and generally speaking deficiencies have in all 
provinces been made good by rules under succeeding 
clauses. 

As membership is the very essence of a society, it is 
obviously necessary to have by-laws governing the terms 
of admission, withdrawal and expulsion of members and 
in most countries the law insists on these. 

Most Acts impose a long list of matters upon which 
by-laws must be framed, unless these are dealt with in the 
Act itself. In some countries model by-laws are annexed 
to the Act. 

Most Local Governments have issued rules for com- 
pulsory by-laws on the following points - 

(1) Name — see note below. 
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(2) Address (sec. 15). Bombay requires tbe addresses 
of branches also. 

(3) Objects for wbicb tbe society is established. The 
whole of the objects must be set forth and they must be in 
conformity with section 4. 

(4) Area of its operations or area of membership. 
Bombay requires the tribe, class, caste or occupation of 
members if the membership is proposed to be so restricted. 

(5) Purposes to which its funds may be applied (which 
must be such as are reqxdsite for carrying out the objects). 

(6) Qualifications required for membership and terms 
for admission of members, etc. {cf. clause (d) of this section 
and sec. 12]. 

(7) Eights and liabilities of membership [see secs* 
4 and 12]. Madras insists on the insertion of any fines 
which members may be liable to. 

(8) Withdrawal and expulsion of members [see clause 
(in) below]. 

(9) Payments to be made on withdrawal, expulsion, 
ineligibility or death of members [see clauses (m) and (n) 
below]. 

(10) Transfer of share or interest of a member [see 
sec. 14]. 

(11) The manner in which capital may be raised [see 
clause (e) below]. 

(12) The mode of summoning and holding meetings, 
the right of voting, etc. [see clause (/) below]. 

(13) The manner of making, altering and abrogating 
by-laws [see sec. 11 and the wording of this clause above]. 

(14) The mode of appointment and removal of a 
Committee and of its officers (if any) and the powers and 
duties of the Committee and such officers [see clause {g) 
below]. 

(15) The mode of custody and of investment of the 
funds [see sec. 32]. 

(16) The mode of keeping the accounts [see clause 
(A) below]. 

(17) In credit societies, the conditions on which loans 
may be granted to members, including: — 

(o) the rate of interest ; 

(5) the maximum loan admissible to a member; 
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(c) extensions and renewals ; 

(cZ) recovery of loans ; 

(e) the purposes for which the loans may be granted j 

and 

(/) security for re-payment [see clause (o)]. 

(18) The consequences of default in payment of any 
sum due by a member. 

(19) The settlement of disputes [see clause (Z)]. 

(20) Disposal of profits including (a) maximum rate 
of dividend, and (b) formation and use of a reserve fund 
[see clauses (p) and (r) below and sec. 33]. 

(21) The authorisation of an officer or of officers to 
sign documents on behalf of the society. 

To this list there should be added : — 

(22) The inspection of the books of the society by every 
member having an interest in its funds, and 

(23) The supply of copies of the by-laws and of the 
annual balance-sheet to members. 

Burma and Bengal add : a society may make by-laws 

on the imposition of fines and forfeitures on members. 

Madras simply insists that if a member is liable to fines, 
this shall be mentioned in the by-laws. 

Most of these matters will be discussed in the notes 
under the following clauses of this section. A few points 
may conveniently be noted here. 

(1) The imme must not be identical with that under 
which any other existing society is registered, or so nearly 
resembling that names as to be ukely, in the opinion of the 
Registrar, to deceive the members of the piiblic as to its 
nature or identity. A registered society may, by special 
resolution, change its name with the approval of the 
Registrar (it would be an amendment of a by-law, sec. 11) ; 
a society must not be registered under a name likely to 
disguise its real character, e.g., a society whose chief 
business is credit should not register as a stores society. 

In England (Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
sec. 66), it is an ofience for a Society to use any abbreviation 
of its name on any stationery, bill-head, seal, etc. In India 
this applies to registered companies (sec. 73 of the Act), 
^e power of deciding as to the name lies with the Registrar 
in the first instance, subject to an appeal against his refusal 
to register. The Court wall not order registration if the 
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opinion of the Eegistrar is genuine.^ The laws of New York 
State, British Columbia, etc., insist that the words Co- 
operative ” and “ Association ” shall be included in the 
names of all Co-operative agricultural, dairy and horticultural 
associations, while all productive societies shall affix or 
prefix such word or words to their names as will indicate 
that^ they are co-operative. The Acts of South Africa, 
Manitoba, etc., also insist on the word “ co-operative ” 
being part of the name. 

(2) Meetings : the German Act requires by-laws dealing 
with regulations for summoning general meetings, authen- 
tication of resolutions and chairmanship of meetings, and 
whether in general meetings certain matters (e.g., expulsion 
of a member, adoption of new by-laws) must be decided not 
by a simple majority, but only by a larger majority of votes. 

(3) In amending by-laws, a society may be asked to 
submit when necessary : — 

(o) A copy of the existing rules marked so as to show 
where the alterations occur and what they are. 

(6) Two copies of the amendment signed by officers 
of the society. 

(c) A statement that the amendment was adopted 
by a majority at a general meeting of the society at which 
a certain minimum proportion of the members was present. 
The actual proportion required depends upon whether the 
liability of the members is limited or unlimited. In the 
former case, a smaller proportion may he allowed without 
risk. In the Punjab, for instance, in the case of societies 
with limited liability, model by-laws or amendments 
previously approved by the Registrar may be adopted by a 
majority consisting of two-thirds of the members present 
at a general meeting of which due notice of the intention 
to discuss such model by-laws or amendments has been 
given. In other cases two-thirds of the members must be 
present. In some countries, the majority is prescribed 
by law.^ Bombay has issued rules : — 

Bjr-laws may be made, altered or abrogated by a 
resolution passed at a general meeting of the society ; provided 
that— - 


* Puller, pp. 41-42. 

® The New York State law requires a tliree-fourths vote in the case 
of productive societies with capital stock, and two-thirds of all the 
members in the case of an agricultural, dairy or horticultural society with 
no capital stock. 
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(1) due notice of any proposal to make, alter or abrogate 
the by-laws is given in accordance with the by-laws ; 

(2) the resolution is passed by not less than two-thirds 
of the members present at the general meeting at which a 
quorum shall be present, or at an adjourned general meeting 
(at which if a quorum is not present within half an hour 
from the time appointed for holding the meeting, the mem- 
bers present shall form a quorum) and a copy of the resolution 
is forwarded to the Registrar within a period of three months 
from the date of the meeting. A copy of the esdsting by- 
law or by-laws, so marked as to show the alterations proposed 
to be made, and three copies of the proposed amendments 
signed by the ofiSeers of the society, shall be attached to the 
copy of the resolution; and 

(3) the making, alteration or abrogation of the by-laws 
is approved and registered by the Registrar. 

In Bengal, ordinarily half the members must be present, 
of whom two-thirds must vote for the amendment, but the 
Registrar may register an amendment passed by two- 
thirds of those present (even though less than one half of 
the whole) if he considers that the amendment is in the 
interests of the society, and is likely to meet with the approval 
of the general body of members. Bihar and Orissa has a 
similar rule, but the Registrar must record his reasons in 
writing for believing that it is impossible^ for the society 
to secure the attendance of half the total number of members 
at a general meeting. Burma, in the case of non-agricul- 
tural societies, allows the by-laws to be amended by a vote 
of 75 per cent, of the members present, when one-quarter 
of the members, or 100 members whichever is less, are 
present. In the United Provinces, the majority required 
is two-thirds, but the quorum is two-thirds in societies with 
unlimited liability and one-third of the total number of 
members where the liability is limited. In amending its 
by-laws a society must strictly observe its existing by-laws 
as to general meeting, majority required, previous notice, 
etc. It has been ruled that if any defect in the procedure 
re£fdSS1it6,^ended by-laws invalid, then the former by-laws 
must be conaSsi^^ in force. This might give rise to trouble 
if the amendment concerned the disposition of funds. 

(4) Cons^uen^ ^ of d^dult : it must be remembered 
that if a society dUsires to impose any fines or forfeitures 
on members and w exact any penalty for non-payment of 


bm says ‘impracticable.* 
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share instalments, etc., it must provide for this in its by-laws 
for no fines or other pimishments can be inflicted except 
by virtue of a by-law. 

In England, the provision for the inspection of books 
by every person having an interest in the funds (except 
the loan and deposit account of another member) is regarded 
as of such importance that failure to allow inspection is an 
offence (cf. sec. 16 of this Act). 

{d) prescribe tbe conditions to be complied 
with by persons applying for admis- 
sion or admitted as members, and 
provide for tbe election and admission 
of members, and tbe pa3rment to be 
made and tbe interests to be acquired 
before tbe exercise of tbe right of 
membership ; 

It is an essential characteristic of a Co-operative -Society* 
that it should be open to aU fully qualified persons j therefore* 
a society must state clearly the terms of admission of members* 
entrance fees, minimum age, and other qualifications^ 
[see clause (g) below). The rules or by-laws should also 
make clear the terms on which societies may become members. 

The South Africa Co-operative Agricultural Societies 
Act prescribes that only persons carrying on farming 
operations in the colony shall be qualified to be members- 

See sections 2 (c), 6, 12 and 14 and notes therexmder. 
As only members can hold shares, the Local Government 
can prescribe conditions relating to shareholders, e.g., that 
they must be over 18 years of age. Similarly as members 
have to be admitted, rules regarding admission may be 
framed to restrict transfer of shares.* 

In the former Act, section 4 confined membership to 
persons above the age of 18 years but this is not reproduced 


^ ‘ It is best for the society to impose qualificatioiis for membership 
since the resulting homogeneity assures harmonious action.' Herrick, 
p. 462. According to a writer in ‘ Better Business ’ (November, 1920, 
p. 9), in Serbia, the members of the society must be approved by the 
District Judge. 

a * The European Co-operative Societies are very rigid in the matter 
of excluding aU who are not really of them.’ They will not allow anybody 
to join with any interest except the interests of the society. O^y persons 
can co-operate who have something to co-operate for that is common 
to all in tbe society. (American Commission, Observations, Part I, 
p, 20. Cf. also Powell, pp. 25-26). 
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in the present Act and the question of admitting minors 
is left to rules and by-laws. These must prescribe the 
minimum age of members. The Sixth Conference considered 
that minors should not necessarily be debarred from becoming 
members of societies when they were heirs of deceased 
members (sec. 22 ) ; usually the by-laws exclude minors ; their 
admission is not illegal but is objectionable as they cannot 
incur unlimited liability, and liability could not be 
enforced against them, even on winding-up whether the 
society be limited or unlimited. Both Schiilze-Delitzsch 
and Eaifieisen excluded minors. They could not be held 
bound by any rule of unconditional a^erence (see below) 
and generally they would be a source of weakness to the 
society. The general rule should be to exclude minors. 

Similar objections apply to persons mentally disabled 
from entering into a contract and in some Provinces persons 
of unsound mind are excluded. Assam, definitely prohibits 
from membership anyone who is legally or mentally 
disabled or who is a bankrupt or against whom a conviction 
stands of a grave criminal ofience. Any person found to 
be so disqualified shall be removed from the society. 

It is a strict Eaiffeisen rule that a member of a society 
with unlimited liability should not be admitted into a second 
s i m i l ar society [see clause (m) below] and this is the rule in 
most Indian provinces, as well as in Ireland, Italy and 
elsewhere. Bengal has a rule that no person who has 
within two years ceased to be a member of a society with 
unlimited liability can join another without the special 
permission of the Eegistrar. This refinement is apparently 
based on section 23. 

The society has power to imjjose any stipulation that 
does not involve a direct illegality : it may impose, for 
example, the profession of a particular religion. The 
sociely’s power of rejecting candidates is absolute: and 
the society need assign no reason for its action. It is neces- 
sary that a society have power to reject without explanation 
candidates who, with all the statutory qualifications, seem 
to them to have failings of temperament or intellect, which 
it would be sometimes impossible, and always invidious 
to formulate.^ 

Uneonditional adherence . — ^Both the T^lngliab Acts 
provide ^that the rules of (co-operative) societies shall bind 
the society and the members thereof, and all persons 

^ Fay, Oo-oparation at Home and Abroad, 2nd Edn., p. 366. 
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claiming through them respectively, to the same extent, 
as if each member had subscribed his name and affixed 
his seal thereto, and there were in the rules contained a 
covenant on the part of himself, his heirs, executors and 
administrators to conform to the rules.^ 

In Germany, members must sign a declaration of 
unconditional adherence ; if the Committee approve, this 
has to be registered and then he acquires membership. The 
United Provinces have a rule : — ^Every person, before being 
admitted to the membership of a society, shall sign a dec- 
laration that he will be bound by the existing by-laws of 
the society, and by any modification of, or addition to, such 
by-laws that may be legally effected during the period of 
his membership. A person, who is already a member by 
reason of his having joined the application for the registration 
of the society, shall be required, under pain of expulsion 
if he refuses, to sign such declaration within one month 
of registration. 

The model regulations appended to the South African 
Act, contain a clause regarding unconditional adherence 
and “ any society shall have the power to impose fines on its 
members for any infringement of its regulations ; the condi- 
tions and circumstances under which such fines may be 
imposed and the amount thereof, shall be prescribed by the 
regulations of the society.” 

Full disclosure of existing debts ought to be regarded 
as necessary preliminary to admission. The Government 
of India remarked that until a member has been freed from 
outside debts, a society is not performing its fidl functions 
but it is a counsel of perfection to expect that no one shall 
be admitted as a member unless and until his outside debts 


1 Of. Powell, p. 29 ; ‘ It is fundamental that the members of a farmer's 
co-operative organisation be held together by a contract or agreement, 
or by a binding provision in the by-laws to be signed by every member. . . . 
The success of the co-operative movement depends, in the analysis, 
on the steadfastness and co-operation of the members. Their support 
must be in the nature of a strong conviction that the co-operative priociple 
as a business system is right, and this faith and loyalty must be large 
enough to hold" them together in the face of temporary adversity, or of 
the insidious efforts of the opponents of the co-operative method to disrupt 

the system As a business precaution, a contract or agreement 

between the association and its members is essential to the development 

of a stable, co-operative enterprise, Unless otherwise provided, the 

agreement should give the association the exclusive right to handle the 
products of its members, or exclusively to supervise or execute or regulate 
such functions for the members as it is organised to perform.. . . ..The 
membership agreement is the foundation stone on which the stability of a 
farmer’s co-operative business association is reared. 
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have been paid off. There are, of course, extreme cases in 
which a man is so indebted that there is no hope of his debts 
ever being cleared off and in such a case the proper course 
is to refuse him admission to the society. 

It may, perhaps, be unnecessary to point out that the 
unlimited ability of such a man is of no value. 

Ascertainment of debts of members. — ^The suggestion 
that societies should be given power to call upon creditors 
to state their claims against members within a specided 
period and that claims not died within this period should be 
deemed to have been met {of. Court of Wards Acts) has been 
debated for a long time. Modern opinion favours the view 
that a society should not make such a demand unless it is 
prepared to guarantee repayment and is not prepared to 
recommend that such power be given. 

'Wo/mm are not usually excluded by any rules or by-laws 
but the unlimited liability of a woman, especially a married 
woman or a widow under customary law, is of doubtful value 
and societies should be cautious in admitting them. There 
seems to be no objection in the case of a limited liability 
society with fully paid-up shares. 

It ought to be perfectly clear that in the principles 
of co-operation there is nothing whatever opposed to the 
admission of women as members. The objection arises from 
the general custom or law. 

A Joint-Stock Company in Bengal is prohibited by 
rule from being a member of a registered society, with- 
out the permission of the Registrar. 

This should be general. It cannot have a proxy and 
cannot attend a general meeting. 

Resort to money-lenders should not be prohibited, but 
it should be laid down that the Committee must be duly 
informed on every occasion when loans are taken from 
sources outside the society. A member who becomes heavily 
indebted to money-lenders reduces the value of his unlimited 
liability to the society. 

(e) regulate the manner in which funds may 
be raised by means of shares or 
debentures or otherwise^ ; 


t Report on the Finance, Administration, etc., of Egypt 

for 19-0, it appears that a proposal was put forward and supported that 
a super-tax be imposed on landed property in order to provide funds for 
finanomg Co-operative Societies. 
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Shares . — ^The Act itself is silent on the subject whether 
shares are necessary or not in a credit society. In co- 
operative laws, it is usual to find regulations relating to the 
maximum and minimum amount of share-capital, the value 
of a share, when shares may be issued, limits on individual 
holdings, and restrictions on transfer. In most Co-operative 
Societies shares are not necessary but are useful as represen- 
ting a paid-up part of the members’ liability which inspires 
confidence in outsiders. The German Act now insists on 
shares but only requires one-tenth to be paid up, and as it 
fixes no mioimum, many societies adopt a ten-anna share 
with one anna paid up. Eaiffeisen regarded shares as 
unnecessary and as leadmg to a desire for high dividends ; 
and experience has not found him at fault. But "where 
shares are paid in instalments spread over a period of years 
they serve to promote thrift. In such cases it may some- 
times be advisable to maintain the encouragement to thrift 
by raising the value of the shares as the society grows older. 
In Belgium shares are compulsory, so also in Italy. 

In the share system general in the Punjab and other 
provinces the cumulative effect of small contributions to 
share-capital, spread over ten years, is remarkable and 
disproves the opinions of Eaiffeisen and Wolff, that these 
do not add appreciably to the security of the bank. In 
Burma, where most of the capital is provided by deposits 
of European non-members, the withdrawal of these deposits 
involved the movement in difficulties. The Eussian law 
forbids societies, without share-capital, to receive deposits 
from outside sources. The result was that the Raiffeisen 
societies practically all disappeared as soon as they were, by 
this means, deprived of their main source of outside capital. 
The members themselves were too poor to make deposits in 
sufficient volume for their operations. Consequently the 
peasantry were left without a credit system of their own.^ 
Where, the societies insisted on the formation of a share- 
capital, even when paid up in several annual instalments, 
it was found that they attracted only a minority of the 
agricultural population, and remained inaccessible to the 
great mass of the peasants.^ Dupernex included the absence 
of any paid-up capital as one of the essential attributes of a 

^ Herrick, p. 397. 

2 American Evidence ; Russia, p. 237. It is rather difficult to believe 
this. A similar charge has been made by non-co-operators against the 
Punjab system, in spite of the fact that village menials freely join some 
societies. There must he something very -wrong -with a man -who cannot 
save one inpee a year. 

0, CSA 
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village banlc^, but some laws, as that of Belgium, ^ require 
aU Co-operative Societies to have a capital. _ In some cases, 
stare-capital is essential where liability is limited, and not 
when it is unlimited. 

A share is an interest in the society measimed by a 
sum of money ; it dmiotes both rights and liabilities. The 
right to a dividend is too readily recognised and in Co- 
operative Societies, this right should be rigorously restricted 
to a fair interest on capital. Its liability to serve as security 
for outsiders’ claim is less readily appreciated. The share 
itself is moveable property belongiog to the shareholder 
and transferable by bim subject to the restrictions imposed 
by the Act, rules, and by-laws. The money value of the 
share, however, belongs to the society. The price which the 
shareholder paid is not his. Obviously he cannot have both 
the share and its price. The sum paid up forms the somety’s 
capital, it forms a guarantee for depositors, as it is the 
immediate security for debts. It accordingly caxmot be 
reduced without warning to the creditors. The value of 
shares cannot be reduced except by reconstruction iiivolving 
provision for all existing debts (as in liquidation). Similarly 
sums paid up on shares should not be repaid while member- 
ship lasts except from a special Share Transfer Fund built 
up from undistributed profits. Where shares represent the 
sole liability (as in limited liability societies), they must 
not be withdrawable. They belong to the society and its 
creditors and no member has any right to reduce the 
security offered to the creditors. It would be wdl if the 
fules rendered all shares in limited liability societies non- 
withdrawable so long as thece were any deposits or claims 
payable to non-members. In Finland, the Act prohibits 
withdrawable shares in limited liabmty credit societies. 

One objection to share-capital in village banks used 
to be the tendency to impose on new members the condition 
of paying up all araears with interest.^ This is now obviated 
by a by-law permitting new members to pay up shares in ten 
aimual instalments from the date of admission. 

Resme . — Capital may be built up from profits. The 
Committee on Co-operation (para. 43) were of opinion that 


' Peoples* Banks for Northern India, pp- 171-172. 

^ EoTuitree, p. 248 note. 

* (7/. Herrick, p. 350 : — * In Luzatti societies, the ralue of the share, 
and the size of the entrance fee for new memhers is determined each year 
and depends upon the amoont of paid-in capital and reserves, the larger 
and older banks as a rule being the more expensive to join.’ 
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the prime object of every society should be to acquire a 
permanent capital of its own as speedily as possible. The 
best method is to arrange for a wide margin between the 
rates of interest at which societies borrow and lend, thus 
securing a substantial annual profit (apparently surplus was 
intended) to be carried to reserve. They saw no objection 
to arriving at an accumulation of owned capital by the route 
of a share system rather than by that of a reserve fund, 
provided that shares are not made an excuse for dividend 
hunting. They did not recommend shares exceeding Rs. 60 
as these might deter the poorer people from joining. 

Deposits- — ^Besides shares and surplus interest, a society 
may raise funds from deposits (or loans) from members and 
non-members.^ Members have a right to deposit their 
surplus money at interest with the society, in so far as the 
means for the employment of the same exists ; and a Local 
Government could not issue a rule prohibiting say, savings 
deposits, on the ground that the societies were competing 
with the Post Office Savings Banks. The Madras Act, 
however (section 33), appears to give the Local Government 
power to make rules regulating the receipt of deposits from 
members. The House of Lords Committee thought there 
might be a risk in credit societies tempting depositors by 
offering interest in excess of what is given by the Savmgs 
Banks, which would be more than the society could properly 
earn ; but, as Mr. Wolff pointed out, as the societies found 
more lucrative employment for their money tba-n the Post 
Office, they could allow a little more. One member of the 
Committee seemed inclined to favour a rule limiting interest 
on deposits to the Post Office rate.^ The Raiffeisen 
model articles provide for this right which entails upon 
the society the duty of giving preference to deposits 
from members over those from non-members (see notes 
to Preamble — ^Promotion of Thrift, secs. 4, 12 and 30). 
The Post Office Savings Banks are frequently men- 
tioned in literature under this head. Mr. Strickland 
found that, in Holland, a Royal Commission in 1906 recom- 
mended that the funds of these Banks be placed at the 


^ Subject to section 30 . 

^ This competition for savings deposits is not confined to any one 
country. Agriculture needs capital which joint-stock banks are not well 
suited to provide. Sir Horaoe Plunkett and writers in other countries 
urge that the savings of agriculturists should be made available for 
agriculturists and not taken away to the towns. The argument is 
unanswerable but the Government cannot dispense with the hS.p of the 
Post Office Savings. 
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disposal of co-operative taiiks, but the surplus of deposits 
has removed the need ; also that in Belgium, a law of 1894 
made the funds of these Savings Banks available for rural 
co-operative credit societies, through the guarantee of a 
Central Bank. Mr. Rothfeld writes that under the new 
French law all kinds of agricultural co-operative societies, 
whether credit or non-credit, can obtain long-term loans from 
Government funds. All credit societies can open current 
accounts, provided they have flixid resources equal to the 
total of their current deposits. 

Bombay has a rule : Agricultural credit societies shall 
not accept deposits which are not fixed for a period of at 
least two months, except savings deposits in such societies 
as have made in their by-laws provision for the encoxirage- 
ment of thrift among their members by the opening of 
savings accounts. 

Members’ deposit accounts should be kept confidential. 
The Committee on Co-operation write that as the bank’s 
declared object is quite as much to promote thrift as to 
facilitate credit, the main source of cash should be savings 
deposits (of members) ; these m^e the ba^ independent 
and also attract the interest of the depositors to the employ- 
ment of their deposits. It should be the aim of primary 
societies to get as much in the way of local deposits as 
they can.^ Deposits should be strictly confined to men 
with local interests. In order to tempt members to deposit 
it is justifiable to offer slightly higher rates on their deposits 
than on those of non-members, the maximum being the rate 
charged by the society on its loans (Report, paras. 48 and 
49).2 Apparently no rule could be framed resecting deposits 

1 Local deposits possess a moral element which loans from a Central 
Bank do not have ; see for instance Better Business^ Febrnaiy, 1917 
* the members of a credit society are more likdy to understand the 
^ture of a loan, when it is to their own neighbours than to an impersonal 
institution.’ The Madras Committee recommended that in primary 
societies all po^ible steps should be taken to encourage local deposits 
in primary societies. Local deposits are governed by knowledge of the 
working of a society, and pressure to pay at inconvenient times is 
unlikely* Deposits from outside the locality should be discouraged. 

® The Committ^ on Kural Credit in Ireland found that security is 
much more induential than the rate of interest in attracting deposits. It 
is worth noting that the Irish Joint-Stock Banks, in agreeing to allow 
overdrafts at 4 per cent., stipulated that the local credit societies should 
not take deposits (c/. Pratt, SmaU Holders, p. 169). But the writers 
of Rural Reconstruction in Ireland say (p. 141) It is to the credit of 
these banks that they soon realised that there was little or no competition 
threatened, and that the credit societi^ would actually help them by 
borrowing money in comparatively large sums and taking charge of the 
dangerous and tedious task of distributing it in very small loans. 
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from members^ and it is doubtful if a Local Government 
could frame a rule restricting deposits from non-members if 
the by-laws permitted this without restriction. But see the 
Madras Act (section 33) which confers such power on the 
Local Government (c/. notes to section 30 ante). Ordinarily, 
of course, the difSicnity arising from the alternative offered 
by section 30 (rules or by-laws) would be met by the Eegistrar 
refosing to register a by-law that was not in conformity 
with the rules. Central Banks depend largely upon deposits 
from non-members. The present practice is embodied in 
the following rule of one province : — ^All Co-operative Central 
Banks and Urban Societies with limited liability which 
accept deposits from non-members shall make provision for 
fluid resources in such manner and according to such standard 
p may from time to time be prescribed by the Eegistrar 
in each in<Evidual case. In the United Provinces the 
scale of fluid resource is rigidly fixed by rule. Madias 
requires the standard to be prescribed by Government. 

In the Central Provinces the present practice is to 
disallow absolutely the acceptance of deposits from non- 
members, until the Eegistrar accords sanction. 

Opinion seems to be unanimous that in the ordinary 
village credit society current accounts should be forbidden. 
In Urban banks they may be allowed imder suitable safe- 
guards. Some Central Banks accept current accomts ; the 
Madras Committee found that they earn little or no profit 
on these transactions and run considerable risk in taking 
large sums at considerable rates of interest. Further, they 
proceed, the maintenance of current accounts requires a 
knowledge of the law and practice relating to cheques, etc., 
which neither the Central Banks nor the department usually 
command. 

Maan/mm/i UdbiKty. — Cf. notes to sections 4 and 30. Most 
Provinces have a rule : Every society of unlimited liability 
shall from time to time fix in general meeting the maximum 
liability it may incur in loans from non-members. The 
maximum so fixed, shall be subject to the sanction of the 
Eegistrar, who may reduce it. (Bombay adds : — For reasons 
to be communicated by him to the society in writing, and 
may prescribe a period, not being less than four months, 
within which the society shall comply with his orders.) 
No such society may receive any loan from non-members 


^ But ABsam has issued such a rule. 
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wMcli will make its total liabilities to non-members exceed 
tbe limit sanctioned by the Eegiatrar.* 

The 1926 Conference of Eegistrars refused to go further 
than this. 

Bombay has a rule : — ^No society with limited liabi- 
lity shall incur total liabilities exceeding eight times the 
total of its paid-up capital and its accumulated reserve 
fund. In Bengal and Madras the limit is ten times the 
sum of the share-capital and the reserve fund for the time 
being. In Madras the Committee opposed any further 
increase. The Madras Provincial Ba:^ may, however, 
borrow up to twelve times the sum of its capital plus reserve. 

Nowadays, wider experience and a better knowledge 
of the principles of sound credit justify elasticity in well 
managed banks. Where there is a low maximum dividend, 
the outside liabilities may be 10, or even 12, times the owned 
capital (paid-up share-capital plus reserves of all kinds). 

Burma makes societies fix the maximum indebtedness 
to members as well as to non-members. In Madias the 
by-laws of all primary societies lay down that the maximum 
borrowing power may not exceed a certain figure, which 
is, as a rule, not more than one-eighth of the total assets in 
land and cattle of all its members. 

The Poona Conference (1916) resolved that the 
credit of a society should be assessed under two heads ; 

(1) for current agricultural needs of its members, and 

(2) other purposes. The Burma Committee urged that 
the financing bank should be placed in a position to distinguish 
between the loan required for normal crop requirements 
of societies and loans for other purposes such as redemption 
of old debt and so be able to restrict its lending to the former 
purpose. 

Under the former Act the Local Government could 
make rules providing for the rate at which interest may 
be paid on deposits. This provision has been omitted but 
a rule m^t still be framed requiring preference to be given 
to deposits from members or (in the case of a Central Bank) 
from member-societies. 

(/) provide for general meetings of the 
members and for the procedure at such 
meetings and the powers to be 
exercised by such meetings ; 


^ Of, Comzoittee’s Kcport, paras* 52 and 59. 
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See notes to sections 12 and 13. Burma adds the 
resolutions to be passed at meeting. 

The rights which belong to members with regard to 
the affairs of the society are exercised at the general meeting 
by resolution of the members present (German Act). There 
must be by-laws providing for the holding of meetings and 
as the by-laws must be made in good faith, they must provide 
for a meeting at least once a year. Unless the by-laws 
provide for sufficient meetings to enable the business of the 
society to be effectively carried on, the Eegistrar should 
not allow it to be registered. The business transacted 
should be only such as directly and immediately relates to 
its objects as declared in the registered rules lest any suspicion 
be aroused as to what takes place. 

The Bombay Act requires an annual general meeting 
and provides for special general meetings on the requisition 
of a majority of the Committee, or one-fifth of the members 
or of the Eegistrar (see sections 12, 13 and Appendix). 

The Madras Act (section 15) says : the Committee may 
at any time call a general meeting of the society and shall 
call such a meeting withm one month after receipt of a 
requisition in writing from the Eegistrar or from a financing 
bank to which the society is indebted or from such number 
of members or proportion of the total number of members 
as may be specified in the by-laws of the society. If a 
general meeting is not called in accordance with such requisi- 
tion, the Eegistrar shall have power to call a general meeting 
of the society himself. It is an offence if any person wilfully 
or without any reasonable excuse disobeys any such requisi- 
tion. 

The rules or by-laws should— 

(1) £x a quorum ; one member cannot form a 

meeting and a general meeting must not be 
merely a Committee meeting under another 
name ; 

(2) require so many days’ notice of the place, day 

and hour of the meeting and business to be 
conducted ; 

(3) prescribe a chairman and a rule for electing a 

temporary one in his absence; 

(4) prescribe rules for voting, including the casting 

vote of the chaicman (c/. notes to sec. 13); 
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(5) contain regulations for proxies of member- 

societies, e.g., requiring proxies to be deposited 

before the meeting ; 

(6) prescribe tbe business to be placed before a 

general or a special meeting, for instance 

(а) annual accounts and balance-sheet ; 

(б) dividend; 

(c) report of Committee and auditors; 

(d) election of Committee ; 

(e) total amount of loans and deposits which 

may be accepted ; 

{/) limits to be observed in the granting of 
loans to members ; 

(7) arrange for adjournments, if quorum not present, 

and subsequent meeting to be held whether 

quorum be present or not ; 

(8) provide for a record of all proceedings and their 

signature by the Chairman ; 

(9) provide for the summoning of general meetings 

on the requisition of a prescribed number 

of members. 

At present no Province has issued complete rules but 
has left these matters to be dealt with in the by-laws. It is 
usually prescribed that the balance-sheet should be laid 
before a general meeting once a year, and that the Eegistrar 
or any person authorised by him may at any time summon 
a speeial general meeting, and specify what matters shall be 
discussed at it. Such a meeting is, by rule, to have all the 
powers of a meeting called according to the by-laws. The 
United Provinces has a rule: — 

“ Provided that if the requisite quorum cannot be 
obtained at a meeting of a limited liability society, the 
Eegistrar may direct the Secretary to call another meeting 
and at the same time to inform the members in writing that 
if a quorum of one-third of the total number of members 
is not present another meeting will be called at which the 
reqiured quorum will be reduced to one-fifth.” 

In Italy the law requires that members shall person- 
aEy attend whenever possible* and it is generally provided 
by the articles of societies that members failing to attend 
a general meeting without reasonable excuse are liable to be 


Mouographs II, p. 130. 
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filled^ and in soHne English and Indian societies there is a 
similar rule. Attendance may he stimulated by forbidding 
proxies and by requiring a fairly high proportion of members 
to be present before a dividend can be declared. 

By an amendment of the German Co-operative Law 
in 1922, all societies with 10,000 members must, and societies 
with 3,000 members may, hold their general meetings by 
convoking representatives of areas or sections, instead of 
individual members in person.^ 

(ff) provide for the appointment, suspension, 
and removal of the members of the 
Committee and other officers, and for 
the procedure at meetings of the 
Committee, and for the powers to be 
exercised and the duties to be 
performed by the Committee and other 
officers ; 

The Act does not provide for a Mana ging Committee® 
so that unless Local Governments issue a rule, one is not 
legally necessary. However, the existence of one is presumed 
[c/. definition sec. 2 (6) and the reference in sec. 22]. In 
societies which are not incorporated (sec. 18) there must be 
trustees (as in Friendly Societies Act) or a Committee (as in 
German Act) to represent the society legally. In Germany, 
the society obtains rights and accepts obligations through 
all legal transactions completed in its name by the Com- 
mittee. In Germany, also there must be a Board of Super- 
vision, whose consent is necessary for any loan granted to a 
member of the Committee of Management. 

Professor Marshall writes that while control by a 
Committee chosen from amongst the members themselves 
is imdoubtedly a great attraction, possesses considerable 
educational merit and affords a valuable practical training, 
it imposes a limit to the progress of the movement into the 


^ Nicholson. 

* Of. Dr. Theodor Cassan ; Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in 
Germany, 

® Most other Acts do. Of. New York State law which provides that, 
in productive societies, there shall be a board of not less than five directors. 

The directors shall be elected by and from the shareholders The 

officers shall be a president, one or more vice-presidents, a secretary and a 
treasurer, who shall be elected amiually by the directors, and each of whom 
must be a director. In agricultural societies tlie secretary and treasurer 
may be non-members. 
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more intricate realms of business enterprise. An army 
commanded by a Committee bas seldom given a good account 
of itself and many decisions in the course of business require 
the prompt action of an expert. It too often happens that a 
Committee man vacates office to make way for another, in 
accordance with democratic principle, just when he is 
beginning to get an expert grasp of its work.^ The idea of 
central banks being controlled by Committees representing 
borrowing societies is disliked by commercial bankers. The 
Madras Oomnodttee recommended caution in the elimination 
of individual shareholders and that members should be co- 
opted to the Committee who have special knowledge which 
may prove useful ; such co-opted members would have 
no votes. Under the new Act the Madras Government 
may frame rules prescribing in the case of a financing bank 
(i) the proportion of individual members to society members 
in the constitution of its general body or of its Committee ; 
and (ii) the maximum number of members of its Committee. 

The Committee must consist of not less than two 
members ; where a registered society is a member, it may 
elect a member to the Committee of the larger society. 

The Committee on Co-operation did not advocate 
supervisory Conunittees as a suitable feature in the vast 
majority of agricultural societies. In urban areas, where 
the personnel with the requisite qualifications is more freely 
available, they considered such Committees might be more 
successful. Undoubtedly such supervisory Boards are 
advisable if men can be obtained for them. In Germany, 
the maintenance of this Board at full strength is considered 
so important that Directors and Members of the Committee 
may be fined for default. The main point, however, as the 
Committee on Co-operation point out, is that the Managing 
Committee should work as a Committee, that it should do 
its work regularly and as a whole and not hand over 
its responsibilities to one or two active men. It is also 
important that it should not be placed beyond the control 
of the general meeting. 

Eheotim of a Committee is usually by nomination and 
open vote in general meetings and the Bengal rules prescribe 
this ; but the English Conference in 1903 advocated the 
use of the ballot as the system of open voting was 
not calculated to promote wide selection, representative 
appointments and free choice (Webb). 


‘ Marstall, Industry and Trade, Bk. II, Ch. VII. 
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It is a mistake to assxime that in an association 
formed on a democratic basis, all members will take an 
equal share in the management and that therefore the 
personnel of the Committee should be frequently changed. 
All members should have equal opportunity to'servei and 
the members of the Committee should regularly come before 
a general meeting for re-election or replacement. Co- 
operation depends for its success on leadership and it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that every outstanding 
success has been due to some ma n of striking character.^ 
The Committee should, of course, be chosen from amongst 
the members® even if this involves admitting to member- 
ship some who have not the same interests as the general 
body. In Ireland, for instance, it is usual to try to get 
some persons of more education than the average farmers 
and, generally speaking, the Protestant or the Catholic 
clergymen, or the doctor, or national school teacher are 
members of the Committee.® Mr. Wolff does not favour a 
general election of the whole Committee at the same time, 
but prefers a partial renewals of the members so as to 
obviate the possible prospect of an entirely new set coming 
in.* 

BisqucMficatiom are usually the following : — 

(1) being under the age of 21 years ; or 

(2) holding dffice or place of profit under the society ; 

or 

(3) holding less than a specified number of shares 

or having been a member less than a specified 
time; or 

(4) having relatives employed by the society; or 


1 Eveiy society must look to the more energetic, reliable and 
experienced of its members to play a leacUng part in conducting its affairs. 
The provision of one man one vote, so far from hindering those of out- 
standing character from coming to the top, is likely to help them to do so, 
for it removes the likelihood of dareotors and officers being elected by a 
favoured few for interested motives. It is probable that in a good Co- 
operative Society, the president and committee are almost always those 
who have commended themselves to their fellow-niembers by their 
outstanding character.. ......Practically all conspicuous successes are 

to be associated with the work of one or two men (Smith Gordon, Co- 
operation for Farmers, p- 17). 

^ In Italy, . as the law aims at facilitating the exchange of mutual 
services between the society and its members, it requires that the officials 
be selected from among the members (Monographs, II, p. 129). In India 
the by-laws provide for this. 

® Cf. evidence of G. BosseU before House of Lords Committee. 

* Co-operation in India, p. 167. 
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(5) being adjudged insolvent; or 

(6) being found lunatic or becoming of unsound 

mind ; or 

(7) being concerned or participating in tbe profits 

of any contract witli tlie society ; or 

(8) being punished with imprisonment for a term 

ezceeding siz months; or 

(9) (in stores societies) failing to purchase a specified 

amount of goods from the society. 

The South African Act says, a director shall vacate 
his office if he absents himself from four consecutive meetings 
of the board without its leave. 

Illiteracy cannot be a disqualification under present 
circumstances although complaint has been made that 
“ not infrequently illiterates are chosen as Committee men, 
a thing which should be absolutely prohibited 

If a member carries on any business similar to that 
of the society, he is usually held to be disqualified ; for 
instance, a man who does money-lending for Ms own benefit, 
should never be made a member of the Committee of a credit 
society. In Bengal, in industrial societies composed solely 
of artisans or workmen, a member in receipt of a plary 
from the society may, with the approval of the Eegistrar, 
be a member of the Managing Committee. 

Removal of a member of the Committee may be effected 
for any of the reasons disqualifying him from election and 
also — 

(1) for becoming of unsound mind ; 

(2) for being adjudged insolvent ; 

(3) for being imprisoned ; and 

(4) for failing to attend a sufficient number of meet- 

ings. 

The Madras Committee considered that every possible 
step should be taken to protect members of primary societies 
and others from losses caused by misfeasance, and that, in 
all eases where proof is forthcoming, proper punishment 
should be inflicted. It would seem to follow from this that 
a member of the Committee should be removeable for em- 
bezzlement even if he is not convicted. The new Madras 
Act (section 49) empowers the Eegistrar under certain 


* T. W. Russell before House of Lords Committee. 
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conditions to order a member of the Committee or 
to repay or restore to the society any money or property 
misappropriated or fraudulently retained or embezzled 
{ef. Appendix). 

Powers of Committee consist usually in the exercise 
of all powers of the society except those reserved for a general 
meeting subject to any regulations or restrictions duly laid 
down by the society and its by-laws. The Committee derives 
its power from the society and is bound by the Act, rules 
and by-laws. It cannot delegate powers to anyone tmless 
specially authorised to do so by general meeting or by-laws. 
It cannot exercise any powers except those ddegated to it 
and only to the extent authorised. 

Duties of the Committee — 

(1) To observe in all their transactions the Acts, 

rules and by-laws ; 

(2) to maintain true accotmts of money received 

and expended; and 

(3) accounts of the assets and liabilities of the society ; 

(4) to facilitate the inspection of books by those 

authorised to see them [cjf. secs. 16, 17 (S)] ; 

(5) to prepare and present to the general meeting 

a profit and loss account annually; 

(6) in credit societies, to watch that loans are 

applied to the purpose approved ; 

(7) to maiutam a register of members up to date ; 

(8) to call a general meeting on the demand of the 

number of members prescribed for this purpose 

in the by-laws or rmes.^ 

The Committee is bound to observe the limitations 
imposed by the by-laws or by the resolutions of the general 
meeting as to the extent of their authority to represent 
the society. As regards third parties the society appears 
to be bound by the acts of the Committee, but it may sue 
them for loss (German Act). Thus in Germany members 
of the Committee may be fined for carrying on business 
outside the objects of the society. In TVance the members 
of the Conomittee are personally responsible iu case of breach 
of the provisions of the law or of the by-laws for any damage 


^ In Austria a heavy penalty is imposed for failure to convene such a 
meeting. In Madras now it is Jn offence to omit to call a general meeting 
when legally required to do so. 
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resulting from such breach (Nicholson). The Committee 
must exercise the prudence of ordinary men of business, 
those who neglect their obligations are liable to the society 
for any loss thereby caused.^ In accordance with general 
company law members of the Committee in India would 
be liable for any loss sustained by the society by any act 
contrary to the law, rules and by-laws (e.g., making a loan 
to a non-member contrary to sec. 29), and apparently the 
society could take proceedings by arbitration against the 
Committee to recover the loss. The Madras Committee 
recommended that the members of the Committee should be 
made personally responsible for the repayment of loans which 
by their negligence had become time-barred. The Foreign 
Experts of the Banking Enquiry Committee recommended 
that it should be prescribed in the Act and by-laws that the 
members of the Managing Committee and Supervising Board 
are jointly and_ severally responsible for credits granted 
without the requisite cate. For the above reasons the duties 
of the society’s officers should be clearly specified so that 
offences can be brought home [see Appendix^]. 

In Bengal there is a rule that the appointment of a 
salaried officer in any society shall be subject to such condi- 
tions as to qualifications and the furn i s hin g of security as 
may be prescribed by the Eegistrar. 

In Madras (section 43) power has been given to the 
Eegistrar to dissolve a Committee that is not functioning 
properly, and to appoint a suitable person or persons to 
manage the affairs of the society for a period not exceeding 
two years. 

(h) prescribe tlie accounts and books to be 
kept by a society and provide for tbe 
audit of sucb accounts and tbe charges, 
if any, to be made for sucb audit, and 
for tbe periodical publication of a 
balance-sbeet showing tbe assets and 
liabilities of a society ; 

Of the many great services rendered to the country 
by the co-operative movement the introduction popu- 
laxisaiaon of a good system of accounts is, by no means, 

‘In Om^ XI. S. A., the directora must swear to administer the 
business of the society fadthfully. 

* lu the model articles for a company given in the first sohedule of 
toe^mpames Ao^ it is clearly prescribed ilat the business of the company 
shaU be managed by the directors who shall duly comply with the Act. 
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the least. 'The mutual confidence of co-opeiators should 
not he weakened by a loose system of accounts. Business- 
like foims should be used at all times. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to this work.* 

A register of members and of shares may be prescribed 
under clause (h) below. 

Under this clause the minimum req^uirements in the 
case of a credit society seem to be — 

(1) cash book ; 

(2) ledger account for each member ; 

(3) register showing when repayments of loans are 

due ; 

(4) register of deposits ; 

(5) minute book ; or, as the United Provinces rules 

prescribe in more detail, a book of minutes 
of all resolutions and proceedings of general 
and special meetings of the society and of 
meetings of the Committee. Bombay requires 
two minute books, one for general meetings 
and one for Committee meetings. 

Some Provinces add : — 

(6) share transfer register ; 

(7) interest account ; 

(8) expenses account ; 

(9) bank account; 

(10) receipt book with forms in duplicate ; 

(11) liabiliiy register showing the indebtedness of 

each member to the society whether on account 
of loans taken directly by him or on accormt 
of loans for which he stands surety ; 

(12) (in the case of unlimited liability societies) 

a statement showing the assets and liabilities 
of each individual member at the date of 
admission as well as on the last day of each 
co-operative year. 

The books, if well kept, will m time supply the best 
evidence of each member’s wortii as a borrower. The deposit 
and loans of each member will indicate fairly clearly whether 
he is progressing towards prospetity or insolvency. Everyone 


^Cf. Sinclair, p. 59. 
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will agree with the reconunendation of the Madras Committee 
that the accounts should be as simple as is compatible with 
clarity. As the Burma Committee explained : It is one of 
the essentials of a sound credit society that the members 
should be able to understand the accounts, and in order that 
this may be a practicable ideal amongst a population not 
possessed of a high standard of literacy, it is absolutely 
necessary that the accounts should be of the simplest possible 
character consistent with clearness. 

Audit , — Under the former Act no charge could be made 
in respect of any audit made by the Registrar. In the 
Punjab the model by-laws provide that the society shall pay 
such fee for audit as the Punjab Co-operative Union may 
from time to time prescribe. The need for a Government 
rule disappears when a non-o|flS.cial body takes over the work. 
Bengal requires simply that every registered society shall 
pay the audit-fee prescribed by Government. The United 
Provinces have rather elaborate rules. Every society pays 
an audit-fee calculated in the case of a Central Bank at six 
aimas per hundred rupees of working capital subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 200, and in other cases, at three and a half 
annas per hundred rupees subject to a maximum of Rs. 100. 
The^ fees are credited into the local Treasuries and the 
Registrar employs the staff. In Assam the scale is six annas 
per hundred rupees in the case of primary societies and three 
annas in the case of a Central Bank. Bombay used to limit 
the charge to societies of limited liability with a working 
capital exceeding Rs. 60,000, The latest rules are that 
societies (not necessarily limited) with working capital 
excee(^g Rs. 60,000 may be required to pay the whole cost 
of their audit, while other societies may be subjected to a 
levy of an audit rate not Receding five-eighths of one 
per cent, on the working capital. The proceeds go towards 
the cost of the audit staff. In Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Federation realises Rs. 6 per diem, up to a TnayirmiTn of 
Rs. 76, from Central Banks and important limited liability 
societies. For primary agricultural societies, the fee is based 
on the working capital. No fee seems to be prescribed in 
other provinces. 

In Madras the desirability of charging audit fees was 
repeatedly considered but all audit was done free of charge 
as it was decided that societies could not pay for audit if 
they pay for supervising unions. Government Inspectors 
audit sixty societies annually. The latest rule prescribes 
that every society shall pay to Government the charge for 
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audit according to a scale, unless it has its accounts audited 
at its own esrpense by the staff of the federation or by an 
approved auditor. The scale fixed in 1927-28 was : — 

8 annas per one hundred rupees of the working capital 
for the first 60,000 or part thereof ; 

6 „ for the next 50,000 or part thereof ; 

4 „ for the next one lakh or part thereof ; 

3 „ for the next one lakh ; 

2 „ for the next one lakh. 

Publioatim of Balance-Sheet. — balance-sheet may be 
defined as a classified summary of the balances remaining 
in a set of books after those relating to profit and loss have 
been collected into one account, and including the balance 
of that account, so arranged as to show the assets and debit- 
balances on one side and the liabilities and credit-balances 
on the other. It should set out the true position of the 
business in such a manner as may be easily understood by 
men of business intelligence.^ The laws of England and 
India agree in requiring periodical publication of balance- 
sheets by all banking and insurance companies and provident 
or benefit societies. This has usually to be done twice a 
year and the balance-sheet must be kept displayed. Every 
member and every creditor is entitled to a copy (cf. Indian 
Companies Act, sec. 136). The Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act requires every registered society engaged in 
banking to make out twice a year and keep conspicuously 
hung up a statement of capital, assets and liabilities ; and the 
Friendly Societies Act requires a copy of the last anniml 
balance-sheet to be displayed, together with any special 
report of the auditors. Every member and every person 
interested in its funds is entitled on application to receive 
gratuitously a copy of the last annual return or an audited 
balance-sheet containing the same particukra. In Germany 
ftlan the annual balance-sheet must be published. 

The usual rule is : — The balance-sheet of each registered 
society shall be laid before a general meeting of the society 
once a year. But Bombay requires every society to ptibUsh 
its n.Tinnfl.1 balanoe-sheet. It also insists that the balance- 
sheet ah «U be open to the inspection of any member during 
office hours. Madras says the society shall publish suchjof 
the prescribed statements as the Eegistrar may directj^^in 
the manner prescribed by him. 

* Spioer and Pe{^ec. Praotioal Auditing, SrdfEdn., p. 403. 

a, csA 14 
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Some provinces have a rule : — 

No society of •which any member is a registered society 
shall take into consideration any balance-sheet at its annual 
general meeting or make any distribution of its profits by 
way of di-vidend or bonus or otherwise among its members, 
unless and until the balance-sheet (for the period during 
which such profits have accrued) shall have been certified to 
be a true and correct statement of the position of the said 
society by the Eegistrar or some person authorised by him 
in that behalf. 

(«) prescribe the returns to be submitted by 
a society to the Eegistrar and provide 
for the persons by ■whom and the form 
in which such returns shall be 
submitted ; 

The minimnni returns appear to be — 

(1) account of income and espenditure ; 

(2) profit and loss acco'ont ; 

(3) balance-sheet. 

Some Provinces merely rule that ■the societies shall 
submit such returns as ■the Eegistrar may by general or 
special order prescribe. 

The returns should, as far as possible, be submitted 
by the societies ■themselves so that they may serve as an 
object lesson in accountancy. In Madras, Government has 
taken power to frame rules for the levy of the eapenses of 
preparing any return which a society may fail to submit. 

The returns should be audited once, and where the 
auditor is not appointed by the Eegistrar, his name should 
be given. 

{fi provide for the persons by whom and the 
form in which copies of entries in 
books of societies may be certified ; 

_ Burma and Madras add : — and for the charges to be 
levied for such copies. 

Bankers Books Evidence Act, section 2 (8) runs : — 

“ Certified copy ” means a copy of any en^fcry in the 
books of a bank, together with a certificate ■written at 
toe foot of such copy toat it is a true copy of such entry, 
toat such entry is contained in one of the ordinary books 
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of the bank and was made in the usual and ordinary course 
of business, and that such book is still in the custody of the 
bank, such certificate being dated and subscribed by the 
principal accountant or manager of the bank with his name 
and official title. 

Most provinces have issued a rule embodying the whole 
or the greater part of this. 

The costs of anything done or to be done under an 
order of a court or judge shall be in his discretion but if 
costs are awarded to a bank, the bank may recover as if 
it were a party. (N-B . — The bank should always apply 
for costs if ordered to produce books.) The certificate must 
be dated and signed by the Secretary of the society or other 
officer approved by the Eegistrar (in 'Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, etc.). Madras prescribes that the copies shall be 
made by the President or the Secretary and shall be certified 
by not less than three members of its managing body, includ- 
ing such President or Secretary and shall bear the society’s 
seal. The Central Provinces and United Provinces require 
a second signature of an officer or member of the Committee ; 
Bombay allows any officer to certify ; Burma limits this to 
the Chairman. 

(k) provide for the formation and mainten- 
ance of a register of members and, 
where the liability of the membmrs is 
limited by shares, of a register of 
shares ; 

See section 25 and notes thereunder. 

The register of members is essential and its main- 
tenance should be compulsoiy. Where there axe no shares 
and therefore no share-list, it is the only record. The Bengal 
rule is simple: The Managing Committee shall keep such 
books and registers as may be prescribed by the Registrai 
and in particular shall make and maintain correctly up to 
date a register of members. The Punjab is more specific : 
Every society shaUmaintain a register of members showing : — 

(al) the name, address and occupation of each member, 
and a statement of the shares held by him ; 

(6) the date on which each member’s name was 
entered in the register ; 

(c) the date on which any person ceased to be a 

member ; 

(d) the nominee, if any. 
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(Z) provide that any dispute touching the 
business of a society between members 
or past members of the society or 
persons claiming through a member or 
past member or between a member or 
past member or persons so claiming 
and the Committee or any officer shaU 
be referred to the Eegistrar for decision 
or, if he so directs, to arbitration, and 
prescribe the mode of appointing an 
arbitrator or arbitrators and the proce- 
dure to be followed in proceedings 
before the Eegistrar or such arbitrator 
or arbitrators, and the enforcement of 
the decisions of the Eegistrar or the 
awards of arbitrators ; 

Arbitration means the hearing and determining of a 
cause between parties in controversy by a person or 
persons chosen or agreed to by the parties. The determina- 
tion of arbitrators is called an award (Century Dictionary). 

At first. Government refused to allow the societies 
a special summary procedure for the recovery of their debts 
in place of the slow and expensive methods of the courts. 
It would, it was thought, be mistaken kindness to confer 
upon societies arbitrary powers of recovery, and if in the 
absence of such powers a society cannot by means of the 
joint-securily given and its own moral authority, collect its 
debts, the f^uxe is due to a careless selection of members 
in the first instance or to lax management. If individual 
societies could employ special methods in dealing with their 
membras, they would be encouraged to become careless in 
administration and to neglect the vital principle that admis- 
sion should be refused to those who cannot be relied upon 
to fulfil their obligations.^ 

Sut some Local Governments have framed rules provi- 
ding for the enforcement of a Eegistrar’s decision or 
an arbitrator’s award as a decree of a Civil Court. Some 
Local Government have ^one further and have issued rules, 
under this clause, rendering all sums, recoverable the 


* Ctovernumt of India Besolution j but this and the corresponding 
(^use of the fonaec ^t irero inserted with the intention of avoidiiw 
litigation and the trouble, expense and delay attending it. 
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Registrar’s decision or an award, liable to be collected as an 
arrear of land-revenue. Burma proposed to incorporate 
this in the new Act but the proposal was rejected. There 
is a general consensus of opinion that an award should be 
executed as a decree; and, if the existing Act does not 
permit of a rule to this effect, it should be amended so as to 
permit of such a rule being framed. 

The clause follows very much the English law. The 
I^endly Societies Act directs that disputes shall be decided 
in manner directed by the rules of the society and the decision 
so given shall be bin<fing and conclusive on all parties without 
appeal and shall not be removeable into any Court of law 
or restiainable by injunction; it allows the parties the 
alternative of referring to the Registrar. The Madras Act 
includes the provision of compulsory arbitration in the 
substantive part of the Act and does not leave it to rules 
(section 51 — cf. Appendix). 

The English Courts have taken a very sensible view 
of these arbitration proceedings as the following quotation 
from a ruling will show : — The Legislature intended carefully 
to provide that these societies should not be dragged before 
■Courts of Law or Eqrdty, it it could possibly be avoided, and 
has taken care to enact that the whole discussion of their 
affairs shall be disposed of in a cheap and summary manner 

by the decision of an arbitrator (or justices) the 

power of the justice or the arbitrator is complete and is not 
subject to revision by any Court of Law or Equity. That is 
the primary matter to which attention must be drawn 
and it is necessary to be extremely careful that the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court shall not be set up to control the arbitrators 
so selected except upon a very clear and distinct case being 
made out of their abuse of their office. 

A reference to the Indian case-law on arbitration shows 
that there are so many pitfalls for an arbitrator that a dis- 
contented party can always point to some defect to secure 
interference from the Court. 

.Although the Committee of Management are not proper 
parties to determine disputes, there is nothing objectionable 
in requiring disputes to be in the first instance considered 
by the Committee with a view to terms being arranged. 

In England compulsory arbitration was for long con- 
sidered impracticable but it was adopted after 1867 and is 
now common. 
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In England, and presumably also in India, all moneys 
payable by a member to the society are deemed to be a debt 
due from such member and are recoverable as such. This 
would include calls on shares. In Trades Unions subscrip- 
tions generally cannot be sued for in court. 

What is a dispute 1 Ordinarily the word ‘‘ dispute ’’ 
includes all matters which could form the subject of civil 
litigation ; and so presumably would include a debt due to a 
society, payment of which is not made on demand, whether 
the fact of the sum being due is questioned or not. Most 
Local Governments seem to have adopted this view and 
Bombay (section 84) specifically provides that “ A dispute 
shall include claims by a society for debts or demands due 
to it from a member or past member or the heirs or assets 
of a past member whether such debts or demands be admitted 
or not” and Madras (section 51 (i) Explanation) makes 
similar provision. But it would appear that in Bengal and 
Burma a debtor has only to admit his debt and he is secured 
from the arbitration procedure. While if the dispute is sent 
to arbitration he has only to admit it, and it ceases to be a 
dispute and the arbitrator cannot deal with it. Opinion 
seems to be unanimous that if a debt is overdue and the 
defaulter fails to pay or to show adequate cause for non- 
payment, he is liable to be proceeded against under the rule 
of compulsory arbitration, and the sum awarded should be 
recoverable as a decree. A dispute relating to a debt is 
none the less a dispute whether the amount is or is not 
admitted by the borrower when a demand of payment is 
made and is either refused or not complied with. 

Generally disputes, other than those relating to money 
due, should be referred to the general meeting whose decision 
should be final ; but in the case, for instance, of an expelled 
mmber claiming to be re-adnoitted the matter would more 
suitably be, settled by arbitration.^ 

The Madras Law Journal, March 1923, pp. 382-384 
(quoted in Madras Bulletin of Co-operation, April-May 
1923, gives a decision by the High Court of Madras where- 
from it appears that — 

(1) the words " touching the business of the society ” 
are not confined to disputes regardiug the internal 

* See sab-Beotion (8) of section 68, Friendly Sooieties Act : — the 
expression * dispate ’ includes any dispnte arising on the question whether 
a member or p»aon aggrieved is entitled to be or to oonrinue to be a member 
orto be reinstated as a member. 
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management of the afEairs of the society or disputes in 
regard to the principles which would regulate the conduct of 
business ; 

(2) a dispute between a member who happens to be 
an ofSoer of a society and the society in regard to sums 
of money entrusted to the former for purchase of certain 
articles is within this section; 

(3) a dispute between a member who happens to be 
an officer of a society on the one hand and the Committee 
or an oifficer on the otW falls within the words of this section. 

The Allahabad High Court have ruled that any dis;^ute 
about the election of the officers of a Co-operative Society 
must be referred to the Registrar. No suit is, therefore, 
maintainable in a Civil Court for declaration that the 
defendants’ election as Directors of a society is not legal.^ 
It was held that the word “ business ” was not intended to 
be used in the restricted sense of money business. The elec- 
tion of its officers is certainly a part of the business of the 
society. 

In Civil Appellate Side, Case No. 944 of 1922, The 
Zemindar Bank, Sherpur Kalan v. Suba, decided 28th 
November, 1922, the High Court of Lahore remarked on 
these rules : — “ The principle of law as enunciated in 
various authorities is that statutes imposing restric- 
tions upon the subjects’ right of suit should be strictly 
construed and such restrictions should not be extended 
beyond what the words used actually cover. In the 
present case, however, it appears to us that the words 
used do clearly contaia a necessary implication depriving 
the subject of his common law right of action and 
provide a special and prompt procedure for cases in 
which, having regard to the class of people affected, a speedy 
decision as to their dispute is essential. It wiU be observed 
that the object of the Act is to encourage thrift, self-help and 
co-operation among agriculturists, artisans and persons of 
limited means, and it will, in our opinion, be impossible to 
attain these objects if these people for the settlement of 
their disputes have necessarily to undergo all the troubles 
and worries of an expensive and protracted litigation. _ It 
should further be noted that the English Law on the subject 

is very much the same We think that it would 

be entirely repugnant to the scope and object of the Act 
if a suit like this were allowed to be decided in a civil court 


^ AD. Lav Journal, Vol. XXHI, 1925, p. 129. 
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and ye accordingly hold that by the substitutional remedy 
prodded under the rules in the shape of a reference to the 
Eegistrar the common law remedy by an action in a civil 
court has by necessary implication been taken away. 

(The suit was for a declaration that bonds said to have 
been executed by plaintifi were forgeries ; the Munsifi threw 
out the case as barred by the rules ; the Lower Appellate 
Court held that a Civil suit could lie.) 

The various Provinces have somewhat different rules. 
Those in the Punjab seem to be most detailed and may be 
quoted as an example, 

1. Any dispute touching the business of a Co-operative 
Society between members or past members of the society 
or persons claiming through a member or past member or 
between a member or past member or persons so claiming 
and the Committee or any officer, shaU be referred to the 
Registrar. Reference may be made by the Committee, or by 
the society by resolution in general meeting, or by any 
party to the dispute, or, if the dispute concern a sum due 
from a member of the Committee to the society by any 
member of the society. 

F or the Bombay Act, see Appendix. Madras specifically 
excludes a ** dispute regarding tociplinary action taken by 
the society or its Committee against a paid servant of the 
society ’’ (c/. Appendix). 

Note . — ^A ‘‘ dispute ” includes claims on the part of a 
society for money due to it from its members. This would 
include an instalment of share-capital but would not include 
a subscription not authorised by the by-laws. 

The Bombay Act has : a dispute shall include claims 
by a society for debts or demands due to it from a member 
or past member or the heirs or assets of a past member 
whether such debts or demands be admitted or not. 

‘‘ Person claiming through a member ” includes the 
heirs, executors or administrators and assigns of a 
member and also his nominee where nomination is 
allowed (Industrial and Provident Societies Act). The 
rules of a society are binding on these persons, 

“ Shall be referred ” — ^this excludes the jurisdiction 
of the Cfivil Courts. If, for instance, a member sues a 
society for his deposit or share-money or share of profits, etc., 
the society maj plead this rule and so remove the case 
outside the juris^ction of the Court and there can be no 
proceedings for injunction. This, of course, does not apply 
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to the case of non-member depositors or other creditors 
(non-members) who may sue in Court. 

As criminal courts follow the decisions of civil courts on 
questions of fact, the compulsory arbitration procedure 
endi^ in a final decree serves to reduce opportunities for 
criminal litigation. 

The Bombay Act provides that if the question at issue 
be'^een a society and a claimant, or between different 
claimants, is one involving complicated questions of law 
and fact, the Registrar may, if he thinks fit, suspend 
proceedings in the matter until the question has been tried 
by a regtdar suit instituted by one of the parties or by the 
society (see Appendix:). 

A dispute as to whether a person was or was not a 
member of a society would not be included in this rule. 

Section 28 of the Indian Contract Act (IX of 1872) 
declares to be void every agreement whereby any party 
thereto may be restrained from enforcing his ri^t by the 
usual legal proceedings in the ordinary tribunals. But 
an exception to the section provides that a contract by 
which two or more persons agree that any dispute, which 
may arise between them in respect of any subject or class of 
subjects, shall be referred to arbitration is not illegal. Such 
an agreement may be filed in court and carried into effect. 
It may be an agreement to refer present or future differences. 
The provisions in the Contract Act and the Specific Relief 
Act amount to this, that if a person, who has contracted to 
refer to arbitration any dispute that might arise in future 
between him and another, refused to do so, his contract 
would be a bar to his maintaining or carrying on a suit in 
respect of the subject-matter of reference.^ 

The concluding sentence of this rule is intended to 
meet the case where a debt is owed by a member of the 
Committee, and the other members refrain from proceeding 
against him. Most provinces have not yet adopted this 
device. 

2. The Registrar may either decide the dispute 
himself, or appoint an arbitrator, or refer it to three 
arbitrators, of whom one shall be nominated by each of 
the parties and the third shall be nominated by the Re^strar 
and shall act as chairman. When any party to a dispute 
fails to nominate a suitable arbitrator within fifteen days, 


' B. C. Baneiji, llieatise on the Law of Aibitiation in Indisy pp. 26-27. 
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the Eegistrar may make the nomination. No legal practi- 
tioner may be nominated as arbitrator by any party. 

Note . — The object of securing quick decisions based 
on equity would obviously be defeated if each party were 
allowed to nominate a legal practitioner to represent him 
under the cloak of an arbitrator. 

Any person, in whom the parties have confidence and 
to whose decision they may choose to refer their dispute or 
difference, may be selected to act as an arbitrator, provided 
he is not prohibited from so acting by an express provision 
of a Statute or by reasons of public policy. Every person is 
free to choose his own judge for the settlement of any matter 
in controversy between himself and another ; and the judge 
so chosen, if accepted by the opposite party, is clothed with 
authority to arbitrate upon the controversy referred to 
him. If the parties choose an incompetent or unfit person, 
that is their own affair.^ The Madras Act empowers the 
Registrar to transfer the reference for disposal to any person 
who has been invested by the Local Government with powers 
in that behalf. 

3. In such proceedings the Registrar or arbitrator 
shall have power to administer oaths, to require the attendance 
of the parties and witnesses, and require the production 
of aU necessary books and documents by a summons delivered 
orally or sent by hand or by registered post or through the 
nearest civil court having jurisdiction in the area in which 
the society operates, and shall further have power to order 
the expenses of determining the dispute to be paid either 
out of the funds of the society or by such party or parties 
to the dispute as he may thi^ fit. 

Note : — The wording follows that of the Friendly 
Societies Act. The power to administer oaths is aheady 
conferred by section 4 of the Oaths Act (X of 1873), but not 
the power to administer an oath under section 8 as he is not 
a oouxt.2 

The Evidence Act (see section 1) does not apply to 
proceedings before an arbitrator, who is not required to 
comply stadctly with the rules laid down in that Act. It is 
not a valid objection to an award that an arbitrator has not 
acted in strict conformity with miles of evidence.^ At the 
same time as it is important that awards should carry the 

‘ D. 0. Baoetji, Treatise on the Law of Arbitration in India, p. 162. 

‘/6W., p. 212, 

* Ibid.f p. 186. 
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same^ weight and connnand the same respect as judicial 
decisions, arbitrators should follow the spirit of the Evidence 
Act. 


The costs of the reference and of the arbitration- 
proceedings shall, unless otherwise provided by the order of 
reference, be in the discretion of the arbitrators or umpire, 
who may direct to and by whom and in what manner these 
costs shall be paid. A general reference gives the arbitrators 
exclusive jurisdiction to deal with the costs of the suit. The 
court cannot order costs to be paid contrary to the 
award. 

Madras, however, has been advised that under the 
present Act, an arbitrator cannot award costs. Its new Act 
empowers the Local Government to frame rules providing 
for the levy of expenses incidental to such proceedings. But 
if the question of costs is included in the reference, the arbi- 
tmtor can give an award upon this. In Bombay (1928) provi- 
sion has been made for the payment of arbitrators according 
to a moderate scale and for the subsequent recovery of the 
amount from the defaulting societies and members. The 
Bombay Act [sec. 71 {u)] gives Government power to frame 
rules for fixing and levying the expenses by determining the 
dispute. The rule runs : The Registrar or his nominee 
and the arbitrators shall have power to order the expenses of 
determining the disputes to be paid out of the funds of the 
society,^ or by such party or parties to the dispute as they 
may think fit, according to a scale laid down by the Registrar. 
The Registrar may fix the fee to he paid to his nominee out 
of the expenses so recovered. Arbitrators are paid on the 
following scale : — 

For a claim o£ Bs. 100 or part thereof. Bs. 2. 

„ „ „ between Bs. 100 and Bs. 200. . . .2 per cent. 

„ „ „ over Bs, 200 Bs. 4 for the first Bs. 200 

and 1 per cent, for every 
Bs. 100 in excess. 

A flat rate of annas eight in each case for clerical 
expenses and other incidental charges is allowed. 

When awards are executed through the Revenue 
Department, provision is also made for payment to the 
village officers at a rate of one per cent, of the recoveries 
actually made by them. 

If the arbitrator moves the court to issue process, the 
court shall thereupon issue process in the same manner as it 
would issue in suits tried before it. A court may also issue 
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commission for the examination of any witnesses in the 
same manner as it would in a trial before itself.'- 

4. The Eegistrar or arbitrator shall hear the evidence 
of the parties and witnesses who attend, and, upon that 
evidence and after consideration of any documentary 
evidence produced by either side, a decision or award 
shall be given in accordance with justice, equity and good 
conscience, and shall be reduced to writing. In the absence 
of any party duly summoned to attend, the dispute may 
be decided aga,inst him in default. When' three arbitra- 
tors are appointed, the opinion of the majority shall 
prevail. 

Note : — The arbitrator must not make his award without 
hearing all the evidence ; both sides must be heard in the 
presence of each other (except in ea: parte proceedings). The 
arbitrator should be careful not to examine a party or 
witness except in the presence of the opposite party.® The 
arbitrator should give notice, that, in the absence of either 
party on the date and at the place fixed, he will proceed ex 
parte. He niay so proceed where one of the parties keeps 
back his evidence to delay the reference, or will not attend 
when called upon, with a view to defeat the reference. If 
upon notice given by the arbitrator, a party does not appear, 
the arbitrator may proceed ex parte. But if he proceeds 
ex parte wiliout sufidcient cause, or without giving the paity 
absenting himself clear notice of his intention so to proceed, 
the award may be avoided.* 

The award implies an adjudication or decision by the 
arbitrator upon the matter submitted to him. It need 
not be a reasoned judicial decision and it need not contain 
reasons for the decision.* 

Bombay requires the 'Eegistrar or his nominee to 
rword a brief note of the evidence of the parties and 
witnesses who attend. 

6- Any person duly summoned by the Registrar or 
arbitrator to appear before him or to produce any document 
and failing to do so shall be liable to the penalties prescribed 
in paragraph 7 (2) of the second schedule of the Code of 
Cml Procedure, 1908. 


it n ^ P* 9 : on the Law of Arbitration in India, p. 193 , 

following 7 Bom. L. R., 1160—1905. ^ ' 

a Ibid., p. 220, qf. 66 P. R., 1907. 

« Ibid., p, 195. 

* Xbid., p. 223. 
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Iflote : — ^This runs as follows : Persons not attending 
in accordance witli sucli process or making any other default 
or refusing to give theix evidence, or guilty of any contempt 
to the arbitrator or umpire during the investigation of the 
matters referred, shall be subject to the like disadvantages, 
penalties and punishments by order of the court on the 
representation of the arbitrator or limpire, as they worild 
incur for the like ofiences in suits tried before the court. 

6. Any party aggrieved by an award of an arbitrator 
may appeal to the Eegistrar, in person or by agent, within 
one month of the date of the award. 

Note .—Some provinces provide for an appeal against 
the decision of the Registrar. Madras is advised that no 
rule providing for appeals against arbitrators’ decisions or 
awards could legally be framed under this Act. Bombay 
provides for appeals from arbitrators’ awards to the Eegistrar 
in its new Act (section 56). Burma did not adopt this. The 
Madras Committee recommended that the Eegistrar should 
have power, either on his own motion or on the application 
of any party interested, to revise an award, or an order of 
an arbitrator, in order to rectify obvious errors resulting in 
injustice or hardship and this has been incorporated in the 
new Act, section 51 (5). 

Arbitrators are final judges, not only of all matters 
of fact, but also of all matters of law, which arise in the 
course of the proceedings before them, or which are involved 
in the decision of the subject-matter of the reference.^ If 
an award is regular on the face of it, the court will presume, 
unless the contrary be proved that everything has been 
rightly and duly performed.® The arbitrator caimot be 
examined as a witness as to the grounds of his decision ; 
he cannot be examined in respect to those matters which 
influenced or induced him in arriving at certain decisions ; 
but he may be examined as to matters that passed before 
him, which would be an admission of parties, and which 
would assist the court in coming to a right conclusion. He 
may be called to prove his own mistake or misconduct.® 

7. An arbitrator’s award, if no appeal has been made 
within a month, or a decision of a Ee^strar originally or in 
appeal, shall not, as between the parties to the dispute, be 
liable to be called in question in any civil or revenue court. 


^Banerji, pp. 207-208. 
p. 242. 
pp. 162, 164. 
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and shall be in all respects final and conclusive, except on 
proof of the receipt of a corrupt gratification by the arbitrator. 

Note — “ on proof,” not on the allegation. 

In a Bombay case (quoted in Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly, March 1923) after an arbitrator had been 
appointed, during his enquiry, the member defaulting died ; 
the arbitrator brought on record the heirs of the deceased 
member, and gave an award against them. The Appellate 
Court held that the award was valid and the procedure of 
the arbitrator perfectly legal. The executing court had no 
power to question the validity of the award it was asked 
to execute. 

8. A decision or award shall, on application to any 
civil court having jurisdiction in the area in which the society 
operates, be enforced in the same manner as a decree of such 
court. 

Note : — This rule has now been adopted in most 
provinces ; it is a defence of the principle of arbitration 
against the rulings of appellate courts which, together, 
render the whole matter in dispute liable to be called in 
question on appeal. Experience shows that if any loophole 
is allowed, the intention of preventing these societies from 
being dragged into court will be frustrated. If the other 
party denies that any award has been given, the award will 
have to be proved. But it is usually s\if&cient to call upon 
the party to admit the award (Civil Procedure Code, First 
Schedule, Order XIT, rule 2). The well-known reluctance 
of Committees to take out execution proceedings has been 
met in Bombay by a rule empowering the Registrar to 
authorise certain of his officers to call for and send arbitration 
orders for execution. 

Madras has a rule: — 

The decree or award shall be enforced in either of these 
ways : — (a) on a requisition to the Collector of the District 
made by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies all sums 
recoverable under the decision or award shall be recovered 
in the same maimer as arrears of land-revenue ; 

(6) on application to the Civil Court as a 

decree of such court. 

Ajmere-Merwara adopted this in 1922 and the United 
Provinces has now (1927) the same rule. In Madias 
“ Civil Court ” includes village courts constituted under the 
Madras Village Courts Act. 
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The Bombay Act embodies the priaciple of the Madras 
rule in section 59, the order or award may be executed by any 
civil court or according to the law and under the rules for 
the recovery of arrears of land-revenue. A Co-operative 
Society adopted the second course and the collector ordered 
the detention of the defaulting member in civil prison. The 
latter filed a petition for insolvency and was held protected 
from imprisonment. The Judicial Commissioner of Sind 
(84 of 1929) held that debts due to Co-operative Societies 
stand on no better footing than ordinary debts and can only 
be paid pro rata with other secured debts. It would be 
an improper exercise of discretion to refuse to grant interim 
protection to a debtor against arrest or detention for a debt 
due to the society and to permit his being detained in 
prison, and at the same time to take possession of his 
property for rateable distribution amongst his creditors, 
merely and solely because the society has chosen the alter- 
native remedy of enforcing the claim by approaching the 
collector. 

Collection as an arrear of land-revenue may involve the 
use of village officers, so Bombay gives the Registrar power 
to order the expenses of such recovery to be paid out of the 
funds of the society or by the party or parties in default. 
This practice of executing decrees through the Revenue staff 
is said to be throwing a large addition of extra work on to 
the establishment in Bombay. In the Central Provinces, 
the Registrar seems to make sparing use of tins power and 
issues about one hundred or less certificates a year. In 
the United Provinces, the Registrar (1930) complained that 
“ the fact that tehsil^s armed with powers of arrest and 
attachment collected only 6 per cent, of the dues shows 
the amount of interest taken by them in the work 

The Punjab High Court held (2nd Appeal No. 695 of 
1923, decision dated 17th November, 1924) that where 
one award was not executed, and, later, a second reference 
to arbitration was made and a second award was given, 
the court was bound under this rule to enforce the award 
and could not go behind it. It could not entertain the plea 
that the award was invalid owing to the previous one. It 
is to be noted that the Registrar himself has no power to 
execute his own award and consequently it is not necessary 
to submit a certificate of non-satisfaction with the appli- 
cation for execution. 

9. In proceedings before the Registrar or an arbitrator, 
no party shall be represented by a legal practitioner. 
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Note .•—In England, arbitrators may decline to hear 
counsel. Some provinces do not exclude legal praetitionere 
from appearing in an appeal before the Eepstrar. This 
rule does not exclude legal practitioners from being consulted 
before reference, or from appearing in execution-proceedings. 

It is worth noting that, under the English practice, 
where no decision is made in a dispute within forty days 
after the aggrieved person has made application for the 
matter to be dealt with under the rules of the society, such 
person may apply to the county court to determine the 
dispute.^ 

The following paragraphs of the Second Schedule of 
the Civil Procedure Code (1908) are reproduced here for 
reference 

“ 14. The Court may remit the award or any matter 
refrared to arbitration to the re-consideration of the same 
arbitrator or umpire, upon such terms as it thinks it— 

(а) where the award has left undetermined any of 

the matters refened to arbitration, or where it 
determines any matter not referred to arbitra- 
tion, unless such matter can be separated 
without afiecting the determination of the 
matters referred ; 

(б) where the award is so indeinite as to be incapable 

of execution; 

(c) where an objection to the legality of the award 
is apparent upon the face of it. 

“ 15. (1) An award remitted under paragraph 14 
becomes void on failure of the arbitrator or umpire to 
reconsider it. But no award shall be set aside except on 
one of the following grounds, namely 

(а) corruption or misconduct of the arbitrator or 

umpire ; 

(б) either party having been guilty of fraudulent 

concealment of any matter which he ought 
to have disclosed, or of wilfully misleading 
or deceiving the arbitrator or umpire; . 

(c) the award having been made after the issue 
of an order by the Court superseding the 
arbitration and proceeding with the suit or 
afta the expiration of the period allowed by 
the Court or bemg otherwise invalid. 

> SeeCcHjpetativeFoioa’sI&daatoalandPiovideiiiiSooistiMAot.p.SS. 
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“ (2) Where an award becomes void or is set aside 
Tinder danse (1), the Conit shall make an order snperseding 
the arbitration and in such case shall proceed with the suit. 

^‘Arbitration without the intervention of a court. 

“ 20 (1) Where any matter has been referred to Filing 
arbitration without the mtervention of a Court, and 
award has been made thereon, any person interested in the JJfSred to 
award may apply to any Court having jurisdiction over the arbitration 
subject-matter of the award that the award be filed in Siemntion 
Court. of Court. 

“ (2) The application shall be in writing and shall be 
numbered and registered as a suit between the applicant 
ah plaintifi and the other parties as defendants. 

“ (3) The Court shall direct notice to be given to the 
parties to the arbitration, other than the applicant, requiring 
them to show cause, within a time specified, why the award 
should not be filed. 

“ 21. (1) A^Tiere the Court is satisfied that the matter piUng and 
has been referred to arbitration and that an award has been enforoe- 
made therein and where no ground such as is mentioned ° 
or referred to in paragraph 14 or 15 is proved, the Court award, 
shall order the award to be filed and shall proceed to 
pronounce judgment according to the award. 

“ (2) Upon the judgement so pronounced a decree 
shall follow, and no appeal shall lie from such decree except 
in so far as the decree is in excess or not m accordance with 
the award.” 

(m) provide for the withdrawal and expul- 
sion of members and for the payments, 
if any, to be made to members who 
withdraw or are expelled and for the 
liabilities of past members ; 

Burma has altered the latter part to run : provide for 
the mode in which the value of the share or interest shall 
be ascertained. Madras adds or the estates of deceased 
members. 

Withdrawal—Tke right of withdrawal is characteristic 
of Co-operative Societies. Its importance varies with the 
liability. In societies of unlimited liability, a member 
must be able to withdraw before any liability is incurred 
to which he objects. He is only liable for the debts as they 
exist at the time he ceases to be a member (sec. 23), and 

C, CSA 18 
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therefore it is of little use allowing him to retire after so many 
months’ notice. The right to withdraw is thus a very 
valuable cheek on carelessness or rashness, but at the same 
precautions must be taken to prevent such a wholesale 
withdrawal of members as would leave the creditors of 
the society without adequate security. These precautions 
must be set out in the by-laws and once so set out, they 
cannot be altered without an alteration of the by-laws which 
requires the approval of the Eegistrar. A resolution of 
a general meeting is, of itself, insufficient. When a man 
joins a society he should know how he can get out of it. 
Compulsory retention of membership destroys mutual 
confidence.^ In Germany a member has the right to 
withdraw, he must give three months’ notice and the 
withdrawal takes effect at the end of the business year. If 
he ceases to reside within the society’s area [sec. 6 (1) (a)] 
both sides may insist on withdrawal. The share-value is 
paid to bim but he has no claim on the reserve or other 
assets and may be made to pay up his share of any deficit ; 
his legal claim to share-capital lapses in two years ; if the 
society is .dissolved within siz months the withdrawal is 
null and void. 

It has been held that withdrawal here relates only to a 
direct voluntary withdrawal and not to a cessation of 
membership as a result of disqualification under the 
Act. 

Payment on withckcmal . — ^As societies with withdrawable 
share-capital and limited liabihty should not carry on the 
business of banking, these societies should not repay the 
share-value but should leave the retiring member to transfer 
to a member. This does not apply with the same force to 
unlimited liability societies. Mr. Wolff says withdrawable 
shares encourage people to come in but he would insist on 
a fair notice and make withdrawal permissible only at the 
end of the financial year. Section 19 (1) of the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act is clear ; “ No registered society 
which has any withdrawable share-capital shall cany on the 
business of banking.” 


^ C/, Co-operation in Finland, p. 70. The law allows Co-operative 
Societies to bind the members by their rules to remain in the society for a 
term not exceeding two years. In Belgium and Italy also a society has 
power to impose membership either for a given number of years or the 
period of the society’s existence. But the general rule is to allow retirement. 
Membership in a Co-operative Sociely is a voluntary bond which can be 
severed at will (c/. Fay, Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 2nd Edn., 
p. 367-8). 
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Expulsion . — ^The principle of careful selection of mem- 
bers carries with it the right to expel in order that any one 
deteriorating in conduct or character and thereby prejudicing 
the society may be got rid of. 

The by-laws should provide that: — 

A member may be expelled — 

(») if he fails to fulfil his obligations in the matter 
of dues. (The Schiilze-Delitzsch model rules 
allow only three months’ arrears, EaifEeisen 
rules allow six months. The Burma Com- 
mittee recommended that whenever it becomes 
necessary to proceed against a member for 
default, he should normally be expelled xmless 
he at once makes full repayment) ; 

(n) if he becomes a member of another similar 
society and refuses to withdraw ; this is very 
necessary in the case of societies for production 
and sale. In accordance with the policy of 
publicity, each member has the right to inspect 
the books of the society and may give away 
information to a rival society of which he is 
also a memberi ; 

{Hi) if it be found necessary to proceed against him 
for debt; 

{vo) if he becomes bankrupt; 

(«) if he engages in acts contrary to the principles 
of the society; 

{vi) if he becomes insane (and so incapable of incurring 
legal liability) ; 

Italy adds: — 

(mi) if he be convicted by a criminal court (especially 
of bribery, forgery, theft, or fraud) ; 

(mi) if he shall have committed an act considered 
dishonourable by the Managing Committee. 

Distributive societies usually reserve the right to expel 
any member who ceases to deal with them or whose purchases 
&11 below a fixed minimum.^ 


^Pow^ pp. 43, 44; Henick, p. 277. 

* The jSew York State lav on Cooperative, Agiionltaial, Dairy and 
Hortionltnral Societiee enacts that any snch assooialaon may adimt as 
memheis, persons engaged in a^rionltnre, dairying or horticnltnre. Any 
person shall forfeit his membership upon proof being made to the association 
that he has ceased to be engaged in agticnltnre, dairying or horiaonltace. 
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If a member of aa ua limited liability society ioins 
another one and so pledges his liability twice over, he ought 
to be expelled. 

Bombay has a clear rule : where a person has become a 
member of two such societies, either or both of the societies 
shall be bound to remove him from membership upon a 
requisition from the Eegistrar to that effect. 

A bankrupt must cease to be a member if the holding 
of a share is a condition of membership, for all his property 
becomes vested in the assignee. 

The following rules are usually prescribed for societies 
with unlimited liability. 

(1) A member may, provided he is not in debt to his 

society or is not surety for an unpaid debt, 
withdraw from the society after giving one 
month’s notice to the Secretary .1 

(2) A member who ceases to be qualified under the 

by-laws may (or shall) be removed by the 
Committee. 

(3) A member may be removed or expelled from 

the society in accordance with such procedure 
and for such causes as are prescribed by the 
by-laws and not otherwise. 

(4) A member withdrawing, removed or expelled 

from the society shall be entitled after the 
period prescribed by section 23 to repayment, 
without interest, of any money paid by him 
or his predecessor in interest towards the 
purchase of a share or shares. 

This last rule caimot be applied to societies with limited 
liability, as, in these, the share-money is ordinarily not 
withdrawable, so long as the society owes money to creditors. 
In limited liability societies the right to withdrawal is 
not important, especially where the shares are fully 
paid-up. 


* In a society of xinlimited liability, a member should be allowed to 
wi^dia'^ at once before a resolution, incurring a liability to which he 
objects, is passed. But as this might permit of a sudden collapse of a 
society outside liabilities, a period has been prescribed in which 
arrangement could be made for liquidation or for meeting these 
liabilities. \ 

t. 
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. (%) provide for the mode ia wHch the value 
of a deceased member’s interest shall 
be ascertained, and for the nomination 
of a person to whom such interest may 
be paid or transferred; 

See notes to section 22. 

Deceased member's interest. — Some Provinces have the 
following rule : — 

The sum representing the share or interest of a deceased 
member in the capital of a society with unlimited liability 
shall, for the purposes of section 22, sub-section (1), be the 
amount actually paid up towards the value of the share or 
shares held by him (and Burmah adds) : unless the by-laws 
provide for calculation thereof otherwise. This rule makes 
no allowance for losses. In Germany the value is calculated 
after examination of the annual balance-sheet, and this 
is clearly the best method. The Friendly Societies Act 
limits the value of the share so devised to one hundred 
pounds. 

NomintUion . — ^All Provinces have made similar rules 
providing that : — 

(1) a member may (or shall) nominate a person (and 

only one) to whom under section 22 his share 

or interest shall be transferred ; 

(Note , — ^The Indian Act follows tlie Friendly Societies Act and allows 
only one person to be noniinated. The Tndnstarii and Ptovident Societies 
Act allows more than one because the objects of many societies is to provide 
provident funds for widows and children. The Bombay Acts allows more 
than one nominee but Madras adheres to one only.) 

(2) a member may revoke or vary such nomination 

by writing ; 

— He most do this doiii^ his life-time, he canuot lerohe it in 

his 1^) 

(3) the nomination must be registered in the hooks 

of the society kept for the purpose ; 

(4) the member must report the death of his nominee ; 

to these Madras, Bengal, Punjab, etc., add : 

(5) the nominee may become a member only if 

admitted by the Managing 'Committee. 

The rules are taken from the Friendly Societies Act 
(sec. 56) which adds that the nominee must not be an officer 
or servant of the society unless he is related within a specified 
degree to the nominator. 
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A minor member cannot legally appoint a nominee. 

In England, the marriage of a member operates as 
a revocation of any nomination previously made by a 
member. 

It is to be noted that where the rules provide a method 
of revocation of the nomination, a nomination is not revocable 
in any other way than that prescribed, e.g., by the subsequent 
win of the nominator. The rules bestow no power of bequest 
or of appointing an heir but merely enable a society to dispose 
of a deceased member’s interest without litigation. The 
society is bound to follow the nominator’s expressed wish ; 
it must never become a party to any family arrangements 
in regard to division of the property. It must pay to the 
person nominated or to “ such person as may appear to be 
the heir or legal representative ” and leave him to fall in with 
any private arrangement. In England a society which, on 
receiving satisfactory proof of the death of a member, fails 
to pay the amount due to the nominee, commits an ofience. 

The Act should confer upon societies similar powers 
to deal with the interest of members who become insane. 

(o) prescribe the payments to be made and 
the conditions to be complied with 
by memb^s applying for loans, the 
period for which loans may be made, 
and the amount which may be lent, to 
an individual member ; 

In Grermany the assent of the Board of Supervision 
is necessary to any loan granted to a member of the Com- 
mittee, in Oregon, U. S. A., it is prohibited by law and 
generally there is a rule prohibiting such loans entirely 
during the term of office. They are also not allowed to be 
accepted as sureties. Mr. Wolfi says : “ Whenever a bank 
has suffered serious loss — ^in Germany at any rate — the cause 
has generally been that one or other of the Committee has 
been trusted with excessive credit, and hence the need of a 
Board of Supervision.” The same trouble occurs in India 
and the Committee on Co-operation suggested the filing of 
a maximum loan for each member in order to remove it.^ 


^ Of. Madras Annual Report, 1915-16 : • ‘ The natural tendency 
of punehayetdars to appropriate the major portion of loans for themselves 
and their de^^ndents and friends is repressed by by-laws requiring the 
sanctioa of the general body of members to such loans ; whUe another 
by-law, now being generally adopted, disqualifies a punchayetdar for 
office if he has defaulted in respect of his own loan for three months*’ 
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But a Bub-eonunittee of the Sixth Burma Conference 
decided that “ no special restrictions as regards the issue 
of loans to chairmen are required.” This may be regarded 
as the general opinion where teaching has been adequate. 

Order of preference . — Burma Conference put the 
order of pree^ence thus : cattle, debts, annual expenses 
of cultivation or living, redemption of land, purchase of 
land. The same Province had a by-law that no member 
should receive a new loan, if there are applications pending 
from members who have received no loan. 

Short term loans (for six months or a year) should 
generally be given preference over those for a longer term ; 
the Italian popular banks give preference to loans for the 
smallest amounts. The object must be to make the best 
use of the money available. If one member has a large loan 
for a long period of, say, three years, the other members are 
prevented from using that money. . Mr. Wolff does not 
favour a hard and fast preference for the small loan and would 
pay more regard to the character and purpose of the loan 
than to its size. 

_ A banker requires to know the amount of the advance 
(iesired, the purpose for which it is granted, the length of 
^e for which it is required and the security, if any, which 
is to be given for it. These points may be discussed in 
order. 

AmovM wMoh may be lent . — ^Under the Friendly Socie- 
ties Act it is prescribed that a society shall not m^e any 
loan to a member on personal security beyond the amount 
fixed by the rules, or make any loan which, together with 
any money owing by a member to the society, exceeds fifty 
pounds (Rs. 760). In German rural societies 78 per cent, 
of the loans do not exceed £50. The maximum should be 
fixed modraately low as the main security is personal security 
and experience shows that there is a low limit to the loans 
which can reasonably be advanced on this seourily. At 
the same time, the desirability of restricting loans to what is 
actually necesssuy should not be strained into the advocacy 
of lending less than is necessary. In Roumania the maximum 
is £40. In Bombay the by-laws fixed Rs. 500 while in 
Burma at one time Rs. 200 was the limit. In Madras the 
by-laws prescribe the maximum ; the Ninth Bengal Provin- 
cial Comerence decided that primary societies should not 
advance loans exceeding Rs. 250, without the previous 
consent of the Central Bank and this has now been made a 
rule. The Fourth Departmental Mysore Conference (1917) 
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decided that the maximum loan to individual members be 
fixed at Es. 1,000, in ordinary cases and at Es. 2,000 in 
special cases. The Eussian small credit society fixes the 
TTiflTriTinim at Es. 500 (approximate) fox ordinary loans 
and at Es. 1,000 for loans secured by mortgage on grain. 

Throughout all forms of banking it is the big accounts 
that constitute danger; many bank failures have been 
due to the facilities granted to a few favoured accounts, 
and most bankers set their face resolutely against big loans. 
In India the question is complicated by the scarcity of Land 
Mortgage Banks or even any widespread banking system. 
The Vulage Credit Societies are therefore called upon to 
advance loans for purposes that in other countries are regarded 
as outside the proper sphere of their operations and for 
amounts that elsewhere would be considered unwise. In 
rural areas there is no sound system of credit ; one is being 
slowly built up and in the course of construction existing 
conditions have to be considered. 

The limit to be fixed depends on the purpose in view. 
If, for instance, loans to cultivators are to be restricted to 
what is needed for agricultural purposes, the maximum 
will not be high. Experience is all against the attempt to 
pay off all the debts of a member on adinission. In relieving 
debt without any corresponding effort on the part of the 
debtor, there is real danger of weakening his strength of 
character. It is best to pay off part of the debt at a time 
(para. 37).^ 

The Sixth Conference (1912) considered that it would 
be a good thing to encourage societies to fix an annual limit 
for themselves and this is now generally done. In most 
provinces there is a register showing the property of its 
members and its value and, in some cases, the maximum 
loan is a fixed fraction of this value. This is dangerous ; the 
Madras Committee pointed out that loans granted by societies 
to members must be based upon the capacity of members 
to repay (») out of the proceeds of their crops in the case of 
short term loans, and {U) out of their savings in the case of 
long term loans. The Burma Conomittee were more definite : 
the ^ount of every loan should be limited by (i) actual 
requirements, and (ii) by the existence of a clear method 
■of recovery from earnings' within the time prescribed. The 
Seventh Conference (1913) resolved that it was premature 

* The American Federal Farm Loan Act allows loans for the liquidation 
of existing indebtedness. 
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to lay down tKe principle that in limited liability share 
societies, the size of loans should be proportionate to the 
share-capital paid up by borrowers.^ The Committee on 
Co-operation considered that the necessity for fisjng the 
limits up to which individual members should receive 
normal credit is due lai^ely to the fact that in the absence 
of such a standard there is a temptation for the members 
of a Committee to sanction larger loans for themselves 
and their Mends than is equitable. The annual general 
meeting now generally fixes the maximum normal credit 
for each member for the following year. This limit the 
Committee is forbidden to exceed on its own authority. 
The Foreign Experts of the Banking Enquiry Committee 
were of opinion that fixing credits for each member should 
not be a matter for the general meeting but for the Managing 
Committee in consultation with a special Supervising Board. 
The general meeting should fix the maximum credit Umit for 
members in general and should sanction credits for members 
of the Managing Committee and Supervising Board. Cases 
in which additional sums are required (e.g., to discharge old 
debt, or to release land from mortgage), have to be referred 
to the general meeting. A member is not, of course, entitled 
as of right to obtain the full amount fixed. The object has 
to be considered and approved and the paramount con- 
sideration must always be the certainty of repayment. 

The original Punjab by-laws provided that no member 
should be given a loan greater than one-tenth of the total 
working capital. In Hungary the loan to any m^ber 
must not exceed 15 per cent, of the whole of the society’s 
capital.® 

The 'purpose or object of the han . — This controversial 
subject requires somewhat lengthy treatment. The mam 
guiding principle is very simple, the extent to which it may 
in practice be departed from is the reverse of simple. It 
must be assumed that every loan wiU be repaid by the 
borrower. This repayment must be made from his income 


^ la Frencli credit societies, no limit lias been prescribed by law as to 
the size or length of the short term loans. In some of the societies, the 
size is proportioned to the sums paid up by the borrowing member on his 
shares, and may not exceed 10, 15 or 20 times that amount ; in others the 
maximum is fixed between 600 and Bs. 1,200 (approximate), but in 
every ease the credit rests upon the character of the borrower, and no 
person, no matter how well-to-do, can get a loan unless his reputation for 
indust^ and honesty is good. The. loans generally mn for three months, 
with right to one, two or three renewals. Herrick, p. 340. 

2 Monographs, c/. Herrick, p. 37. 
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or from Hs capital. It will cause him loss unless the ex- 
penditure of the loan has yielded a return bigger than the 
loan itself. But the society exists not to cause loss but to 
increase gains i so that unless a loan is going to save the 
borrower something more than he will have to repay, it will 
not only cause him loss but it will contravene the objects 
for which the society was started. If the return from the 
e35)enditure of the loan covers principal, interest, and a 
little profit, the. loan is productive. But as few cultivators 
keep accurate accounts, it is almost impossible to say 
confidently how far additional expenditure will bring in 
additional profit. Thus the importance of proper enquiry 
into the object of the loan cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
No banker lends money in the dark and even the village 
sahukar notes the object of the loan in his books. The Act 
itself says nothing about the object. The resolution recited 
that Government has deliberately refrained from placing 
any restrictions on the object for which loans are granted.^ 
It would be suicidal for societies to place any absolute 
prohibition on the grant of loans for unproductive purposes. 
The society occupies the place previousfy held by the money- 
lender, and it must give loans for all purposes for which loans 
are essential, including any social expenditure required by 
the public opinion and if it failed to do this it would only 
encourage its members to resort to money-lenders. The 
Government of India, however, did not mean by this that 
loans should be given when they were not necessary. Loans 
must not be made where no profit or saving can be shown. 
If a member must® have money (e.g., for his marriage), he 
may have it from the society. The Committee of 1901 
proposed to restrict loans for marriages and domestic 
occurrences to members who had had deposit accounts with 
the society for the past three years and to an amount not 
exceeding 50 per cent, of the annual average of this deposit 
account for the previous three years. The Famine Com- 
mission, as we have seen contemplated loans for reproductive 
purposes only being taken from the society and loans for 
marriages, etc., from the village money-lender. Experience 
has gradually tau^t co-operators that loans cannot be 

^ TKe Govemmeiit of India rejected the proposal to insert that * no 
loans should be permitted except for productive expenditure* mainly 
on the ground that whatever restrictions might be imposed by law, it 
would be impossible to enforce them, while their mere existence would 
encourage evasion and deceit (Sir I). Ibbetson, cf. Ray, p. 271). 

* But, as Mr. Wolff says : — * necesRity alone will not justify loans 
if there is no certain prospect of recovery.’ 
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refused for all non-productive purposes, as owing to custom 
and sentiment some non-productive expenditure must be 
accepted as necessary. Sut the purpose of the loan should 
invariably be noted and should be approved by the Committee, 
and there should be effective supervision to ensure that the 
sum borrowed is expended on the purpose approved. The 
Committee on Co-operation endorsed this and even stated 
that loans for unproductive purposes were in some cases not 
only pennissible but advisable. They added, however, 
that precaution should be taken by societies to see that the 
expenditure was inevitable and that it was not excessive 
in amount (para. 62). The general rule remains the same. 
Loans must ordinarily be for productive purposes only, and 
any departure from this must be made with great care and 
it must be realised that such a departure is an exceptional 
and not an ordinary proceeding. Loans for unproductive 
purposes are permitted as a concession to customs which 
cannot be eradicated. They must ever be a danger to the 
societies and a source of weakness to the members. The 
first rule is that loans to members shall only be made on the 
condition that the purpose for which money is borrowed is 
such that there is a sufficient prospect of the loan repaying 
itself by the production, business, or economy which it will 
enable the borrower to effect. Mr. Wolff would strictly 
adhere to the rule of loans for productive purposes only so 
that the employment becomes a pledge for its own value. 
The loan should repay itself out of its own proceeds. Sir 
Horace Plunkett expresses the intention clearly when he says 
that once a community has learned the difference between 
borrowing to spend and borrowing to make money, it is on the 
road to prosperity. It has been argued by an Italian writer 
that the resixiction of loans to agricultural objects prevents 
the development of credit, and implies that the loan is 
given not to the member but to such and such an agricultural 
operation. The personal factor is thus diminished. He 
tUnks that as members are habitually engaged in agriculture, 
it may be assumed that they would devote the loan to their 
land. * Unfortunately, in India at least, the cultivators have 
not yet realised the full advantage of putting capital into the 
land, and loans for purposes other than agricultural must be 
granted sparsely and under close supervision. This is not 
confined to Co-operative Societies, Bankers will advance 
money to finance transactions directly connected with the 
borrower’s business but insist on very full particulars when 
money is required for other purposes. The banker must 
know what is to be done with the loan as he wishes to be 
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assured that its expenditure will strengthen and not weaken 
the position of the borrower. It is no argument in favour of 
unproductive loans to say that they are fully secured. 
Sureties may be quite good but they do not expect to be 
called upon to repay and they resent any effort to recover 
from them. The success of Co-operative Societies and the 
confidence they can attract from outside depends upon the 
ability and desire of the members to put the borrowed money 
to productive uses and to repay the loan out of the profits 
made thereby. Each loan should mean so much earning 
capacity, so much producing power for the individual 
borrower {ef. Committee’s Eeport, para. 2). 

In allowing loans for Tmproductive purposes, every 
precaution must be taken to see that the purpose is necessary, 
that the expenditure is not excessive and that the loan is 
applied to it. Supervision is far more necessary in these 
cases than when the loan is for a productive purpose. Un- 
fortunately the object in India is frequently falsely stated 
and the United Provinces Conference thought it was 
practically impossible to check such untruthful statements 
effectuaUy. There must be in the bond a provision for 
recalling the loan within one month or immediately if not 
properly applied and at inspections the strictest enquiry 
mto the proper use of loans must be made (ef. Committee’s 
Report, para. 63).* The Poona Conference (1916) adopted 
the useful suggestion that the credit of individual members 
should be assessed under two heads: current agricultural 
expenses and other purposes. For the former ifitdimd/ual cash 
credits might be opened. The Committee on Co-operation 
considered (para. 73) that when societies are firmly established 
on correct principles there is no better way of meeting the 
needs of members. Mr. Wolff insists that cash credits must 
not be used so as to dispense with the necessity of securing 
approval of the object of the loan ; for current agricultural 
expenses it is the best method to employ. The Raiffeisen 
model rules dealing with cash credits specifically enjoin 
supervision over the due employment of loans so obtained. 
In Russia credit societies allow loans for a purpose not 
stated for very short periods and for sums not exceeding 
one-tenth of the sums usually granted. 


^ lu Portugal the pui^ose of the loan must be stated in the applications 
and if the borrower uses it in any other way he must be expelled and can 
never become a member of another agricultural mutual credit bank, besides 
being liable to criminal prosecution and a fine of from Bs. 15 to R$. 1,500. 
Herrick, p. 424. 
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In conclusion it may be stated that the primary object 
of credit societies is to supply the cultivator with working 
capital; ordinarily they should grant loans for none but 
productive purposes; they strive to promote the economic 
interests of their members and they seek to do this by 
providing money for ptirposes which will enable the members 
to repay principal and earn a profit. Unfortunately in the 
special conditions of India, it has been decided that loans 
cannot be confined to productive purposes. There are 
necessary expenses which the members must incur and it 
is better that they should borrow from their society rather 
than from the village money-lenders. But expenditure on 
unproductive objects weakens the economic position of 
the members and the societies must exercise a very close 
check on this and must constantly be on their guard 
against the danger of granting loans too easily and so 
leading their members into increased indebtedness. The 
Act starts with the assumption {vide preamble) that the 
members will be persons of limited means whose position can 
be improved by the provision of capital ; their economic 
position cannot be improved by providing them with 
money for unproductive purposes unless the expenditure is 
so inevitable that, if the member cannot get a loan from 
the bank, he wOl be driven to borrow on harder terms 
elsewhere. If a refusal of the loan can be made without 
involving the members in debt to outsidas, it should be 
done. 

The period for which a loan may be granted is determined, 
by two quite distinct factors, one, the period for which the 
society will have deposits or other funds to finance the loan, 
and the other, the time required for the full accomplishment 
of the object of the loan so that it may be repaid from the 
proceeds.^ 

If the loan is to be repaid from the additional wealth 
produced by its expenditure, the period must be long enough 
to allow of this additional wealth accruing. It is obviously 
no use advancing a loan for so short a period that the 
borrower cannot repay it from his income. To repay it 
from his capital would weaken his economic poation. 
Agriculture requires funds of three kinds : fixed capit^ to be 
sunk permanently or for a long period in the acquisition or 
improvement of the land and in the purchase of equipment 
circulating capital to be used for short periods in growing, 


* Wolfi : Oo'opeiatioii in Agricultote, p. 262. 
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Laxvesting and marketing tke crops and capital for an 
intermediate period for suck objects as bullocks, the more 
expensive machinery and minor improvements, wkick can 
be repaid in from two to four years. Tbe ordinary business 
of commercial banks is credit transactions for two or three 
months. The Central Provinces and the Madras Com- 
mittees laid great stress on the importance of dividing agri- 
cultural loans into long and short term loans, and recom- 
mended special arrangements for short term loan business. 
The Madras Committee distinguished these into crop 
loans repayable in whole out of tie next harvest, and others 
repayable in instalments over a period of years out of the 
annual savings of the borrowers and proposed separation 
of accounts — separate promissory notes, separate ledgers and 
separate figures in the balance-sheets. The Burma Com- 
mittee found this elaboration in vogue with the result that 
no one knew what a member owed and the separate ledgers 
provided unlimited opportunity for fictitious accounting ; a 
short term loan if not repaid was transferred to another 
ledger and shown as fully repaid in the origi^l one and so 
on. They accordingly recommended simplicity of accounts. 
The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee notes that 
all the Provincial Committees and almost every competent 
authority on co-operative credit in India, are agreed that the 
existing primary societies, central banks and provincial banks 

can supply only the short and intermediate credit. 

The Imperial Ba^ is prohibited from making loans for 
periods longer than six months. The commercial banks 
freely grant extensions where the security is sound so that 
it is dmoult to determine what is the real period of their 
loans. The esqterience derived from liquidation proceeding 
suggests that some commercial banks lock up funds to an 
extent that is undesirable. 

By hanking faculties are meant those which can be 
provided without such a “ look-up ” as would impair the 
liquidity of funds and deposits at call and short notice. 
Whrace a business requires funds with a longer currency 
than a few months, it is said to require financial faeiUtiesy 
Thus by a short term loan, a commercial banker means one 
for period not exceeding three months. Provided the 
security is good, he wiU of course fully extend, and it may 
be that a loan may run on for long periods, but ninety days 
is the usual period fixed at each extension. But agriculture 

^ As defiued by tb'e Board of Trade Committee to investigate the 
question of Financial Facilities for Trade. 
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seldom yields any return under four or five months, so that 
six months is almost the minimum period. It, on this 
account, needs a system of its own and beyond all .doubt 
the best system ever devised for providing farmers with 
floating capital is the system of co-operative credit.^ The 
existing commercial banking system has, in its leading 
features, been gradually evolved to meet the needs of the 
business and commercial world, not of agriculture nor even 
of industries. In the main, it finances not production but 
distribution. The great majority of farmers cannot look 
forward, as most business and tradesmen do, to having a 
continuous inflow of receipts throughout the year; his returns 
are seasonal. It is the length of the period of production, 
i.e., the length of time usually required before a loan can 
be repaid from the returns obtained by the outlay, that is 
the outstanding feature of the farming industry. Nature 
herself has fixed these limits, which the farmer is almost 
powerless to alter ; whereas the manufacturer or business- 
man can, to a certain extent, shorten at will his periods of 
production or turn over his stock more rapidly so as to fit 
in with his credit requirements.^ It is noteworthy that 
Luzatti’s People’s Banks have not been able to render as 
much help to farmers as the latter required or as their 
founders expected of them, for the reason that they do not 
find it convenient to grant loans for the long periods required 
by agriculture or else they obtain more profitable employ- 
ment for their funds in the cities.® They lend for a term not 
exceeding six months and allow an extension for four months 
upon punctual repayment of the original loan. To farmers 
longer terms are allowed subject, however, to a maximum 
of one year. The small credit societies, however, are able to 
discount with the central financing banks the bills drawn by 
them on farmers and allow longer periods : one year for loans 
for cultivation, harvesting and purchase of seed and manure ; 
two years for loans devoted to buying live-stock and three 
years in the case of loans for the acquisition of machinery.^ 
In Russia, loans are never granted for longer than a year.® 
In Serbia, the maximum maturity for loans is two years, 
and this caimot be extended except in case of bad crops, 


^Herrick, p. 9. 

* Irish Report, p. 11. 

» Herrick, p. 353- 

^A^cultural Credit and Co-operation in Italy. 

* Herrick, p. 398. 
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when a renewal of only six months is permitted.^ In 
Portugal, the loans of a bank must not be for longer than one 
year, -with a renewal for one year more.® 

In Eoumania, an Agricultural Loan Office may not 
lend for terms beyond nine months and the law does not 
provide for any prolongation. In India loans under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act are for short periods of six months 
or one year. In the Central Provinces loans under this 
Act are advanced on pro-notes which have to be renewed 
every year (this enables the Committee to see that the security 
remains good). 

The Madras Committee on Co-operation (1928) found 
that of the amount outstanding with primary societies of all 
kinds on 30th June, 1927, 27 "47 per cent, had been advanced 
for one year ; 17 '76 per cent, had been advanced for two 
years ; 38‘51 per cent, had been advanced for more than two 
years but less than five years, and that ■16'27 per cent, had 
been advanced for periods exceeding five years. 

Section 23 of this Act, limiting the liability of past 
members to two years, clearly suggests that, in general loan 
transactions should be completed within this period. Liabi- 
lity for loans for longer periods might fall solely on the 
staunch members if others withdrew. 

The Committee on Co-operation advocate by-laws 
fixing standard maximum periods as in Burma : The 
following may be taken as a suitable scale : — 

(i) Loans for unproductive purposes : — short periods, 

and, as a rule, not exceeding two years. 

(ii) Loans for trade or to enable cultivators to secure 

reasonable ]^rices for their produce should be 
strictly limited to three months. 

(w) Loans for seed, food, cultivation expenses, or 
cattle fodder : — to be repaid after the next 
ensuing harvest. 

(iv) Loans for purchase of carts or cattle, for liquida- 
tion of small debts, and for house-building : — 
to be repaid in two or three years. 

(o) Loans for liquidation of large debts, purchase or 
redemption of land or expensive improvements 
of land : — ^to be repaid in three or four years. 


^ Heniok, p. 408. 
‘ Ibid,, p. 423. 
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Practically all provinces now realise the importance of 
concentrating on the short term or crop loan ; the Burma 
Committee recommended that no long term loans he given 
at all : a minority wished to limit transactions to crop loans, 
but the majority allowed intermediate loans for cattle, 
although they stressed the need for great care in giving them 
and considered that loans for repayment of old debt, redemp- 
tion of land, etc., should not be given until the society’s own 
capital was sujBS.cient to cover such transactions. 

The Managing Committee should have no discretion 
to vary these terms but may have authority in exceptional 
circumstances to sanction an extension up to one year when 
the time for repayment arrives. The society should reserve 
to itself in all cases the right to call in a loan at four weeks’ 
notice, and to call it in immediately when loss is threatened 
through deterioration in assets of either borrower or surety 
(cf. RaiSeisen Model Articles). It should be at once recalled 
if it is improperly applied. 

In all cases where the period exceeds one year, repay- 
ments should be made by compulsory annual instalments 
and preferably by instalments on each crop. This long 
period, characteristic of agriculturists loans, necessitates 
special care in the taking of deposits. It is noteworthy that 
there is a considerable feeling abroad, that Commercial 
Banks do not give credit for periods long enough for all the 
purposes of trade and it was to find a remedy for this that the 
formation of a British Trade Corporation was proposed. 
It would give longer credits than ordinary banks, and in 
consequence would take no deposits at call or short notice 
and could open no current accounts except for the actual 
traders using its facilities. 

The pressure brought on Village Credit Societies in 
India to issue loans for comparatively long terms is in some 
measure due to the absence of other financial facilities. In 
other countries loans are advanced on first mortgage of land 
by special Land Mortgage Banks and by Insurance Societies. 
In America, the average period of loans advanced by the 
latter is five years, whereas the farmers, for the purchase 
and permanent improvement of land, desire loans for periods 
of from 25 to 36 years.^ 

In Baroda (vide Report for period ending March 1921). 

As Co-operative Societies cannot in consequence of the 
limited resources at their disposal, conveniently afford to 


^ Huebner, Agricultural Commerce, p. 330. Cf~ Herrick, p. 7. 
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make long term advances to tkeir members for tbe liq[uidation 
of tbeir old debts, Government was graciously pleased to 
sanction one lalrb of rupees to be advanced to tbe Baroda 

Central Co-operative Bank for this special purpose The 

Bank receives the money from Government at 3^ per cent, 
and lends it to the societies at 6 per cent, while the societies 
in their turn advance the necessary loans to their members 

at 6 per cent Similarly a sum of Rs. 60,000 has 

been sanctioned for the Mehsana District Co-operative 
Bank for redeeming the old debts of the members of the 
Co-operative Societies.” 

Punatmlity in repayment is a most important point 
in all business and must be rigidly insisted upon. The 
Committee on Co-operation write that there is no defect 
more prominent or more dangerous in the management of 
Co-operative Societies in India than the exceeding laxity and 

unpunctuality in the repayment of loans unless 

loans are repaid punctually. Co-operation is both financially 
and educationally an illusion, and no_ exertions are wasted 

which aim at ensuringpromptitude in this respect There 

is nothing in our opinion more important to the success 
of the movement than the provision of clear information 
as to the punctuality or unpxmctuality with which loans 
are repaid (para. 74). Punctuality should be secured by 
the application of personal pressure rather than by the 
levy of penal interest (para. 76) [no penalty for non-payment 
can be levied unless this is previously provided for in the 
bond or by-laws]. Mr. Wolff urges rigorous insistence on 
prompt repayment. The society’s educational objects 
demand this. The Bank is to make people business-like, to 
teach them to calculate, to make them conscientious. The 
longer^ are the periods for which the loans are granted, the 
more indispensable is it that the debt should be steadily 
reduced as time goes on. This kind of strictness forms 
a new kind of security. Repayments must, of course, be 
real and must correspond with a real reduction of the 
borrower’s liabilities and not be made by a re-arrangement 
of debts. 

It is incumbent on the society to accept repayment 
of loans in advance of the instalments due, if this can be 
done without involving it in loss. In India, the money- 
lender does not like payment in instalments ; where security 
is good he often avoids repayment and the consequent 
necessity of finding a fresh outlet for his money. The 
society must improve on the money-lender but it may happen 
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that, especially in the case of a large loan, an unexpected 
repayment in advance of the due date would result in the 
society having an unwanted balance on which it was probably 
paying interest to the Central Bank. In the case of mortgage 
banks, it is not unusual in such circumstances to charge 
the borrower a sum equal to three or six months’ interest 
in order to cover the expenses of finding a fresh investment 
for the money. 

Renewals^ are inevitable where owing to weather or 
other conditions, crops are precarious. The Sixth Con- 
ference (1912) considered that they might be given but 
only sparingly and when good excuse exists and the security 
remains sufficient. 

It is very important to insist that the question of 
renewal does not rest with the borrower ; the consent of 
the sureties must always be obtained to the proposed 
extension of their liability and the final decision must rest 
with the Managing Committee. 

Of the danger of renewals, there is ample warning. 
Mr. Wolff, for instance, says : There is a distinct danger in 
uncalled for renewals. The concession made is very apt to 
be abused, and from such abuse may spring a bad habit, 

absolutely fatal to any society The point is to make 

sure that the case is genuine.^ Another writer says : The 
temptation to connive at renewals arises naturally wherever 
the people entrusted with the management of the society 
have an insufficient appreciation of their responsibilities or 
are not competent to discharge them.^ And again: The 
practice of renewals is one of the most insidious evils which 
may be brought about by the compladsance or carelessness 
of the Committee and denotes the begmning of decay.* 
It should not be necessary to point out that renewals form 
the usurer’s favourite means for getting a borrower firmly 
into his clutches. 


^ By a retiewal is meant the re-issning or extension of a loan beyond 
the period for which it was originally granted, without proof that tiie 
money will be applied to any new purpose or that any additional profits 
will follow from its repayment being withheld. (Rural Reconstmction 
in Ireland, p. 145.) Mr. E. P. Stocker, who has serv^ on three Oomiuittees 
on Co-o^ratlon, would not ‘ renew ’ a loan but would allow the Committee 
to sanction an estension of the period, i.e., he would not re-issue the loan. 

3 Go-operation in India, p. 167. But in Co-operative Credit for the 
U. S., p. 15, the same writer points out that owing to the uncertainty of 
the farmer’s return, an arrangement for frequent renewals Is necessary. 

^ Rural Reconstruction in Ireland, pp. 145-146. 

* Smith 'Gordon, Co-operation for Parmers, p. 110. 
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The Madras Committee urged that extensions of short 
term loans shonld only be granted in the case of crop failure : 
in such case they should be freely sanctioned. The Burma 
Committee were more detailed: — ^All precautions as to 
amount and period of loans wiU avail nothing if renewals 
and extensions are granted too freely and without just cause. 
No renewals should be allowed. The borrower and the • 
Committee must be taught that their original decision as to 
instalments is a definite promise and a definite order arrived 
at by mutual agreement, and that any departure from 
these terms should only be sanctioned for thoroughly sound 
reasons. 

The semriiy for the hart should generally be personal. 
Other Hnds are subject to restrictions in section 29 (2) (3), 
The Committee on Co-operation follow all previous authorities 
m insisting on sureties for every loan. They write (para. 65) 
that the primary security for all loans is personal ; by the 
provision of securities recovery is facilitated and a further 
safeguard is obtained against the grant of excessive loans or 
the misapplication of money borrowed and they consider 
that the provision of securities should be the rule in India. 
Madras, however, still lends to a small extent on simple 
bond. 

The chief security in short term credit is of personal 
character. The promise to pay is backed by the man’s 
reputation for abUity and willmgness to pay. This is usually 
supported by the indorsement of one or two other men of 
at least equal standing.^ If credit is to be cheap, the 
security must be good.® It has been said that the strongest 
argument in favour of personal credit Co-operation is the 
educative value of Co-operation. This educative value is 
enhanced by the system of personal sureties. But it is 
unwise to overburden friends. In the Fourth Burma 
Conference, a sub-committee resolved that persons taking 
loans in excess of Rs. 300 in Ui>per Burma and Es. 600 in 
Lower Burma should be required to execute registered 
mortgage bonds in favour of the society. In some countries 
the law insists on two sureties being taken for every loan. 


lAmerioui Commissioa’s Report. Observations, Part I, p. 15. 

* If rre wonld build for tbe future we most build wis^y. In the 
world of finanoe the comer stone is ever the same— seourity. The only 
basis for cheap oredit is the security that cannot be iiuestioned. We should 
remember that ^inptne» is the quickest way to establish a reputation 
for security. All obligationa must be met at due date (Saskatchewan 
Beporfv PP- 208-209). 
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The Madras Committee found that 49*3 per cent, of the 
loans in primary societies were secured by mortgages and 
48*4 per cent, on personal security. They found a greater 
degree of punctuality in the repayment of surety than of 
mortgage loans. A mortgage backing is desirable in the case 
of most long term loans but the Committee issued a warning 
against the tendency of central banks and primary societies 
to consider loans on mortgages as properly secured, and 
therefore necessitating no attention if overdue. The Bxirma 
Committee advised societies to shun mortgage security, 
to confine themselves to personal sureties for all loans, and 
to protect themselves by limiting the loans to amounts and 
for periods for which this security is suitable. 

In its commercial business, a joint-stock bank insists on 
security of certain well-defined kinds, but in dealing with 
farmers the peculiar nature of his business is recognised, and 
loans are advanced frequently on personal knowledge of the 
farmer and his business. Very large sums of money are lent, 
for instance, solely on the security of a statement put in 
showing the extent of the holdings, the stock upon the farms, 
rents and the nature and extent of other obligations. A 
branch manager is judged by bis ability to advise and the 
success of his advice as tested by experience. He has to 
remember that banks must be liberal in lending where loans 
are justifiable, and that they cannot avoid sharing in the 
risks inseparable from all business enterprise but ability is 
shown in the choice of the risks. At the annual general 
meeting of the Westminster Bank in 1923 it was stated 
that “ 41 per cent, of the farmers who borrowed of us received 
credit on that personal knowledge by our managers of their 
character and business which we are accused of totally 
ignoring The skill of the managers and the great care 
they exercise in selecting suitable cases for loans are reflected 
in the very small losses.^ 

Qualifications of sureties . — ^The sureties must not merely 
be solvent, they must be known from their means to be 
good for the amount (Raiffeisen rules). Even this is not 
enough, for if security is to be taken it must be adequate ; 
in deciding whether a surety is good the point to be kept in 
view is not the sum which might be squeezed out of him by 
distress and sale but the sum which he could at any time 
pay without serious inconvenience. A safe rule is to accept 
a man as surety for a sum equal to one-tenth part of his 


^Waiter Leaf: BaiikiBg (1926], pp. 169-170. 
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property, for the payment of one-tenth will be quite a 
sitfficient loss for him to bear. 

In assessing a man’s value as a surety, his liability t,o 
the society as a borrower must be deducted. The Irish rule 
provides that no member who is in possession of money lent 
to him by the society shall be accepted as surety for another 
member requiring a loan, unless the Committee are unani- 
mous that it is safe to do so. 

The acceptance of personal sureties is apt to be regarded 
by commercial banks as an element of weakness in co-operative 
credit ; such banks regard government paper as the most 
acceptable form. A very interesting comment on this point 
is provided in the Report of the Punjab Banking Inquiry 
Committee (para. 169) where it is stated that the loss to 
eleven Central Banks from depreciation of government 
paper is more than the total amount that has had to be 
written off by all central banking institutions in ten years on 
account of their loans to societies. 

The rapid fall in the value of wheat and cotton stored 
in elevators and godowns, on which loans had been advanced, 
is another instance of the care required in any discussion of 
the relative utility of differing forms of security. 

Nm-meynbers are not desirable sureties. The United 
Provinces Conference held that though ordinarily the 
sureties themselves should be members, non-members should 
not be debarred, but the real idea of sureties is that they 
should watch over the utilisation of the loan and so should 
be members. The Fourth Conference (1909) endorsed 
this view. There is risk in accepting non-members as these 
are not amenable to the discipline of the society and cannot 
be dealt with under the arbitration procedure. 

With this view Mr. Wolff disagrees : — It is not necessary 
as some Indians stipulate, that the surety enlisted should 
be a member of the society. It will be quite sufficient to 
know that he is “ good.” If not a member, he will, by his 
liability engaged, by adding a new outside buttress to the 
fabric of the society, pledging more money for its liabilities.^ 
And again ; — ^It is a mistake to suppose that the sureties 
must needs be members of the ba^. The bank should 
give only to members, it may take from anyone. In truth, a 
surety, being first approved of course, not being a member of 
the bank, rather ten^ to strengthen the bank, as buttressing 
it with outside support. The one thing needful is that the 


^ Co-operation in India, p. 166. 
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surety be sufficient for its purpose and that its willingness to 
serve should be ascertained beyond doubt.^ In actual 
practice, it is more convenient to have, as sureties, members 
who have already been selected for honesty and character. 
Bonds signed by non-members as sureties are not exempt 
from stamp-duty. In spite of the great authority against it, 
the best general rule is that sureties must be members.^ 
The Bombay Conference of 1920 recommended that the 
Local Government should issue a rule prohibiting the accep- 
tance of non-members as sureties by all Co-operative 
Societies and the Local Government has now done this 
provided that the Registrar may, for special reasons, 
exempt any society by name from the operation of this rule.” 
It is pointed out that the acceptance of non-members would 
enable societies to advance loans with greater safety to 
members of joint families, as the other members of the joint 
family could then be made sureties for the loan advanced. 

Mr. Darling (Ch. I of his Report) writes : In Saxony as 
in the Punjab, only members are accepted as sureties, but 
elsewhere in Germany there appears to be no objection to 
the non-member surety provided he belongs to the same 
village and is well known. 

Loans on trust without sureties are permitted in Italian 
Popular Banks subject to strict conditions. The poor 
person must usually be recommended by two patrons and he 
must have a good reputation for honesty and industry, he 
must be engaged in some business or industry and he must 
be able to read and write. These loans are limited to about 
sixty rupees ; the maximum period is one year and no second 
loan is granted to a borrower who has not been punctual 
with his instalments. Moreover no second loan is granted 
until two months after repayment of the former one. 

Where immoveable property is accepted as security, 
the value of the property should be twice the sum lent ; 
except where the period is short and repayment is by 
frequent (e.g., monthly) instalments. 

Interest on loans cannot be fixed by Local Governments 
but the Committee thought the rate should be entered in 


1 Co-operative Credit for the U. S., p* 53. 

a Herrick, p. 390, writing of rural Co-operative Credit So^to, under 
the Danish law says ' no security is allowed to he taken.’ The financial 
standing of a member is determined by the registered cattle he owns, 
and the extent of his credit is Rs. 40 per head. 

Mr. Strickland did not find this to be the practice now. 
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tte by-laws and made unalterable without the sanction of 
the Registrar. 

The rate should be fixed in conformity with the general 
object of all co-operative associations, namely, the rendering 
of the best possible service at the lowest possible rate. It 
must be sufficient to pay expenses. Whether it should be 
higher than is necessary for this purpose is a matter of policy. 
In India, it is generally considered desirable to fix a rate 
high enough to allow of a margin of profit which swells the 
reserve fund and so protects the unlimited liability and 
increases the financial stability of the societies. In Europe, 
this formation of a reserve fund is not considered so necessary, 
and societies work on the lowest possible margin over the 
interest on money borrowed. Generally the rate on loans 
is from one half to one and a half per cent, more than the 
rate paid on deposits. In some countries (Roumania, Italy, 
Hungary, etc.)^ the State insists that the rate shall not be 
more than one or two per cent, above the discount rate of 
the State bank or above the’ rate charged by the central 
financing agency. The general question has already been 
dealt with. 

The Government of India rejected the suggestion to 
prohibit wm/pmuA inierest, because when fairly used, it is 
just ; prompt recovery of debt is essential to the working of 
societies. There is danger that they may be too slack in 
dealing with their friends and neighbours and compound 
interest will provide a useful stimulus to the debtors.^ 
Against this view may be set the general experience that 
toleration of avoidable arrears on any terms encourages 
a thoroughly wrong attitude towards them. 

(39) provide for the formation and mainten- 
ance of reserve funds, and the objects 
to which such funds may be applied, 
and for the investment of any funds 
under the control of the society; 

See section 33 and notes, also notes to claiise (r) post. 

ResOTve funds may be of two classes ; — A general reserve 
is an^ amount set aside out of profits to provide additional 
working capital, or to strengthen the liquid resources, and 
to be available for contingencies. A specific reserve is an 


* 0 /. Heniok, pp. 340, 860, Oatlme of European Systems, p. 19, 
Monograpt, and Eioholaon. 

* Sir Ibbetson— Bay, p. 372. 
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amount set aside out of the profits to provide for some 
probable or estimated loss on the realisation of certain assets 
(e.g,, investment depreciation) or in respect of pending 
transactions (e.g., bad debts). The Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee recommended that central banks 
should start bad debt funds by carrying a reasonable 
amount of profits to them in addition to the statutory 
allocation to the reserve. The practice in joint-stock 
companies may be thus stated : — ^Where additional working 
capital may be usefully and profitably employed in the 
business, it is sound financial policy to leave such profits 
(general reserve) in the business. The fact that the reserve 
is not invested, but is retained in the business, is not by any 
means a sign of weakness. But a reserve fund invested in 
gilt-edged securities, forming realisable assets that can be 
utilised at any moment should there be a sudden call upon 
the business, is a source of considerable strength. A general 
reserve invested outside the business is called a Eeserve 
Eund. When the reserve is not represented by specific 
investments, it is better called a Reserve account.^ 

The Raiffeisen model articles make the reserve fund 
indivisible and prescribe that on dissolution it should be 
handed over to a Central Bank at compound interest until 
one or more new societies have been formed on Raiffeisen 
principles, covering substantially the same area as the old 
one ; or it may be handed over to the communal fund and 
the interest may be devoted to objects of public utility. In 
India and other countries, on dissolution, it must be devoted 
to some useful purpose in the district in which the society 
operated ; the purpose is to be determined upon by the 
meeting at which the dissolution of the society takes place. 
The English model rules contain the same provision. Mr. 
Wolff^ writes : “ the reserve fond is by standing rule made 
the collective property of the bank, never to be shared out, 
not even in the event of the dissolution of the bank, lest 
there be a temptation to liquidate for the sake of the spoils 

While the bank exists the fund may be 

drawn upon to make good deficiencies. Should the bank be 
wound up, it is to be handed over to trustees for suitable 
public employment.”^ 


^ Spicer and Pegler : Practical Auditing, 3rd Edn., p. 150ff. 

* Co-operation in Agriculture, p. 268. 

«In Serbia, the reserve fund on dissolution is turned over to the 
Central Bank. Herrick, p. 40. 
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The reserve fund of societies of limited liability, holding 
deposits from non-members, should ordinarily be mvested 
outside the movement. Where there are no deposits from 
non-members this is of less importance, and where there 
are no deposits at all the society has no liabilities and can 
use the reserve fund in its ordinary business. In societies 
of unlimited liability, the reserve fund may be used as 
ordinary working capital. 

The usual rule is to treat the reserve as indivisible. In 
a secondary society composed of primary societies as mem- 
bers, it may be divided amongst them on liquidation. In 
the ordinary social club the reserve fund (or surplus assets 
on liquidation) can not be divided amongst the members. 

The Oommittee regarded it as most advisable that there 
should be a building-up of reserve funds with the help of a 
large margin of interest.^ Where there are no shares, this 
course should be adopted, but where there is a considerable 
share-capital, one-fourth of the profits earned by its employ- 
ment must by law go to reserve and there is accordingly 
less need for a large margin of interest. It caimot too often 
be urged that co-operative effort aims at rendering the best 
possible service at the lowest possible rate. An accumula- 
tion of profits under the name of a reserve fund becomes 
liable to objection if the sum is in excess of that required to 
ensure financial stability. But the result is much the same 
as if a member had to contribute to the share-capital in 
propo^on to his borrowings. In the end, it is less a matter 
of principle than of practical expediency and experience 
inclines to favour the accumulation of a reserve in the 
earlier years, followed by a reduction of interest when the 
fund is sufficient to protect the unlimited liability and to 
secure financial stability. 

* ComTOre the following ; — ‘ It is not the object of peoples’ bonks 
to gather from thw members more interest than is necessary to secure 
themselTes an assured existence. They exist for the good of their 
borrowers’ (Dupemex, p. 19). The Belgian law forbids the accnmnlation 
of indivisible reserve (Eenick, p. 305). There are co-operative banks 
which have rapidly grown strong by designedly charging members, with 
the members’ consent, in early years a rather higher rate of interest on 
loans than would have been strictly necessary, for the sake of creating 
a fairly substantial reserve fond, which places a bank above danger end 
greatly increases confidence in it. That temporary trifling sacrifice has 
well_ repaid itself (WolS, Co-operative Credit for the XJ. §., pp. 44-45). 
As Mme goes on the reserve fond is to serve as an endowment for the bank, 
become its oapitaJ, — capital of gnarantee at first to attract other money ; 
afterwards also working capital — so that in that case the ideal of some men 
(M. Lnzatti among the number) would be realised, of a fond being in 
existence subject to ooUective ownership only and therefore permanent 
(Ibid., p. 127). 
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Under the new French Law, 75 per cent, of the net 
profits, after paying interest on the shares, must go to the 
reserve fund till it amounts to twice the share-capital, and 
60 per cent, thereafter. 

The Madras rules are as follows : — 

IX. (o) In societies with shares and unlimited liability, 
not less than one-half of the net profits shall he set apart as 
a reserve j^d until that fund is equal to one-half of the 
total liabilities of the society other than reserve and share- 
capital.^ When that proportion has been reached, not less 
than one-third of the net profits shall be added to the reserve 
fund, provided that if, by any increase in liabilities other 
than reserve and share-capital, the proportion of reserve 
fund to such liabilities is again reduced below one-half, the 
share of the net profits to be credited to the reserve fund 
shall be raised to one-half until the proportion is restored.® 
The balance of the net profits, after one-half or one-third 
has been credited to the reserve as above provided, may be 
divided among the shareholders, subject to a masnnum of 
6J per cent, per annum on the paid-up value of each share. 
No dividend shall be distributed without the previous 
sanction of the Registrar. 

In societies with shares and limited liability, not less 
than one-quarter of the net profits shall be carried to the 
reserve fund and the balance may be used in such manner 
and for such purposes as are prescribed by the by-laws of 
the society, (1) provided that no society shall pay dividend 
to its shareholders at a rate exceeding 9 per cent, per annum 
on the paid-up value of each share or set apart more than 
7| per cent, of the net profits for a common good fund, and 
(2) provided also that any profits not allotted in the manner 
aforesaid shall forthwith be credited to the reserve fund. 
(Thrift societies are exempt from building up a reserve 
fund if they do not borrow fcom non-members nor lend to 
members.) 

(6) Societies with sTiares and unUtnited liability, regis- 
tered as urban societies under India Act X of 1904, may 
continue to divide profits in accordance with their by-laws 


‘ Mr. Wolfi woTild approve of this ; no maximum should be fixed to 
the reserve fond, at any rate, proportioned to the share-capital. Tor it 
is not the amount of share-capital which comes into account in determining 
tjie proper figure for the reserve fund, but the volume of outstanding 
liabilities which there may be to meet. (Co-operative Credit for the 
U. Sv, p. 66.) ^ 

* Bengal also has this rule. 
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as they stand at the present date ; but they shall not increase 
the proportion of net profit to be divided among the members 
except in accordance with the foregoing provision. 

(c) No bonus, which, when added to the dividend, 
brings the total of bonus and dividend above the maximum 
laid down in clauses (a) and (6) shall be allowed but in the 
case of societies with shares and unlimited liability, the 
Registrar may sanction the payment of honoraria, on a 
moderate scale, to the office bearers of the society. 

(d) Should a society, whether with limited or unlimited 
liability, which is competent either under the Act or under 
the present rules to divide a part of its net profits among its 
members elect to appropriate such portion or part thereof 
to a “ common good fund,” the purpose designated by the 
expression “ common good ” shall be clearly defined in the 
by-laws of the society and it shall not be other than a chari- 
table purpose as defined in section 2 of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890. 

X. The reserve fund in a registered society shall 
be invested or deposited in one or more of the modes men- 
tioned in section 32, sub-section (1), clauses (a), (6), (c) 
and (d) of the Act provided that when the reserve fund of a 
society exceeds 20 per cent, of its working capital, the excess 
may, with the sanction of the Registrar, be used in its own 
business. Distributive societies may use the whole of the 
reserve fund in their business. Other provinces have : — ^All 
societies shall hold such percentage of their reserve funds in 
separate investment as the Registrar may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Most provinces have a clear rule : The reserve fund 
shall be indivisible and no member shall have any claim to a 
specified share in it. 

“ Indivisible ” here means amongst the members. The 
United Provinces therefor rule : “ Provided that in the case 
of re-organisation of a society into two or more societies, 
the reserve fund of the parent society may, with the sanction 
of the Registrar, be distributed equitably with regard to the 
condition of each society to form the reserve fund of the 
new societies.” 

Q-enerally all profits not divided imder section 33 or 34 
must go to reserve ; in a limited liability society rule X 
(Madras) applies. In unlimited liability societies it may 
be used as the Registrar directs (e.g., in the business of 
the society). On dissolution it should be applied to 
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discharging liabilities (after the enforcement in full of the 
liability of the individual members — Central Provinces), 
repayment of share-capital paid up, and, if for any period no 
dividend has been paid from profits, to the payment of a 
dividend for such period at a rate not exceeding 10 per cent, 
per annum. 

The balance should be applied to such local object 
of public utility as may be selected by the Committee and 
approved of by the Registrar. If within three months of the 
dissolution of the society the Committee fails to make any 
selection that is approved of by the Registrar, the latter 
shall either credit the above-mentioned portion of the reserve 
fund to the Co-operative Society, if any, to which the society 
is affiliated, or shall place the amount on deposit in some 
co-operative or other bank until a new Co-operative Society 
with a similar area of operations is registered, in which event 
it shall be credited to the reserve fund of such society (Rules 
of the Punjab, United and Central Provinces). 

Madras, however, allows the Registrar, as an alternative, 
to use this balance in supporting Co-operative Societies in 
the neighbourhood. 

The English model rules allow 5 per cent, interest on 
share-capital, and the balance of profits must go to the reserve 
fund until this equals the share-capital. Thereafter 5 per 
cent, of the profits may be paid to the workers employed 
by the society and the remainder (in non-credit societies) 
may be distributed amongst members on the Rochdale plan. 
In credit societies all surplus profits go to an indivisible 
reserve fund. 

As to the employment of the reserve fund, there is some 
diversity of opinion. Its first function is of course to cover 
bad debts. Bombay has a rule : — Bad debts may be written 
off against the reserve fund of any society, and, in the case of 
limited liability societies, if the bad debts exceed the reserve 
fund, the balance remaining may be written off against the 
share-capital of the society : 

Provided that (i) no bad debts shall be written off 
without the sanction of a general meeting ; (ii) before any 
such debts are so written off, the society, if it is affiliated and 
indebted to a Central Bank, shall obtain the approval of that 
Central Bank in wxitii^, which approval shall be given after 
consultation with the Assistant Registrar, and shall be 
countersigned by him. If the society is not so affiliated, 
or if the society is so affiliated and is not indebted to the 
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Central Bank, it stall first obtain the approval of the 
Assistant Registrar in writing ; and (ui) if the society itself 
is a Central Bank, the approval of the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, given in consultation with and countersigned 
by the Registrar, shall first be obtained. 

The Maclagan Committee recommended that primary 
societies should be allowed to use their reserve funds in their 
own business. The Central Provinces would put all reserve 
funds at the disposal of the Central Banks to serve as fluid 
resource to the whole movement. Bengal prefers that the 
reserve funds should be invested through Central Banks 
in a readily realisable form and as far as possible outside 
the Co-operative movement. Madras does not thinlr it 
desirable that primary societies should be allowed to use 
their reserve funds in their ordinary business. Their reserve 
constitutes their only item of fluid resource and is lodged with 
Central Banks, which are in a position to return it, in whole 
or in part, to the primary societies at a moment’s notice ; 
the continuance of this state of things seems essential as a 
means of enabling primary societies to meet unexpectedly 
heavy demands and also as a means of providing a readily 
available asset in the event of their insolvency.^ Where 
the reserve fund is but a fraction of the total liabilities it 
must be carefully preserved ; where it amounts to a large 
proportion of the total liabilities there can be little objection 
to its free employment as working capital. 

The Madras Committee, therefore, recommended that 
where the reserve fund of primary societies exceeds 20 per 
cent, of their working capital, any excess may be used by 
societies in their own business. The new rule has been 
reproduced above. 

The writer of this book has repeatedly requested defen- 
ders of this attitude to take pencil and paper and show how 
the position of a primary credit society is in any way 
strengthened or improved by refusing to allow it to use its 
reserves in its own business. The above rule seems to him 
merely a device to enable the financing bank to make money 
at the primax;^ society’s expense. He has never heard from 
any source a single sound argument in its favour. Bombay 
has a^i^e ; The reserve fund of any registered society may 
be ut^sed in the business of the society or be invested or 
deposited. The Registrar may, for reasons to be communi- 
cated in wnting to the society, by general or special order, 


> Of. Opiniozia paUkhed in the Cfazette 0/ India. 
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direct that the fund be deposited or invested. The Indian 
Central BanMng Enquiry Conunittee wrote that it was 
safer to keep the reserve ^nd invested in the Central Banks 
and not to permit the societies to lend it to their members. 
The opinion might have carried more weight if the 
Committee had illustrated it by specimen balance-sheets 
of a society at, say, ten-yearly intervals. 

The object of the reserve fnnd must not be illegal, other- 
wise the society may be cancelled (English Acts). Any 
allocation of this fund to objects not specified in the by-laws 
would be illegal. For instance it should not be applied to 
political or purely religious purposes, such as a home for 
decrepit cows. 

{q) prescribe the extent to which a society 
may limit the number of its members ; 

In Germany, Belgium, Austria, Italy,^ Greece, Cali- 
fornia,® Alberta, etc., the law only applies to Co-operative 
Societies which do not limit the niunber of their members® 
and it is very important that Government should have the 
power to make rules to prevent societies from becoming 
close corporations for the benefi.t of a few individuals, who 
may develop into pure dividend hunters. It is a conation 
of the enjoyment of concessions from the State that they be 
open to all. For instance, English stores societies would 
become liable to income-tax if they limited the number of 
their members. They adhere to the old principle that the 
share-list shall never be closed.* A Co-operative Society 
which does not care to receive new members, but prefers 
to make profit at the expense of outsiders, is a Co-operative 
Society in name only. The principle of free admission to a 
Co-operative Society for all willing to joia is characteristic. 
It would be considered directly contrary to the idea of 
co-operation if a society were to fix iu its statutes the number 
of members so that it would be impossible to increase them.® 
The true Co-operative Society is open to all who have the 
qualificaldons — ^no one is to be escluded because he is a big 


^ Societies may prescribe conditions for the admission of new members, 
they may not absolutely veto such admission by fixing on a certain 
number which may not be exceeded (Monographs 11, p. 128). 

® Powell, p. 47» 

^ Japan seems to be exceptional as its law allows a society to limit 
the number of members. Herrick, p. 434. 

Schloss on Industrial Co-operation, p, 347. 

^ Co-operation in Finland, p» 18. 
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farmer or a little farmer or a tenant farmer or for any other 
reason. The membership must not be exclusive. It must 
be democratic. It cannot take in a certain group and leave 
another group out, provided they all have the same needs to 
be met.i No bona fide applicant of good character resident 
within the area of its operations should be‘refused admission.^ 
There is a certain temptation, when a society is prospering as 
the result of a few men*s work, to exclude new-comers in 
order that they may have no share in the profits — ^but there 
can be no worse abuse than this of the co-operative prin- 
ciple.® The above quotations make it clear that no arbi- 
trary limit should be permitted to the number of members 
and the first (1906) and second (1907) conferences of Regis- 
trars adopted this view. The Committee also refrained 
from suggesting a definite numerical maximum but thought 
that a society is apt to become unmanageable if its members 
exceed a total that might vary from 60 to lOO.*- Unfortu- 
nately this very important principle that co-operation must 
be open to all has sometimes been overlooked. The Bengal 
and Central Provinces model by-laws restrict the number 
of members in a credit society to 50, which is not to be 
exceeded without the written sanction of the Registrar. 
The Bombay rules (1918) prescribed that a credit society 
shall make a by-law in respect of the maximum number of 
members that may be admitted but this was soon abandoned.^ 
It, however, still requires a by-law to be framed fixing the 
maximum number of members that may be admitted (1927). 
In many Central Banks a limit has been imposed to the 
number of shareholders with the result that new societies 
sometimes cannot obtain a share. So long as the number of 
shares is not limited, their value cannot go above par, the 
dividend is automatically kept down to a rate approximating 
to the interest rate on deposits and members do not regard 
the reserve fund as their property. Restrict shares, and 
therefore membership, and all these evils follow. There 
should be one general rule : No society shall fix any limit to 
the number of its members. And to this there might 
be the single exception permitting Central Banks to limit 


^American Commission. Observations, Part I, p. 20. 

“Smith Gordon, Co-operation for Farmers, p. 8. 
p. 76. 

* The average for rural credit societies in other countries is Germany, 
94 ; India, 41 ; United Kingdom, 84 ; Japan, 105 j Russia, 76 ; Austria, 
130 ; Italy, 40 to 60 ; Finland, 40 to 60. 

* See Annual Report for 1919, para. 14. It has been found unworkable 
and has been definitely abandoned. 
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the rnimber of individual members. But Bengal has a 
rale imposing a limit of 50 in the case of societies with un- 
limited liability, without the sanction of the Registrar. The 
number of members may be restricted : — 

(1) by the conditions imposed ia section 6, i.e., by 

the exclusion of certain classes or descriptions 
of people ; 

(2) by careful selection of applicants for election, 

but a mere desire for exclusiveness must be 
no ground for rejection ; 

(3) by fixing a minimum number of shares to be 

taken up or {in a trading society) a minimum 
amount of purchases to be made. 

The most satisfactoiy method of preventing a society 
from becoming too unwieldy is to restrict the area from which 
members may be drawn. 

The question is of importance in the case of credit 
societies where mutual personal knowledge is essential; 
but large membership is not generally regarded as a draw- 
back in other societies such as stores and supply societies. 

(r) prescribe the conditions under which 
profits may be distributed to the 
members of a society -with, unlimited 
liability and the maximum rate of 
dividend which may be paid by 
societies : 

Distribution of profits in unlimited liahiUty scme^ies.^ 
— ^This is to enable Government to check any profit-seeking 
tendency. Raiffeisen was opposed to any division of profits 
by way of dividend and under this clause Government can 
by rule prevent shareholders from dividing amongst them- 
selves the surplus which should he employed in cheapening 
the services performed by the society. The general rale (sec- 
tion 33) is that a society with unlimited liability should not 
distribute profits among its members. Under section 8 of 
the former Act no rural society could distribute profits until 
the reserve fund had attained certain proportions and. 


^ The Law of Nebraska (U. S. A.) defines a co-operative asgociatdoo 
as one which authorises the distributiou of its earnings in part or wholly, 
on the basis of, or in proportion to, the amount of property bought from, 
or sold to, the members, or of labour performed, or other service rendered 
to the corporation (Powell, p, 46). 

C, OSA 
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th.6 rate of interest had been reduced to an extent determined 
by rules or by-laws. The Government of India did not 
intend that profits of a society should be divided except 
where there are shares. Under the Friendly Societies Act, 
societies with unlimited liability may not distribute profits 
so long as they receive deposits from non-members. 

In the Punjab, societies of the old type can pay a 
dividend after 11 years, but the general tendency is to 
make profits indivisible. In Bengal, in societies with shares 
and unlimited liability, a dividend can, with the sanction 
of the Registrar, be distributed on shares up to a maximum 
of 9| per cent, of the paid-up portion. In the United 
Provinces such a distribution can only be made after ten 
years and on folly paid-up shares. 

MaxmiM, raie of dividend . — ^As profit-seeking is to 
be avoided, there is a general consensus of opinion in favour 
of a strict limitation of the dividend. Mr. Wolfi writes: 
unlimited liability forms a temptation to the allowance of a 
large dividend to capital. It has become ' very general 
and is answerable for a great deal of bad practice. The 
co-operative principle is that capital should receive exactly 
the interest which is usual for it in the market and no more 

so that a maximum is fixed There must be only 

one interest in the bank and that the consumers 

Co-operative institutions belie their own character and 
object in allowing profit beyond the current rate of interest 
to capital 

The Committee held that in all ordinary cases a maximum 
limit should be fixed so as to prevent the neglect of co- 
operation in favour of individual profit. The maximum 
suggested was the ordinary rate charged by a society on its 
loans. In the case of Central Banks it might be two or three 
per cent, over the rate paid on deposits.^ The Committee 
would have adhered more closely to established precedent 
if they had advised that the dividend in primary societies 
should not exceed the rate paid on deposits. In England, 
the maximum dividend on capital (usually called interest) is 
now generally five per cent. 

The Sixth Conference of Registrars recorded the opinion 
that dividends should be limited by rule of the Local Govern- 
ment, so as to strengthen the hands of the Registrar. This 


^ The GovernmecLt of India have approved of this* 
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has been adopted, Burma allows 20 per cent., Bihar and 
Orissa 12|, the Punjab 10, Ooorg 10, Madras 9, Bombay 
in its new Act fixes the maximum at 10 per cent. But it 
omits the restriction on a bonus and a bonus is not uncommon. 
The United Provinces limit it to 10 per cent, on the share- 
capital actually paid up, provided that if in a District or 
Central Bank the accumulated reserve fund exceeds one- 
quarter of the nominal share-capital of the bank at the 
time, this limit may be raised to 12 per cent, by special 
order of the Eegistrar. In Bengal, in limited liability socie- 
ties, a dividend of 12J per cent, on the amount paid uj) is 
allowed, but the Eegistrar can sanction more than this.^ 
In some provinces (Burma and Madras) the by-laws of a 
few central banks contain provision for payment of dividends 
to individual shareholders in preference to or at a higher 
rate than society shareholders. AVhere the former retain 
full voting power for the election of the directorate, this 
distinction finds little support amongst good co-operators 
but where they have lost control owing to the growing voting 
power of society-members it may be less objectionable to 
treat them as preference shareholders. The French law of 
1894 relating to Societies of Credit Agricole prescribes that 
after paying expenses and interest on loans and capital, 
three-fourths of the profits shall go to reserve and the 
balance shall be divided between the agricultural associations 
and between their members in proportion to the profits 
derived from their respective operations.^ It shall not, in 
any case, be divided in the form of a dividend between the 
members of the society. As Sir F. Uicholson remarks this 
is the original Eochdale principle. The Eochdale Poineers’ 
rules were that the share-capital should bear a fixed rate of 
interest and profits should be divided fro rata upon the 
amount of purchases made by each member (market-prices 
being charged originally). This is now known as the pat- 
ronage rule. In England what is allowed on capital is called 
interest and not dividend. This latter term is used to refer 
to the rebate granted to purchasers. The English congress 
(1903) resolved that abnormally high dividends are injurious 
to the progress of the co-operative movement, as the payment 
of such dividends iuvolves the charging of high prices, which 
has a tendency to diminish trade and to exclude from the 

^ The recent orders of tlie*€k)ventment of India, approring of the 
CommitteB*s proposal to limit diTidends to a rate not exceeding 2 or 3 per 
cent, above the rate paid on deposits, mil probably serve to reduce these 
mftTimn. to S or 9 per cent. In the Punjab this has already been given 
effect to. 
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benefits of co-opeiation those foi whom its advantages 
axe chiefly intended. It puts the maximum at half a crown 
in the pound or 12J per cent. The resolution with necessary 
verbal changes applies to credit societies. This difference 
between interest on capital and the bonus to members is 
important. The latter is not assessable to income-tax: but 
the former should be (and in England is so). 

The English and Irish model rules for agricultural 
societies allow five per cent, on share-capital ; thereafter 
half profits go to reserve unidl this equals the share-capital ; 
then five per cent, as a bonus to employees and the balance 
may be distributed to members in proportion to their tran- 
sactions. 

Eoumania allows dividends on capital not exceeding 
15 per cent, in the peoples’ banks and ten per cent, in other 
Co-operative Societies. 

The distribution of profits requites care. The Engliab 
Acts insist that the rules shall provide for the profits being 
appropriated to any purposes stated therein or determined 
in such manner as the rules direct. The purpose must not be 
illegal. A dividend should only be declared by a society in 
general meeting and no (Evidend should exceed the amount 
recommended by the Directors or Managing Committee. 
Interim dividends should not be allowed. No dividend 
should be paid otherwise than out of profits actually realised. 
(But there may be a special reserve set apart for equalising 
^vidends.) 

The Madras Committee considered that if the dividend 
of a Central Bank in any year falls below the Tnn.TrimnTn j 
the shortage may be made up in subsequent years when the 
profits allow as an incentive to the collection of overdue 
interest. 

Bombay has a rule : — 

Without the sanction of the Registrar no part of the 
funds of a registered society shall be divided by way of 
bomm or ^vidend or otherwise among its members in any 
case in which the entire expenditure incurred by such society 
during the year has not been debited in the Annual Profit 
and Loss Account before the net profit was arrived at. 

In the United Proviuces there is a rule : — ^AU overdue 
interest should generally be excluded for the purpose of 
reckoning profits for distribution among shareholders, but 
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in the case of Central Societies, the Eegistrar may, in special 
cases, permit an exemption from this rule in favour of pre- 
ference shareholders, when he considers such a course 
justified or desirable. In Madras, the Registrar can certify 
what “ net profits ” are. In some provinces, the balance- 
sheet has to be approved by him or some one authorised by 
him. In Assam, it is prescribed that : All Co-operative 
Banks or Societies shall be required to make such provisions 
for bad and doubtful debts as may be required by the 
Eegistrar, or some person duly authorised by him, before 
any dividend may be declared. 

Unless such provision has been made, or a special 
exemption (which may be subject to conditions) has been 
granted by the Eegistrar or some other person authorised 
by him in that behalf, no Co-operative Bank or Society 
shall take into account unrealised overdue interest for the 
piirpose of payment of dividend, or for the purpose of 
declaring profits. 

Bombay has a rule : — In calculating the profits of a 
society for the year, for the purpose of declaring a dividend 
or bonus, all accrued interest which has been unauthorisedly 
overdue for more than six months shall be deducted from the 
gross profits of the year before the net profits are arrived 
at. All accrued interest, that has been so deducted from 
the profits of the year and is actually recovered during the 
subsequent year, may be added to the profits of the subsequent 
year. 

(s) subject to tbe provisions of section 30 
determine in wliat cases an appeal 
shall lie from the orders of the 
• Eegistrar and prescribe the procedure 
to be followed in presenting and 
disposing of such appeals ; and 

An appeal from an order cancellii^ the registration 
of a society lies to the Financial Commissioner in the Punjab 
and elsewhere. In Bombay and Madras where the Registrar 
refuses to register a society or refuses approval to the making, 
alteration or abrogation of any by-law, an appeal may be 
made to the Government within two months of the date of 
the communication of the order. Generally no provision 
has yet been made for any other appeal except under the 
Bombay Act. But the Madras Act allows for appeals to the 
Registrar from orders of a liquidator. 
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{i) prescribe tbe procedure to be followed 
by a liquidator appointed under 
section 42, and tbe cases in which an 
appeal shall lie from the order of such 
liquidator. 

Madras incorporates its old rales as a substantive section 
(47) of tbe Act {ef. Appendix). 

Most provinces have now complete rales, on tbe following 
lines : — 

(o) Wben tbe Registrar cancels tbe registration of 
a society be sbaU at once pubUsb in tbe [provincial] Gazette 
and in sacb other manner as be may tbink proper, a notice 
requiring all claims against tbe dissolved society to be sub- 
mitted to bim or to sucb person as be may name in that 
bebalf witbin one month of publication of tbe notice ; 
liabilities recorded in tbe account books of a society shall be 
deemed ipso facto to have been duly notified. 

Note. — Assazn, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa have this role. Other 
provinces do not insist upon a gazette notification but leave it to the 
liquidator to issue the notice for liabilities. 

(6) Wben tbe registration of a society is cancelled under 
section 40 of the Act or wben no appeal has been made 
under danse 2, section 39 of the same Act against tbe order 
of tbe Registrar under that section cancelling tbe registration 
of a society, or where sucb an appeal has been dismissed, tbe 
liqiudator shall forthwith take charge of tbe books of tbe 
society (Burma, Bet^al, TJ. P. following section 178, Compa- 
nies Act, add : and all tbe property, effects and actionable 
claims to which the society is entitled) in order to take 
necessary steps to wind up its affairs. 

JTote.— A winding-up order has not the effect of vesting the society's 
property in the liquidator. The properly remains in the Bocdoty unlal 
disaoluidon, onless disposed of in course of winding-up. 

Bombay has a rule enjoining the liquidator immediately on appoint- 
ment to take charge of the books, property and assets. 

(c) If necessary, tbe liquidator may institute suits 
for tbe recovery of sums due to tbe society. 

(d) Tbe liquidator shall then proceed to determine 
tbe assets and liabilities of tbe society as they stood on 
tbe date, of tbe cancellation of its registration ; be aba, 11 
next determine tbe contributions to be made by tbe members 
and past members of tbe society, respectively, to tbe assets 
of tbe society. He shall also determine by what persons 
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and in what proportions the costs of the liquidation are to he 
home. 

The Madras Act empowers the liquidator to detemsine from time to 
twie the contributions to be made or remaining to be made. 

This removes the difficulty as to whether the liquidator may issue 
farther orders when his first distribution fails to bring in the assets. 

The costs of liquidation include the remuneration of the liquidator, 
which has priority of all other claims. 

Note, again, the omission of any reference to deceased members* 
estates. The United Provinces add : — He shall draw up a formal order 
noting the amount to be realised from each member or past member as a 
contribution and as cost of liquidation. The legal representative of a 
member or past member shall be liable only to the extent of the property 
of such member or past member which has come to their hands as such. 
Bengal inserts a rule : — ^The inter^t on deposits from non-mem hers and 
on loans shall run on the same rate as before from the date of liquidation 
to the date of refund or repayment of the principal. 

The Madras Act includes nominees, heirs or legal representatives of 
deceased members. 

(e) For the above purpose the liquidator may issue 
sununonses to persons whose attendance is required either 
to give evidence or to produce documents. He may compel 
the attendance of any person to whom a summons has been 
issued and for that purpose issue a warrant for his arrest. 

Note , — A liquidator should also have power to call general meetings 
from time to time. 

This power to summons extends not only to member-defaulters but 
also to their sureties, including non-members. 

The Madras Act empowers the liquidator to compel the production 
of any books, accounts, documents, securities, cash or other properties 
belonging to or in the custody of the society. 

if) Tlie liquidator shall send all such notices, smn- 
monses or warrants for service to the District or Snbdivisional 
Officer concerned. 

(g) The District or Snbdivisional Officer, upon receipt 
thereof, shall proceed as if such notices, summonses on 
warrants had been issued by bim and shall letom them to 
the liquidator with the record (if any) of the proceedings 
taken with regard thereto. 

Note , — ^Most Local Governments appear to agree that, on the 
cancellation of a society’s registration, the liquidator should be empowered 
to recover tho outstandings by summary procedure, and special legislation 
to this end has been enaot^ in several provinces (see notes to section 42) — 
accordingly in the United Provinces there is a : — ^The Begistrar may 

a copy of the order passed by the liquidator as finally approved by 
him to the 'collector of the district and ms&e a requisition to that officer 
to recover the amounts noted in it in the same manner as arrears of land 
revenue. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, etc., have a similar rule adapted to 
local conditions. 
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(A) The liquidator shall keep short notes of the de- 
positions of the persons thus sununoned to give evidence. 

(i) The liquidator shall then make an order noting the 
names of members and past members of the society and the 
amount to be realised from each as contributions under 
clause (5), sub-section (2) of section 42, and as costs of 
liquidation under clause (d) of the same sub-section. 

Note , — ^lu the United Provinces, the Registrar may issue instructions 
laying down the principles on which and the manner in which the contri- 
butions shall be determined, and the liquidator shall act according to 
these instructions. Any person affected by an order passed by the 
liquidator may make a' representation to the Registrar, who may then 
pass such orders as he thinks fft. 

{j ) This order together with all papers connected with 
'the liquidation shall be submitted to the Eegistrar for his 
approval, and he may, if he thinks fit, modify the order or 
refer it again to the liquidator for further enquiry or other 
action. 

jVofe.— In the United Provinces, the liquidator with this order must 
submit a list of the property of each member and past member and of the 
assets of the deceased members and past members. 

The liquidator of a company is subject to the control of the Court 
here and in rules (m) and (o) he is subject to the control of the Registrar, 
who performs many of the functions of the Court. 

{k) A copy of the above order as finally approved by 
the Eegistrar, accompanied, if necessary, by a list of the 
property of each member or past member against whom 
the decree will have to be enforced, shall be filed in the Civil 
Court, having local jurisdiction, be enforced as laid down 
in clause (a), sub-section (5) of section 42. 

Note , — ^It should be stamped as an application for execution [U. P* 
Manual, p. 30]. 

The Bombay Act, section 50 (5), and the United Provinces Rules 
empower a liquidator to compromise ^e claims of or against the society 
witii the sanction of the Registrar. 

(1) If the Civil Court is unable under the above order 
to recover the sums assessed against any member or members, 
the liquidator may frame a subsidiary order or orders against 
any other member or members up to the extent of the 
liability of each for the debts of the society. This subsidiary 
order or these subsidiary orders, as finally approved by the 
Ee^s^ar, shall be filed in the Civil Court having local 
jurisdiction for enforcement until the whole amount due 
from the members is realised. 

Note,-^As an alternative to the CiTil Courts, Provinces, which have 
enacted special legislation for summary recovery, have rules permitting 
resort to the certificate officer under t£e Public Demands Recovery Act. 
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(m) The liquidator shall submit to the Begistiai a 
quaxterl 7 report in such form as the Registrar may prescribe, 
shoTnng the progress made in the liquidation of the societies 
placed under Ms charge. 

S'ote,^The liquidator should maintain books recording his acfcioiis 
so as to comply -with this role and that in clause (o) below. In the United 
Provinces the Registrar may prescribe the books and cause them to be 
audited. 

(w) All funds in charge of the liquidator should be kept 
and deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank or with 
such other bank or person as may be approved of by the 
Registrar. 

’These funds should stand in the liquidator’s name. 

(o) After recovery of the dues of the society and the 
realisation of the contribution and costs of liquidation from 
the members and past members, the liquidator shall, 
after meeting the liabilities of the society, wind up the 
affairs of the society and submit a final report to the 
Registrar. 

Some provinces add:— 

(p) The appointment of a liquidator shall be published 
in the [provincial] Gazette. 

{q) No appeal shall lie from any order of the liquida- 
tor under section 42. 

Madras allows an appeal to the Registrar. 

The Registrar shall fiz the amoimt of the fee to be 
paid to the liquidator. 

This fee shall be included in the costs of liquidation,' 
which shall be payable out of the assets of the society in 
priority to all other claims. Bombay has a rule that 
when recovery is made by village dfficers, the liquida- 
tor may pay to such officers remuneration at the rate 
of one per cent, of the amount collected by such 
officers. 

At the conclusion of the liquidation a general meeting 
of the dissolved society shall be called at wMch the liquidator 
shall summarise the results of bis proceedings, shall point 
out the causes of the failure of the sodety and shall take a 
vote as to the disposal of any cash balance that may remain 
with him. 
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A liquidator may at any time be removed by the 
Registrar, and he shall, on such removal, be bound to hand 
over all the property and documents relating to the liquidation 
to such person as the Registrar may direct. 

Bombay has incorporated the most important rules 
in its new Act (see Appendix) but has rules in amplification 
as well. It prescribes that the books, etc., shall be destroyed 
by the Assistant Registrar after the expiry of two years from 
the date of the order cancelling registration. 

(3) The Local GrovemmeDt may delegate, 
subject to such conditions, if any, as it thinks fit, 
all or any of its powers to make rules under this 
section to any authority specified in the order of 
delegation. 

(4) The power to make rules conferred by this 
section is subject to the condition of the rules being 
made after previous publication. 

¥or provisions applying to such a condition see General 
Clauses Act, section 23. The authority must publish a draft 
in such manner aa the authority deems to be sufficient ; 
and with it a notice specifying a date on or after which the 
dr^t win be taken into consideration ; it shall consider any 
objection or suggestion which may be received before the 
date so^ specified. Publication in the Gazette of a rule, 
purporting to have been made in exercise of a power to 
make rules after previous publication, shall be conclusive 
proof that the rule has been duly made. 

(6) All rules made under this section shall be 
publi^ed in the local official Gazette and on such 
publication shall have effect as if enacted in this 
Act. 

Id. the United Provinces power to make rules under 
section 43 (2), clauses (h) and (i) has been delegated to the 
Registrar. So also in the Punjab, where he can in addition 
make rules under clause (o) prescribing for any society the 
n ^xiimitn loan which may be made to any member without 
his prior consent. These delegations save no time owing 
to laie necessity for following the procedure under clause 
(4) above and so Madras omits clause (3). Madras has an 
additio3ial clause All such rules shall be laid on the table 
of the Legislative Council 
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Miscellaneous. 

44. (1) AH sams due from a registered sociely Ry eryof 
or from an officer or member or past member of a Goyem™ ° 
registered society as such to the Government 
including any costs awarded to the Government 
under section 37, may be recovered in the same 
manner as arrears of land-revenue. 

Burma has “shall” for “may”. 

(2) Sums due from a registered society to 
Government and recoverable under sub-section (1) 
may be recovered, firstlAj, from the property of the 
society ; secondly, in the case of a society of which 
the liability of the members is limited, &om the 
members subject to the limit of their liability ; and 
thirdly, in the case of other societies, from the 
members. 

Burma ap|)lies this provision also to sums payable 
by order of a liquidator, on a requisition being made by 
the Eegistrar to the Collector; and further empowers 
Govranment to frame rules prescribing the remuneration 
which shall be payable to headmen or others employed to 
collect these sums which are recoverable in the same 
manner as arrears of land-revenue. 

In order to stimulate the movement originally it was 
decided that Government should provide a p^ of the 
capital of new societies. The loans were repayable m instal- 
ments and this section primarily refers to these. It applied 
thetakkavi rules to these loans. It will be noted that 
as an exception in favour of the crown, proceedings may 
be taken against members without the society bemg 
wound up. 

Under this section the costs of audit by a Government 
auditor may be recovered. 

Query: Cannot the sums be recovered from past 
■members ? 

Bombay adds the words “or past members” subject 
to the provisions as to two years in section 23 and Madras 
in clause (1) adds: former (f£cer....or deceased member, 
and in clause (2) adds: or the estates of deceased 
members. In both cases the liability is subject to sections 
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23 and 24 of tills Act (combined as section 25 of the 
Madias Act). 


Power to 45. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
soSm this Act, the Local (Jovermnent may, by special 
diSonsas ^ subject to Buch Conditions, 

tratira " ^ ^ impose, exempt any society from 

™ any of the requirements of this Act as to registra- 
tion. 


If the society were not registered it would not be a 
corporate body or enjoy the exemptions under section 28. 

This section and the next following are thus explained 
in the Government of India resolution : “ It was impossible 
to frame any set of general provisions which should cover 
all conceivable forms in which the principle of co-operation 
might usefully be applied for the benefit of small folk in 

India It was impossible to provide for all 

eventualities a general section has, therefore, 

been added which provides that the Local Government may 
permit any association whatever to be registered as a socieiy 
under the Act, and may exempt any society thus specially 
registered from any of its provisions, or may modify any of 
those provisions in their application to any such society. 
The position, therefore, stands as follows: — 


In the body of the Act have been included those 
provisions which it is believed will be suitable to the type 
of Co-operative Societies that is most Ukely to come into 
existence in this country, and these provisions will constitute 
the normal law, which will apply of its own force to these 
societies in general. But a Local Government will have an 
absolutely free hand to depart from or vary them, on condition 
only that it does so by special order m each case and after 
full consideration of the circumstances which justify the 
depsodnue. Of course, it is intended that this power should 
be exercised only on behalf of societies the aims of which 
are consonant with the objects which the Act is intended 
to promote. 


re- Government may, by general 

fsistered " or special order, exempt any registered society 
fp^rovi- a'Jiy of provisions of this Act or may direct 

domoithe sucb. provisions shall apply to such society 
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'with such modi&cations as may be specified in the 
order. 

E.g., the restrictions as to sbateholdings in section 5 
(under wMch examples are given). 

Unlike section 45 above, this section applies only to 
societies which have been registered. Bombay has the 
words “ society or class of societies,” and adds : provided 
that no order to the prejudice of any society shall be passed 
without an opportunity being given to such society to 
represent its case. 

The Oommittee consider that this power may be used 
where difficulty is experienced in raising sufficient share- 
capital for Central Banks. 

It may also exempt any registered society from the 
exemption as to income-tax (section 28} and should do this 
if a Central Bank for instance puts profit-making before its 
real object of faciUtatang the working of Co-operative 
Societies or if a society deals, with non-members, or 
limits unduly the number of its members [ef. section 
42 (2)]. 

Bombay supplies the instance of the Sanikatta Salt- 
workers’ Society. 

It may also modify the restriction as to residence in 
section 6 (1) (a). 

Punjab examples are exemption of Thrift Societies 
from section 33, and of an old regimental society from 
the obligation to put by 26 per cent, of profits to 
reserve. 


47. (1) No person otha than a registered Pr^won 
society shall trade or carry on business under any of tte word 
name or title of which the word “ co-operative ” is 
part without the sanction of the Local G-ovem- 
ment. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
apply to the use by any person or his successor in 
interest of any name or title under which he traded 
or carried on business at the date on which this 
Act comes mto operation. 
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Date : 1st March, 1912. The Punjah Co-operative 
TtaTiV Ltd. was registered before this date and has nothing 
to do with co-operation or the co-operative movement. 

Bombay and Burma repeat this word and so postpone 
the^date to 1925 and 1927 respectively, but Madras avoids 
this pitfall by a reference to the Act of 1912. 

There are, unfortunately, several instances of Eegistrars 
of Joint-Stock Companies in different provinces overlooking 
this section and registering ordinary companies with the 
word “co-operative” included in the name. 

The South African_ Acts of 1922 and 1924 compel all 
previously esdsting institutions to register under the new 
Act or omit the word “co-operative.” 

(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of 
this section shall be punishable with fine w^hich may 
extend to fifty rupees and in the case of a continuing 
offence with further fine of five rupees for each day 
on which the offencd is continued after conviction 
therefor. 

This is the only penal section provided for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and is directed against non- 
co-operators. 

[j^e word “ co-operative ” has been grossly misused in 
America, and many failures of poorly managed private 
joint-stocli: enterprises have been charged against the co- 
operative method, to its discredit of course. Every State 
should have a law prohibitmg the use of the word 
“ co-operative ” in the name of any legal coayoration unless 
that corporation is organised in conformity with these 
characteristic essentials of the Co-operative' Society.^ 


Indian 
Companies 
Act, 188S. 
not to 
apply. 


48 . The provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882, shaU not apply to registered societies. 

This is the basis of the whole Act. The companies 
Act is ^cn^rily a law governing organisations for pecuniary 
profit ; it is designed to meet the needs of capital In the 
early days, the Companies Acts of various countries were the 


‘Amerioan Commission. Obserroldons, Part I, p. 22. Wisoonsin 
and Nov Yoifc luve adapted tbis. 
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only Acts under wMch Co-operative Societies conldobtama 
legal status. As the number of societies increased, the law 
had to be altered to meet their requirements, and, in order 
to confine the new enactments to the societies it became 
necessary to attempt legal definitions of Co-operative 
Societies, some of which have been given in the first part of 
this booL 

But the Co-operative Societies Act is laigely based 
upon the Indian Companies Act, giving generally the powers 
of aCourttotheEegistrar. See notes to section The 

Indian Companies Act applies to all companies, associations, 
or partnerships for banhing or acquisition of gain of 10 and 
20 members respectively unless they are registered under 
this Act. 

For Indian Companies Act, 1882, now read Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, as corrected by Bombay, Burma and 
Madras Acts. 

“ The elaborate provisions of the Companies Act, 
however necessary in the case of combinations of capital 
on a large scale, ate wholly unsuited to societies of the kind 
it is desired to encourage. The first thing to be done (in 
starting Co-operative Societies) was to take them out of the 
operation of the general law on the subject and to substitute 
provisions speciafiy adapted to their constitution and objects 
[Government of India].” 

Exemption from the Companies Act carries with it 
exemption from payment of fees for registering various 
documents, balance-sheet, etc. The exemption does not 
extend to Co-operative Societies not registered under this 
Act. 

49 . Every society now existing wMch has been Sa^ of 
registered under the Co-operative Credit Societies 
Act, 1904, diall be deemed to be registered under 
this Act, and its by-laws shall, so far as the same 
are not inconsistent with the ^ress provisions of 
this Act, conidnue in force until altered or rescinded. 

Local Acts have to add: or under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1912. Madras adds a clause (2) : All appoint- 
ments, rules and orders made, notifications and notices issued 
and suits and other proceedings instituted under the said 
' Acts shall, so far as may be, be deemed to have been respec- 
tively made, issued and instituted under this Act 
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50 . The Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
1904, is hereby repealed. 

TEe Bombay, Buima and Madras Acts, of course, repeal 
the present Act as well. By so doing the societies in these 
provinces have inadvertently lost the privilege of acquiring 
land under the Land Acquisition Act, but Madras has a 
section 64 which runs ; AU references to the Co-operative 
Societies A^, 1912, occurring in any enactment made by 
any authority in British Inda and for the time being in 
force in the Presidency of Madras shall, in its application to 
the said Presidency, be constraeted as references to this 
Act. 
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BOMBAY ACT No. VII OF 1925. 

{First published, after having recdved the assent of the 
Governor-General, in the Bombay Government 
Gazette'^ on the ith December, 1925.) 


An Act to Gonsob'date and amend the law lelatiug to Co-operati7e 
Societies in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Whereas it is expedient further to facilitate the 
formation and working of Co-operative Societies for the 
promotion of thrift, self-help, and mutual aid among 
agriculturists and other persons with common economic 
needs so as to bring about better living, better business and 
better methods of production and for that purpose to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to Co-operative 
Societies in the Presidency of Bombay; and whereas the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General required by 
sub-section (3) of section 80-A of the Government of India 
Act has been obtamed for the passmg of this Act : It is c. si 
hereby enacted as follows:— 


L This Act may be called the Bombay Co-opera- Short title* 
tive Societies Act, 1925. 

2. This Act extends to the whole of the Presidency Extent, 
of Bombay. 

3. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant Definitions, 
in the subject or context— 

(a) “ by-laws ’’ means by-laws registered under this 
Act and for the time being in force and includes 
a registered amendment of such by-laws; 

(&) “ Committee ” means the Committee of Manage- 
ment or other directing body to whom the 
management of the afiairs of a society is 
entrusted ; 

(c) " Member ’ — s, 2 (c) of Act II of 1912 ; 

0 , OSA 18 
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(d) " Officer ”~aee s. 2 (d) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(e) “ Society ” means a society registered or deemed 

to be registered under this Act ; 

(/) “ Registrar see s. 2 (/) of Act II of 1912 ; 
(y) “ Rules ’—see s. 2 {g) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(h) (1) a “ Resource society ” means a society formed 
with the object of obtaining for its mmbers 
the credit, goods or services required by them ; 

(2) a “ Producers’ society ” means a society formed 

with the object of producing and disposing of 
goods as the collective property of its members 
and indudes a society formed with the object 
of the collective disposal of the labour of the 
members of such society ; 

(3) a “ Consumers’ society ” means a society formed 

with the object of obtaining and distributing 
goods to or of performing services for its 
members, as well as to other consumers and of 
dividing d.mong its members and customers in 
a proportion prescribed by the rules or by the 
by-laws of such society the profits accruing from 
such supply and distribution ; 

(4) a “Houdng society” means a society formed 

with the object of providing its members with 
dwelling houses on conditions to be determined 
by its by-laws ; 

(5) a “ General society ” means a society not falling 

under any of the four classes above mentioned. 

The Registrar shall classify all societies under one 
or other of the above heads and his decision shall be final. 

A sodefy formed with the object of facilitating the 
operations of any one of the above classes of societies shall 
be classified as a society of that class. 

A list of all such societies so classified shall be published 
annually in the Bombay Government Gazette. 

• Registration. 

4 8ees.ZofA(iII(fim. 

Sodettes 5. Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, 
a society whiffi has as its object the promotion of the economic 
tend. interesto of its members in accordance with co-operative 
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pmdplesj or a society established with the object of &cilita- 
ting the operations of such a society, may be registered 
under this Act with or without limited liabDify : 

Provided that, unless Government by general or special 
order otherwise directs — 

(1) the liability of a society of which a member is a 
society shall be limited : 

(2) the liability of a society of which the primary object 
is the creation of funds to be lent to its members, and of 
which the majority^ of the members -are agriculturists and of 
which no member is a registered society, shall be unlimited 
and the members of such a society shall, on its liquidation, 
be jointly and severally liable for and in respect of all 
obligations of such a society : 

Provided further that when the question whether the 
liability of a society is limited or unlimited has once been 
decided by the Registrar at the time of registration Ms 
decision shall be final. 


^ & Where the liability of the members of a society Restrictions 
is limited by shares, no manber other than a society shall— »n totere st 

(o) hold more than such portion of the share-capital of society 
of the society, subject to a maximum of one-fifth, as may 
be prescribed by the rules: or Maiffl 

(b) have or claim any interest m the shares of the society capitaT 
exceeding three thousand rupees : provided that if the 
society is a housing society a member may have or clnfm 
an interest in the shares of the society not exceedh^ 

Rs. 10,000. 


7. See s. ^ of Aa II of im. 

8. When any question arises whether for the purpose Power of 
of the formation, or registration or continuance of a society ^ s^ste ar^to 
under this Act a person is an amculturist or a non-agticul- trin ques-" 
turist, or whether any person is a readent in a town or 

village or group of villages, or whethar two or more villages 
shall be considered to form a group, or whether any person 
belongs to any particular tribe, class, caste or occupation, 
the question shall be decided by the Registrar, whose dedsion 
shall be final 


9. See s. 8 of Adt II cf 1912. 

10 . See 8. 9 of Act II of 1912. 

11 . See 8 . 10 of Act II of 1912. 
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12. Every society shall vithin a period of three mouths 
after the date fixed for making up its accounts for the year 
nnilAr the rules for the time being in force call a general 
meeting of its members. 

13. A special general meeting may be called at any 
riirift by a majority of the Committee and shall be called 
within one month — 

(1) on the requisition in writing of one-fifth of the 
members of the society, or 

(2) at the instance of the Eegistrar. 

14. A societymay, by a resolution of a general meeting 
and with the approval of the Registrar, change its name : 
but such change shall not af ect any right or obligation of 
the society, or of any of its members, or past members and 
any legal proceedings pending may be continued by or 
against the society under its new name. 

15. (1) iny two or more societies may, with the 
approval of the Eegistrar by a resolution passed by a three- 
fourths majority of the members present at a special general 
meetmg of each such society held for the purpose, amalgamate 
as a single society, provided that each member has had 
clear fifteen days’ written notice of the resolution and the 
date of the meeting. Such an amalgamation may be effected 
without a dissolution, gr a division of the funds, of the 
amalgamating societies. The resolution of the societies 
concerned shall on such ama l gamation be a sufficient 
conveyance to vest the assets and liabilities of the amalgama- 
ring societies in the amalgamated society. 

(2) Any society may by a resolution passed in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in sub-section (1) transfer its 
assets and liabilities to any other society which is prepared 
to accept them: 

Provided that when any such amalgamation or transfer 
of assets and liabilities involves the transfer of its liabilities 
by any society to any other society, it will not be made 
without giving three months’ notice to the creditors of 
both or all such societies: 

Provided further that if a creditor or creditors of any 
of the societies concerned objects or object to such amalga- 
mation or transfer of assets and liabilities and gives or give 
written notice to that efiect to the society or societies 
concerned one month before the date fixed for such amal- 
gamation or transfer, the amalgamation or transfer shall 
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not be made until the dues of such creditor or creditors 
hare been satisfied. 

16. (1) No amendment of the by-laws of a sociely toentoent 
shall be valid uritil approved by the resolution of a generd ^wsof a' 
meeting and registered under this Act, for which purpose a socie^. 
copy of the amendment shafl be forwarded to the 
Ee^trar. 

(2) If the Eegistrar is satisfied that any amendment 
of the by-laws is not contrary to this Act or to the rules, he 
may register the amendment. 

(3) When the Eegistrar registers an amendment of 
the by-laws of a society, he shall issue to the society a copy 
of the amendment certified by him, which shall be conclusive 
evidence that the same is duly r^tered. 


Eigks and liallMm oj members. 


^ 17. No person shall exercise the rights of a member of a 
society unless or until he has made such payment to the 
society in respect of membership, or acquired such interest 
in the society as may be prescribed by the rules or the 
by-laws of such society. 


No rights 
of member- 
sbip to be 
ezeridsed 
till due 
payments 
are made. 


18. (1) No member of any society shaE have more Votes of 
than one vote in its affairs, provided that in the case of an 
equality of votes the chairman shall have a casting 
vote. 


(2) A society which has invested any part of its funds 
in the shares of another society, may appoint one of its 
members to vote in the affairs of such other registered 
society. 


19. (1) The transfer or charge of the share or interest Restric- 
of a member in the capital of a society shall be subject to 
such conditions as to maximum holding as may be prescribed share or 
by this Act or by the rules. interest 

(2) A member shall not transfer any share held by 
him or his interest in the capital or property of any society 
or any part thereof unless— 

(a) he has held such share or interest for not less than 
one year; and 

(b) the transfer or charge is made to the society or to a 
member of the society or to a person whose application for 
membership has been accepted by the society. 
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20. Every society shall have an address registered 
in accordance with the rules, to which all notices and 
conununications may be sent, and shall send notice in writing 
to the Eegistrar of any change in the said address within 
30 days of such change. 

21. Every society shall keep open to inspection at 
all reasonable times at the registered address of the 
society— 

(o) a copy of this Act, 

(6) a copy of the rules governing such society, 

(c) a copy of the by-laws of such society, and 

(d) a register of its members. 

22. (1) The Eegistrar shall by himself or by some 
person authorised by him in writing by general or special 
order in this behalf audit the accounts of every society once 
at least in every year. 

(2) The audit under sub-section (1) shaU include an 
examination of overdue debts, if any, the verification of cash 
balance and securities, and a valuatiou of the assets and 
liabilities of the society. 

(3) The Eegistrar or other person auditing the accounts 
of any society shall have free access to the books, accounts 
and vouchers of such society and shall be allowed to verify 
its cash balances and securities. 

The Directors, Managers, and other ofiicers of the society 
shall furnish to the Eegistrar or other person appointed to 
audit the accounts of a society all such information as to its 
transactions and working as the Eegistrar or such person 
may require. 

(4) The Eegistrar and every other person appointed 
to audit the accounts of a society shall have power, when 
necessary— 

(t) to summon at the time of his audit any officer, agent, 
servant or member of the society who he has reason to believe 
can give valuable information in regard to any transaction 
of the society or the management of its afiairs, or 

(») to require the production of any book or document 
relating to the affairs of any cash or securities belonging 
to the society by the officer, agent, servant or member in 
possession of such book, document, cash or securities. 
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PrwU^es 0/ sodelies. 

23. See s. 18 0/ Act 11 af 1912. • 

24. Subject to any prior claim of Gk)Teniment in prior claim 
respect of land-revenue or any money recoverable as land- society, 
revenue or of a landlord in respect of rent or any money 
recoverable as rent, 

(а) any debt or outstanding demand owii^ to a society 
by any m^ber or past member shall be a first charge 
{%) upon crops or other agricultural produce raised in whole 
or in part with a loan taken from the society by such member 
or past member, and {ii) upon any cattle, fodder for cattle, 
agricultural or industrial implements or machineiy or raw 
materi^ for manufacture or workshops, godown or place 
of business, supplied to or purchased by such member or 
past member in whole or in part from any loan whether in 
money or goods ^ven him by the society ; 

Provided that nothing contained in this clause shall 
affect the claims of any bom fide purchaser or transferee 
for value without notice of any such crops or other agri- 
cultural produce, cattle, fodder for cattle or raw materials for 
manufacture or workshops or agricultural or industrial 
implements; and 

(б) any outstanding demands or dues payable to a 
housing society by any member or past member in respect 
of rent, shares, loans, or pmnhase money or any other rights 
or amounts payable to such society shall be a first cl^ge 
upon his interest in the immoveable property of the society. 

25. See s. 20 of Act 11 0/ 1912. 

26. See s. 21 of Act 11 of 1912. 

27. (1) On the death of a member of a society suchT^ferof 
society may within a period of one year from the death of 

u nnli member transfer the share or interest of the deceased member, 
member to a person or persons nominated in accordance 
with the by-laws of the society. If duly admitted a member 
of the society, in accordance with the rules or the by-laws 
of the society, or, if there is no person so nominated, to such 
person as may appear to the Committee to be the heir or 
legal representative of the deceased member if duly elect^ 
a member of the society, or may pay to such nominee, heir 
or legal representative, as the case may be, a sum representing 
the value of such member’s share or mterest as ascertainett 
in accordance with the rules or by-laws : 
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Provided that such nominee, heir or legal representative, 
as the case may be, may require that payment shall be made 
by the society within one year from the death of the member 
of the value of th.e share or interest of such member as- 
certained as aforesaid. 

(2) A society shall subject to the provisions of section 
25 and unless prevented by an order of a competent court pay 
to such nominee, heir or legal representative, as the case 
may be, all other moneys due to the deceased member from 
the somely. 

(3) All transfer and payments made by a society in 
accordance with the provisions of this section shall be valid 
and effectual against any demand made upon the society 
by any other person. 

28 . See s. 23 of Jet II of 1912. 

29 . See s. 24 of Jet II of 1912. 

30 . See s. 26 of Jot II of 1912. 

31 . (1) A copy of any entry in any book, register or 

list r%ularly kept in the course of business in the possession 
of a society shall, if duly certified in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the rules, be admissible in evidence of the 
existence of the entry and tiiall be admitted as evidence of 
the matters and transactions therein recorded in every case 
where, and to the same extent to which, the original entry 
would, if produced, have been admissible to prove such matters. 

(2) In the case of such societies as Government by 
general or special order may direct no officer of a society 
shall in any legal proceedings to which the society is not a 
party be compelled to produce any of the sociely’s books, 
the contents of which can be proved under sub-section (1), 
or to appear as a witness to prove the matters, transactions 
and accounts therein recorded, unless by order of the Court 
or a Judge made for special cause. 


AdmissS)!- 
Bty of 
COPY of 
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32 . See s. 27 of Act II of 1912. 

33 . (1) The Govemor-GenenJ. in Council, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, may, in the case of any sofiely or 
class of sodeties, remit the income-tax or super-tax payable 
in respect of the profits of the society, or of the dividends 
or other payments received by the members of the society 
on account of profits or in respect of interest on securities 
held by the sodety. 
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(2) The -Local Government by notification in the Bombay 
Government Gazette may, in the case of any society or 
class of societies/ remit^ 

[а) the stamp-duty with which, under any law for the 
time being in force, instruments executed by or on behalf 
of a society or by an officer or member and relating to the 
business of the society, or any class of such instruments or 
awards^ of the Eegistrar or arbitrators under this Act are 
respectively chargeable; and 

(б) any fee payable under the law of registration and of 
court fees for the time being in force. 


33A. With such safeguards as may be prescribed Government 
by rules in this behalf Government may give loans to societies 
or guarantee the payment of interest on debentures issued guarantee 
by them. 


Property and funds of societies. 

34 (1) Except with the general or special sanction Restrictions 
of the Eegistrar a society shall not make a loan to any person on loans, 
other than a member. 

(2) Save with the sanction of the Eegistrar, a society 
with unlimited liability shall not lend money on the security 
of moveable property. 

(3) Government may, by general or special order, 
prohibit or restrict the lending of money on mortgage of 
immoveable property by any society or class of societies. 

35. See s, 30 of Act II of 1912. 

36. Consumers’, Producers’ and Housing Societies may Restrictions 
to the extent permitted by their by-laws trade with persons transaottons 
who are not members, hut the transaction of a Eesouice with non- 
society with persons other than members except as provided “lembers. 
under section 34 or 35 shall be subject to such prohibitions 

and restrictions, it any, as Government may by rules prescribe, 

37. A society may invest or deposit its funds— investment 

1 0^ funds. 

(a) in the Government Savings Bank; or 

(5) in any of the securities specified in section 20 
of the Indian Trusts Act, 1882; or 

(e) in the shares or on the security of any other society, 
provided that no such investment shall be made in the shares 
of any society other than one with limited liability ; or 
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(1) with any bank or person carrying on the business 
of banking approved for this purpose by the Eegistrar ; or 

(e) in any other mode permitted by the rules. 

38 . ITo society shall pay a dividend to its members 
at a rate exceeding 10 per cent. 

39 . (1) Every society which does or can derive a 
profit from its transactions shall maintain a reserve fund. 

(2) In the case of a Eesource or Producers’ society at 
least one-fourth of the net profits of the society each year 
shall be carried to the reserve fund and in the case of any 
other society at least one-tenth of the net profits of the 
society each year shall be carried to the reserve fund, and 
such reserve fund may be used in the business of the society 
or may be invested, subject to the provisions of section 37, 
as Government may by general or special order direct, or 
may, with the previous sanction of Government, be used 
in part for some public purpose likely to promote the 
objects of this Act or for some purposes of provincial or 
local interest. 

40 . Subject to the provisions of section 38 the balance 
of the profits of a society after making the prescribed provision 
for the reserve fund may, together virith any available profits 
of past years, be distributed among its members, and in the 
case of Consumers’ and Producers’ societies, also among 
persons who are not members, to the extent and under the 
conditions prescribed by the rules or by the by-laws of such 
societies, provided that:— 

(a) in the ease of a Eesource society on a basis of un- 
limited liability in which the members do not hold shares, 
no distribution of profits shall be made without the general 
or ^edal order of Government in this behalf ; and 

(h) in the case of a Eesource society on a basis of 
unlimited liabilily in which the members hold shares, no 
such distribution of profits shall be made until 10 years 
from the date of Kgistration of the society have elapsed. 

41 . Any society may establish a provident fund for 
its memb^ out of contributions from such members in 
accordance with by-laws made by the society in this behalf 
and may contribute to such provident fund from its net 
profits, after the prescribed payments have been made to 
the reserve fund, provided that such provident fund shall 
not be used in the business of the society but shall be invested 
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under the provisions of section 37 ; and provided further, 
that no part of such provident fund shall be considered as an 
asset of the society. 

42 * With the approval of the Bombay Central Co- Contribu- 
operative Institute and after the payments prescribed by 
sub-section (2) of section 39 have been made to the reserve purpose, 
fund, any society may— 

(а) set aside a sum not exceeding 20 per cent, of its 
net profits, and 

(б) utilise from time to time the whole of such sum in 
contributing to any public or co-operative purpose, or to a 
charitable purpose as defined in section 2 of the Charitable 
Endowments Act, 1890 (VI of 1890). 


43 . (1) The Eegistrar may of his own i motion by inquiry by 
himself or by a person duly authorised by him in writing B-egistrar. 
in this behalf hold an inquiry into the constitution, working 

and financial condition of a society. 

(2) The Eegistrar shall hold such an inquiry as is 
contemplated in sub-section (1) of this section 

(а) on the requisition of a society, duly authorised by 
rules made in this behalf to make such requisition, in respect 
of one of its members, such member being itself a society, 

(б) on the application of a majority of the Committee 
of the society, 

(c) on the application of one-third of the members of 
the society, 

(3) All officers and members of the society whose affairs 
are investigated shall furnish such information in their 
possession in regard to the affairs of the society as the 
Eegistrar or the person authorised by the Eegistrar may 
require. 

(4) The result of any inquiry under this section shall be 
communicated to the society whose affairs have been 
investigated. 

44 . (1) The Eegistrar may, on the application of a inspection 
creditor of a society, inspect or direct some person authorised 

by him by order in writing in this behalf to inspect the society, 
books of the society: # 

Provided that— 

(a) the applicant satisfies the Eegistrar that the debt 
is a sum then due, and that he has demanded payment 
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thereof and has not received satisfaction vvithin a reasonable 
time; and 

{b) the applicant deposits with the Registrar such 
sum as security for the costs of the proposed inspection 
as the Registrar may require. 

(2) The Registrar shall communicate the result of any 
such inspection to the creditor. 

45 . Where an inquiry is held under section 43 or an 
inspection is made under section 44 the Registrar may 
apportion the costs, or such part of the costs as he inay 
think ri^t, between the society, the members or creditor 
demanding the inquiry or inspection, the officers or former 
officers, and the members or past members of the society. 

Provided that— 

(a) no order of apportionment of the costs shall be 
made under this section unless the society or persons liable 
to pay the costs thereunder has or have been heard or has 
or have had a reasonable opportunity of bemg heard; 

(h) the Registrar shall state in writing under his own 
hand the grounds on which the costs are apportioned. 

46i Any sum awarded by way of costs under section 45 
may be recovered, on application by the Registrar to a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place where the person 
from whom the money is claimable actually and voluntarily 
resides, or carries on business, by the distress and sale of any 
moveable property within the limits of the jurisdiction of 
such Magistrate belonging to such person, and such Magis- 
trate ^all proceed to recover the same in the same manner 
as if it were a fine imposed by himself. 

Id^uidatim and arbitration. 

47 . If the Registrar, after an inquiry has been held 
under section 43 or after an inspection has been made under 
this section unless the society or persons made by three-fourths 
of the mmbers of a society present at a special general 
meeting, called for the purpose or of his own motion, in the 
case of a society that has not commenced working, or has 
ceased working, or possesses shares or members’ deposits 
not exceeding Rs. 500, is of opinion that the society ought 
to be wound up, he may issue an order directing it to be 
wound up, and when necessary, may appoint a liquidator 
for the purpose and fix his remuneration. 
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48 . Where it is a condition of the registration of a society 
society that it shall consist of at least ten membecs ■who are 
majors, the Eegistrar may by order in writing direct the if member- 
society to be wound up, if at any time it is proved to his 
satisfaction that the membership has been reduced to less ° 

than ten such members. 

49 . When the affairs of a society for which a liquidator Effect of 
has been appointed under section 47 have been wound up, 

or, where no liquidator has been appointed, after two months registra- 
from the date of an order under section 47, or after confirma- 
tion of such order in appeal, the Eegistrar shall make an 
order cancelling the Eegistration of the society, and the 
society shall be deemed to be dissolved from the date of 
such order. 

so. A liquidator appointed under section 47 shall Powers of 
have power with the sanction of the Eegistrar to do all or 
any of the following things 

(а) pay any class or classes of creditors in full ; 

(б) make any compromise or arrangement with credi- 
tors or persons claiming to be creditors or having or alleging 
themselves to have any claim, present or future, whereby 
the society may be rendered liable ; 

(c) to compromise all calls or liabilities to calls and 
debts, and liabilities capable of resulting in debts and all 
claims, present or future, certain or contingent, subsisting 
or supposed to subsist, between the society and a contri- 
butory or alleged contributory or other debtor or person 
apprehending liability to the society and all questions in 
any way relating to or affecting the assets or the winding- 
up of the society on such terms as may be agreed and take 
any security for the discharge of any such call, liability, 
debt, or claim and give a complete discharge in respect 
thereof; • 

(d) from time to time to determine the contribution 
to be made or remaining to be made by the members or 
past members or by the estates or nominees, heirs or legal 
representatives of deceased members or by^ any officer, to 
the assets of the society, such contribution including debts 
due from such members or persons; 

(s) to institute and defend suits and other legal proceed- 
ings on behalf of the society in the name of his office ; 

if) to issue requisitions under section 59 upon the 
Collector for the recovery as arrears of land-revenue of any 
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Power of 

Registrar 

to assess 

damage 

agalDst 

delinquent 

promoters, 

etc. 


sum ordered by bim to be recovered as dues from members 
or as a contribution to the assets of the society or to the 
cost of liquidation ; 

(g) to get disputes referred to arbitration ; 

(h) to investigate all claims against the society and 
subject to the provisions of this Act to decide questions of 
priority arising out of such claims, and to pay rateably 
according to the amount of such debts, the surplus it any 
beii^ applied in payment of interest from the date of liquida- 
tion at a rate to be fixed by the Eegistrar and not exceed- 
ing the contract rate ; 

(s) to determine by what persons and in what pro- 
portion the cost of the liquidation shall be borne ; 

(j ) to give such directions in regard to the collection 
and distribution of the assets of the society as may appear 
to him to be necessary for winding-up the afiairs of the 
society ; 

{k) to fix the time or times within which creditors 
shall prove their debts and claims or be included for the 
benefit of any distribution made before those debts or ckims 
ate proved ; 

(1) to carry on the business of the society so far as may 
be necessary for the beneficial winding-up of the same : 

Provided that no liquidator shall determine the contri- 
bution, debt or dues to be recovered from a past member or 
the representative of a deceased member unless opportunity 
has been given to such past member or to such representative 
to answer the claim. 

50A. (1) Where, in course of the winding-up of a society, 
it appears that any person who has taken part in the organi- 
sation or management of the society or any past or present 
cha i rman, secretair, member of the ma, paging committee or 
officer of the society has misapplied or retained or become 
liable or accountable for any money or property of the society' 
or has been guilty of misfeasance or breach of trust in rela- 
tion to the society, the Begistrar may, on the application of 
the liquidator or of any creditor or conteibutory, examine into 
the conduct of such person and make an order requiring him 
to repay or restore the money or property or any part there- 
of^ respectively with interest at such rate as the Begistrar 
thi^ just or to contribute such sum to the assets of the 
society by way of compensation in regard to the misappli- 
cation, retain^;, misfeasance or breach of trust as the Begis- 
trar thinks just. 
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(2) This section shall apply notwithstanding that the 
act is one for which the ofiender may be ciiminally respon- 
sible. 

51 ; Save in so far as is expressly provided in this Bar of suit 
Act no civil court shall take cognisance of any matter in winding- 
connected with the winding-up or dissolution of a society ^scduHon 
under this Act and when a winding-up order has been made matters, 
no suit or othac legal proceeding shall lie or be proceeded 
with against the society except by leave of the Registrar 
and subject to such terms as he may impose. 

52 . After all the liabilities including the paid-up share- Disposal of 
capital of a cancelled society have been met, the surplus surplus 
assets shall not be divided amongst its members but they 

shall be devoted to any object or objects described in the 
by-laws of the society and when no object is so described to 
any object of public utility determined by the general meeting 
of the society and approved by the Registrar or they may in 
consultation with them either be assigned by the Registrar 
in whole or in part to any or all of the following 

(а) an object of public utility of local or communal 
interest ; 

(б) a charitable purpose as defined in section 2 of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890; 

(o) the Bombay Central Co-operative Institute, or 
may be placed on deposit with a Central Co-operative Bank 
un^ such time as a new society with similar conditions is 
registered when with the consent of the Registrar such 
surplus may be credited to the reserve fimd of such new 
society. 

53 . Where the society directed to be wound up is a Surplus 
housing society, its assets, both moveable md immoveable, 

abftll for the purposes of winding-up or dissolution of the sode^ 
society jointly vest, subject to all rights and equities, in 
three persons of whom one shall be nominated by the 
Registrar, one shall be nominated by the said Society m 
a general meetmg specifically called for the purpose and 
one shall be nominated by the Bombay Central Co-oppi^e 
Institute. Such persons shall, for the purpose of winding- 
up or dissolution of the Society be Joint Liquidators and 
aliftll have all the powers of a liquidator under this Act. 

They may, with the sanction of the R^istaur, continue the 
working of the society, or may, subject to his sanction and in 
consultation with the mmnbers of the society in a general 
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meeting, reconstruct the society or may sell ofi the premises 
of the society to the best advantage of all interests concerned, 
and when all the liabilities of the society are met may dispose 
of the surplus assets of the society if any, as provided in 
section 52. 

Arijltration. 54 If any dispute touching the business of a society 
arises between members or past members of the society or 
persons clftimiTig through a member or past member or 
between members or past members or persons so claiming 
and any ofidcer, agent, or servant of the society or between 
the society or its committee any officer, agent, member or 
servant of the society, it shall be referred to the Registrar for 
decision by ‘himself or his nominee, or if either of the parties 
so desires, to arbitration of three arbitrators who shall be 
the Registrar or his nominee and two persons of whom one 
shall be nominated by each of the parties concerned. 

A dispute shall include claims by a society for debts 
^ or demands due to it from a member or past member or the 

heirs or assets of a past member whether such debts or 
demands be admitted or not. 

Provided that if the question at issue between a society 
and a claimant, or between different claimants is one involving 
complicated questions of law and fact, the Registrar may, 
if he thinks £t, suspend proceedings in the matter until the 
question has been tried by a regular suit instituted by one of 
the parties or by the society. If no such suit is instituted 
within sk months of the Registrar’s order suspending 
proceedings the Registrar shall take action as laid down in 
paragraph 1 of this section. 

55. "Where a dispute has been referred to the Registrar 
award. under section 64 or to arbitration under clause (^) of section 
50, the Registrar or his nominee or the arbitrators, as the 
case may be, if satisfied on inquiry or otherwise, that a party 
to such arbitration with intent to delay or obstruct the 
execution of any award that may be made— 

(a) is about to dispose of the whole or any part of 
his property, or 

(5) is about to remove the whole or any part of his 
property from the jurisdiction of the Registrar, 
my unless adequate security is furnished direct the condi- 
tional attachment of the said property ; and such attachment 
shall have the same efiect as if mde by a competent Civil 
Court. 
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58, Any party aggrieved by any decision of iiie Appeal 
Eegiatrar’s nominee made under section 64 or an order 
passed under section 66 by the Eegistrar’s nominee or arbitrator, 
arbitrators may vritbin one month of the date of the award 
or order appe^ to the Eegistrstr and the Eegistrar shail 
decide the appeal himself. 

57. An order passed in appeal under section 66 shall Finality of 
be final and condusive. The award of the arbitrators or a 
decision by the Eegistrar or his nominee under section 64 

shall not be liable to be called in question in any civil or 
revenue court. 

58. Wherever in this Act it is provided that thePej'^ersto 
Eegistrar or person duly authorised by general or qiecial atte£oe. 
order in writing by the Eegistrar in this behalf ahall hold an 
inquiry under section 43 or shall make an inspection under 

section 44 or shall wind up a society or shall arbitrate, such 
Eegistrar, or person autWsed, as the case may be, shall 
have the power to summon and enforce the attendance of 
witnesses induding the parties interested or any of them and' 
to compel them to give evidence, and to compd the produc- 
tion of documents by the same means and as far as possible 
in the same manner as is provided in the case of a civil court 
by the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

59. (1) Every order passed by a liquidator under Money how 
section 50, or by the E^istrar or his nominee or arbitrators '^®oovere(i. 
on disputes referred to him or them under dause {g) of section 

60 or under section 54, every order passed in appeal under 
section 56 and every order passed by Government in appeal 
against orders passed under sections 60 and 54 shall, if not 
carried out, be executed— 

{a) on a certificate tigned by the Eegistrar or a liquidator 
by any dvil court in the same manner as a decree of such 
court; or 

(h) according to the law and undm the rules for the time 
beii^ in force for the recovery of arrears of land-revenue, pro- 
vided that any application for the lecov^ in such manner 
of any such sum shall be made to the Collector and sTiall be 
accompanied by a certificate signed by the Eegistrar or by 
an Assistant Eegistrar to whom the said power has been 
ddegated by the Eegistrar. 

( Jote.— Eule 37A says “ When recov^ of arbitration 
awards is made by village officers the Eegistrar shall have 
power to order the expenses of such recovery to be paid out 

c, CSA 19 
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of tlie funds of the societ 7 or by such paxty or parties m 
default as he may think ht according to a scale laid down 
by the E^trar.”) 

(2) ■R'hen the property attached in ezecution of an order 
referred to in sub-section (1) cannot be sold for want of 
buyers, the same may be handed over to a society with the 
previous consent of the Eegistrar on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon between the Collector and the 
said society. 


(fences. 


Offences. 60, It shall be an ofience under this Act if— 


Default by (o) a society with a working capital of Ks. 50,000 or 
offloMOT officer or member thereof fails without any 

member, reasonable excuse to give any notice, send any return or 
document, do or allow to be done anything which the society, 
officer or member is by this Act required to give, send, do or 
allow to be done: or 


Wlllul (h) a society or an officer or a member thereof wilfully 

deSuit by refuses to do any act or to furnish any information 

a sodety,^ required for the purposes of this Act by the Registrar or other 
etc. person duly authorised by him in writing in this behalf : or 


\WIful 
tumlsbing 
of false 
information 

Dis- 
obedience 
of sum- 
mons, re- 
quisition or 
order. 


(c) a society or an officer or member thereof wilfully 
makes a false return or furnishes false information : or 

(d) any person wilfully or without any reasonable excuse 
disobeys any summons, requisition or lawful written order 
issued under the provisions of this Act or does not furnish 
any information lawfuEy required from him by a person 
authorised to do so under the provisions of this Act. 


Penalty for society, officer or member of a society or 

offeno^ other person ^ty of an offence under this Act for which no 
not otb^ penalty is espressly provided herein shall be liable to a fine 
yldeater i^ot exceeding Es. 50. 

ProMbittcn person other than a registered society shall, 

of tbe use without the sanction of Grovemment, trade or carry on busi- 
woM“ CO- ■‘“I™® ti*l® of the word “ co- 

operative." operative ” or its vernacular equivalent forms part : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall apply to the 
use by any person or his successor in interest of any name 
or title uMffl which he traded or carried on business at the 
date on which this Act comes into operation. 
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(2) "RTioever contravenes the provisions of this section 
shaU be punishable vith fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees and in the case of a continuing offence with further 
fine of five rupees for each day on which the offence is continued 
after conviction therefor. 

63. (1) No court inferior to that of a Presidency, Magis- Cognizance 
trate or a Magistrate of the first class shall try any offence offences, 
under this Act. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, every offence under this Act. Rball, 
for the purposes of the said Code, be deemed to be non- 
cognisable. 

(3) No prosecution under this Act shall be lodged 
without the previous sanction of the Eegistrar, which shall 
not be given except after hearing the party concerned. 


Afpeds and reoimn. 

64. An appeal against an order or decision of or Appeals, 
sanctioned by the Eegistrar under sections 10, 16, 46, 47, 

50, 60A or 64 may be made by any party aggrieved or 
affected by the order or decision to Grovemment within 
two months of the date of the communication of the 
order. 

64A. The Government and the Eegistrar may call for Power of 
and examine the record of any inquiry or the proceedings of 
any officer subordinate to them for the purpose of satisfying Regietm 
themselves as to the legality or propriety of any decision or 5® 
order passed and as to the regularity of the proceedings of SS of°*'* * 
such officer. If in any case, it shall appear to the Govern- S&ordlnate 
ment or the Eegistrar that any decision or order or^u'^ass 
proceedings so called for should be modified, annulled or 
reversed the Government or the Eegistrar, as the case may 
be, may pass such order thereon as to it or him may 
seem fit. ■ ' ' 


65. (1) All sums due from a society or from an officer Recovery 
or member or past member of a society as such to Govern- gj 
ment, may be recovered according to idle law and under the ^ 
rules for the time being in force for the recovery of arrears 
of Land-revenue. 
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(2) Sums due from a society to Government and 
recoverable under sub-section (1) may be recovered, firstly, 
from the property of the society ; secondly, in the case of a 
society of which the liability of the members is limited, 
from the members or past members subject to the limit of 
their liability ; and, thirdly, in the case of other societies, ' 
from the members or past members. 

(3) The liability of past members shall in all cases be 
subject to the provisions of section 28. 

6& Sees, of Ad 11 of 1912. 

67. Government may, by general or special order to be 
published in the Bombay Government Oaxette, exempt 
any society or class of societies from any of the provisions of 
this Act, or may direct that such provisions sh^ apply to 
such society or class of societies with such modifications as 
may be ^ecrfied in the order ; provided that no order to the 
prejudice ot any society shall Be passed without an oppor- 
tunity being given to such society to rqiresent its 
case. 

68. The provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
sha ll not apply to societies, registered under this Act. 

69. Every Co-operative Society registered outside the 
Bombay Fremdency, which has or establishes a branch or 
place of business in the Bombay Presidency shall, within siz 
months from the commencement of this Act or from the 
establishment of such branch or place of business, file with 
the Begistrar a certified copy of the by-laws and amendments 
and, if these are not written in the English language, a 
certified translation in English thereof, and shall submit to 
the Begistrar such returns and information as ace submitted 
by similar societies in the Bombay Presidency in addition 
to those submitted to the Begistrar of the province where 
it is registered. 


76. No suit shall be instituted against a society or any 
of its ofiGicers in respect of any act toucmng the busiaess of the 
society until the espfration of two months next after notice 
in vmting has been delivered to the Registrar or left at his 
office, stating the cause of action, the name, description 
and place of residence of the plaintifE and the relief which he 
claims ; and the plaint shall contain a statement that such 
notice has been so delivered or left. 
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71. (1) Government may, for the ■whole or any part nm ps 
of the presidency and for any society or class of societies, 
make rmes to carry out the pnrposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular and -without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing po'wer. such rules may— 

(®)> {?>)» (c) and (d) as in Act II of 1912 ; 

(e) provide for ascertaining the value of a deceased 
member’s share or interest; 

if), {g), (h) and (i) as in Act II of 1912 ; 

(j) pro'vide for the persons by whom and the form in 
which copies of documents or entries in books of societies 
may be certified, and for the charges to be levied for the 
supply of such copies; 

{k) as in Act II of 1912 ; 

(l) as in (o) Act II of 1912 ; 

(m) prescribe the prohibitions and restrictions subject 
to which societies may trade with persons who are not 
members ; 

(n) and (o) as in (jj) and (g) of Act U of 1912 ; 

M prescribe the conditions under which profits may be 
distriWted to the members of a society and the Tnaximum 
rate of dividend which may be paid by societies; 

(g) prescribe the procedure to be followed in presenting 
and disposing of appeals; 

(r) provide for securing that the share-capital of any 
society shall be variable in such a wa;^ as may be necessary 
to secure that shares shall not appredate in value and that 
necessary capi'tal shaU be available for the society as required. 

(s) provide that persons qualified under the by-laws 
of a society shall not be exclude from membership without 
due cause; 

(t) prescribe the procedure to be followed by a 
liquidator appointed under section 47 ; 

(«) prescribe the mode of appointing an arbitrator or 
arbitrators and the procedure to be followed in proceedings 
before the Eegistrar or such arbitrator or arbitrators and 
for filing and levying the expaises of dete r m itan g the dispute ; 

(«) pro'vide for the issue and service of processes and , 
for proof of service thereof; 

(w) provide for the ■writing off of bad debts; 

(a;) as in (e) of Act II of 1912 ; 
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{y) provide for the withdrawal and expnlsion of members 
and for the payments to be made to them and for the liabilities 
of past memWs ; 

(?) provide for the nomination of a person to whom 
the interest of a deceased member may be paid or transferred ; 

(oa) prescribe the cases in which an appeal shall lie 
from the order of a liquidator appointed under section 47 • 

(55) provide for the inspection of documents in the 
Eegistrar’s office and the levy of fees for granting certified 
copies of the same; 

(ec) prescribe the procedure to be followed for the 
custody of property atteched under section 55 ; 

(dd) provide for the payment of contributions at such 
rates and subject to such conditions as may from time to 
time be i)rescribed by Co-operative Sodeties to any provident 
fund wmch may be established for the benefit of officers 
and servants employed by them ; and 

(ee) prescribe the period and terms under which 
Government aid maf be given to Co-operative Sodeties and 
the terms under which the Government may guarantee the 
pajmmt of interest on debentures issued by registered 
sodeties. 

^ (3) Government may, subject to such conditions if any, 
as it thinks fit, delegate all or any of its powers to make 
rules undfflc this section to any authority specified in the 
order of delegation. 

(4) The power to make rules conferred by this section 
is subject to the condition of the rules being made after 
previous publication. 

(5) The rules so made shall be laid on the table of the 
Bombay Legislative Council for one month previous to the 
next session thereof and shall be liable to be rescinded or 
modified by a resolution of the said Council tabled at its 
next session. 

Saying of _ 72* (1) Every sodety now existing which has been 
Mci& registered under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
X of 19M, 190 ^. or under the Co-operative Sodeties Act, 1912, shall be 
II of 1912. deemed to be registered under this Act, and its by-laws 
shall, so far as the same are not mconsistent with the express 
provisions of this Act, continue in force until altered or 
rescinded. 
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^ (2) M appointments, rules and orders made, 
notifications and notices issued and suits and other proceed- 
ings instituted, under the said Acts shall, so far as may be, 
be deemed to have been respectively made, issued and 
instituted under this Act. 

73. The enactments specified in the Schedule are hereby Repeal, 
repealed in so far as they apply to the Bombay Presidency 
to the extent specified in the fourth column of the said 
Schedule. 


SCHEDUIE. 


(See section 73.) 


Year. 

Ko. 

Short title. 

Bstent"of 

repeal. 



Acts of the, Govemor’^General 
in CounoiL 


1912 

n 

The Co-operatiye Societies 
Act, 1912. 

The whole. 

1920 

xxxvm 

The BevoMou Act, 1920 

So much as re- 
lates to Act n 
of 1912. 



Act of th Governor of 
Bombay in OouncU, 


1920 

I 

The Bombay Land-Eevenue 
Code (Amendment) Act, 
1920. 

The whole. 
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BURMA ACT No. VI OF 1927. 


Passbd bt the Le&isutive CotnsioiL. 

(Beeekei the assent of His ExeeUency ike Governor on the 18M 
Fdmiary, 1927, and of His Excellenay the Governor- 
General on the ith May, 1927, and published in the Bumm 
Gazette of the Uh June, 1927.) 


An Act to eonsoliilate and amend the lair telating to Co-opetative 
Societies in Burma. 

Webbeas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the 
law reUti^ to Co-operatiTe Societies in Burma ; And 'WTiereas 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General under suh- 
section (3) of section 80A of the Government of India Act 
has been obtained to the passing of this Act ; It is hereby 
enacted as follows : — 


Short title (1) This Act may be called the Burma Co-operative 

and extent. Societies Act, 1927 ; and 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma. 

Definitions. 2. In this Act, unless there is anytlung repugnant in 
the subject or context— 

{a) " by-laws ” means the registered by-laws for the 
time being in force ; 

(5) “ Committee ” as in Act II of 1912 ; 

(c) a sodety is said to be “ limited ’’ where the liability 
of its members for the debts of the society in 
the event of its liquidation is declared by its 
by-laws to be limited (a) to the amount payable 
on the diares respectively held by the members, 
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or (6) to such amount as tie members may res- 
pectively undertake to contribute to tie assets 
of the society ; 

(d) (Meet ” as in Act n of 1912 ; 

(e) “ Co-operative Society” means a society registered 

under this Act ; 

{/) “Eegistrar ” as in Act 11 of 1912; 
ig) “ Rules ” as in Act II of 1912. 


^ 3. Subject to the proviaons hereinafter contained, a Regtstra- 
sociely which has as its object the promotion of the economic 
in^Mts of its members in accordance with co-operative 
principles, or a society established with the object of fedlitat- 
iu^ the operations of such a society, may be registered under 
this Act. 

4 (1) No person other than a Co-operative Society 
shall, without the sanction of the Local Government, trade the word 
or carry on business under any name or titie of which the “ 
word “ co-operative ” or its vernacular equivalent, is part ; ‘ 

provided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to the 
use by any person or Lis successor in interest of any name 
or title under which he lawfully traded or carried on business 
at the date on which this Act comes into operation. 

(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub-section 
(1) shall be punishable with fine which may extrad to fifty 
rupees and in the case of a continuii^ ofience with further 
fine of five rupees for each day on which the offence is con- 
tinued after conviction therefor. 


5. Every society now existing which has been registered Sa^ of 
under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 1904, or thea^Jelfs. 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, shall be deemed to be X of 1904, 
registered under this Act, and its by-laws shall, so far as the ^ ° 
same are not inconsistent with the express provisions of this 
Act, continue in force until altered or rescinded. 


6. Cf. section 46, Act II of 1912. 


7. Cf. sedion 46, Act II of 1912. 


Power to 


from provi- 
sions of 
the Act. 


exempt C 
operattve 
Societies 


Power to 
exempt 
Booleues 
from oontS- 
tlonsas 
to registra- 
tion. 
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Indian 
Companies 
Act, 1913, 
not to app' 
VIIf‘ 


8, Cf. section 48, Act 11 of 1912. 


The Regis- 9 * The Local Government may appoint a person to be 
trar. Registrar of Co-operative Societies for the whole of Burma 
or any portion of it, and may appoint persons to assist such 


:ar. 

LiabiUty of 10. Unless the Local Government, by general or special 
stte 3 .°* directs- 

(а) a society shall be lettered as “ limited ” if any 

of its members is a society; 

¥ < 

(б) no society shall be registered as limited if its objects 

include the creation of funds to be lent to its 
members and the majority of its members are 
agriculturists, none of the members being a 
society; and 

(c) no society shall be registered as limited by shares 
unless its by-laws prescribe that no member, 
other than a Co-operative Society as member,, 
shall hold more than one-fifth of the share- 
capital of the society, or have any interest 
in the shares of the society exceeding one 
thousand rupees. 

HsSmtvto ^ society is registered as limited the word 

be set forth ™ited ” or the vernacular equivalent shall be stated as 
in name of the last word of the name of the society wherever the name 


society. 


appears. 


nf SSlitSf T. 71 ^^ Every application for the registration of a society 
Son!^ shall conform to the following requirements:— 

(а) the application shall be accompanied by a copy 

of tile proposed by-laws of the society which 
shall state the objects of the society; 

(б) where aR the applicants are individuals they 

shall include at least ten persons, who there- 
by undertake to become members of the 


(c) every one of the applicants who is an individual 
shall be above the age of eighteen years; 

(<f) where the objects of the society include the creation 

^ members and where 

all the applicants are individuals, all the 
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applicants shall reside in the same town or 
■mage or in the same group of villages, provided 
that the Registrar may consent to registration 
on the ground that the applicants are of the 
same tribe, class, caste or occupation; 

(e) the application shall be signed by every one of the 

applicants who is an individual and by a person 
duly authorised on behalf of every society 
which is an applicant ; 

(f) the application shall be presented to the Re^trax, 

and the applicants shall furnish to him all 
such information about the society as he may 
require. 

13. The Registrar shall decide all questions as to Power of 

whether any apphoation conforms to the requirements ° 

section 12 and whether the objects of the society are in onrlaln 
accordance with section 3. aucHiions. 

14. If the Registrar is satisfied that the application noBistmUon 
and the proposed by-laws are in order he shall, unless for itoHof.™**'* 
reasons given to the applicants he secs fit to refuse, register 

the society with such by-laws, and shall issue to the applicants 
a certificate of registration which shall be conclusive mlcnco 
that 'all the requirements of this Act and the rules in respect 
of registration have been complied ■with. 

15. (1) Every amendment of the by-laws of a Co- Atnondment 
operative Society (whether by way of canceUation, addition 

or alteration) shall be forwarded by the society to thesoolol'y. 
Registrar who shall, if such amendment is in order, register 
the amendment and issue to the society a copy thereof 
certified to be duly registered ; provided that the Registrar 
may, for reasons given to the society, refuse to register the 
amendment. 

(2) No amendment of any by-laws shall be valid until 
its registration is so certified. 


16. No person shall exercise the rights of a member Member not 
of a Co-operative Society unless or until he has made such rfehte u|f® 
payment to the society in respect of membership or acquired duo py- 
such interests in the society, as may be prescribed by the ’ 
rules or by the by-laws of such society. 
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Votes of 17. Each member of a Co-operative Society shall have 
members, gg ^ member in the afiairs of the society. 

Provided that a Co-operative Society which is a member of 
any other Co-operative Society shall have as many votes as 
may be prescribed by the by-laws of such other society, and 
may, subject to such by-laws, appoint any number of its 
members, not exceeding Idie number of such votes, to exercise 
its voting power. 


Sbares or 
interest not 
liable to 
attachment, 
m of 1909. 
V of 1920. 


18. Cf. section 21, icf II of 1912. 


Nomination 19. If the by-laws of a Co-operative Society so provide 
fram^ any member of the society may nominate a person by name 
or designation to whom on such member’s death his share 
or interest shall be transferred and any money due to him 
from the society shall be paid. 


Disposal of 20. 'When any member of a Co-operative Society dies 
injteMsUla Conunittee may transfer his share or interest to the 
deceased ' nominee, if any nominated in accordance with section 19, or 
member, jf tjjg existence and residence of such nominee cannot be 
ascertained by the Committee or for any other reason such 
transfer cannot be made without unreasonable delay, the 
Committee may transfer such share or interest to any person 
who (notwithstanding the absence of probate, letters of, 
administration or succession certificate) appears to the 
Committee to be entitled to possession of such share or 
interest as part of the estate of the deceased member; 
provided always that the transferee shall be a person who is 
qualified to be the toansferee of such share or interest in 
accordance with section 27 ; (b) if the nominee nominated in 
accordance with section 19 or the person appearing to be 
entitied as aforesaid is not qualified in accordance with 
section 27 to be the transferee of the share or interest of the 
deceased member ; (i) in the case of a limited society the 
Committee shall pay to the nominee, orto thepersonappearing 
to be entitled as aforesaid, the value as determined in acco^ 
dance with the rules of the share or interest of the deceased 
member, and shall transfer the said share or interest to another 
person qualified m acrardance with section 27 to be the 
transferee of the said share or interest on receiving 
from such person the value thereof ; (u) in the case of an 
unlimited society the Committee shall pay to the nominee 
or the person appearing to be entitled as aforesaid the value 
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detennined in accordance with the rules of the said share or 
interest. 

21 . When a member of a limited Co-operative Society Dteoosal 

bemgltself a Co-operative Society is ordered to be wound up oT a 

under section 46, or section 46, and a liquidator has boon member 
appointed under section 47, the value of the share or interest 

of the society ordered to be wound up shall on the application 
of the Hquidator be paid to him and the share or interest 
shall be transferred by the Committee to another per^n or 
Co-operative Society, qualified in accordance with section 27 
to be the transferee on receiving from such person or society 
the value aforesaid. 

22 . All moneys due from a Co-operative Society to a Disposal 
deceased member other than payments in respect of his Sue to ii 
share or interest in the society shall be paid to the pwson doooMOjl 
nominated in accordance with section 19 provided that if no o’tlmr than 
person has been so nominated or if the existence or resldonoi' share or 
of the nominee cannot be ascertaiuod by the Committee s 

if for any other reason payment caimot be made to him 
without unreasonable delay the Committee may pay such 
moneys to any person appearing to the Committee to Is* 
entitled to possession of the money as part of the estate (»f 
the deceased member. 

23 . When a member of a Co-operative Society isDIsnosjil 
expelled or resigns in accordance with the rules or tho by-laws jnSMt Hr 

' of the society or when a member becomes insano exiiclled, 

(а) in the case of a limited society tho Committee orimmim 

shall transfer his share or interest to anotlier 
person qualified in acoordanoo with si'ction 27 
to he the transferee, on payment to tho member 
who is expelled or resi^ or to the guardian 
of the member who becomes insane of tlie 
value, determined in accordance with the. 
rules, of tho said share or interest ; 

(б) in the case of an unlimited society the Committee 

ma;y either transfer the said member’s slum! 
or interest to another person qualified under 
section 27 to be the transferee on payment of 
the value thereof to the expelled or resigned 
member or the guardian of Iho insano member 
or, if the by-laws so provide, may pay to tho 
Mid member or guardian the value, determined 
iu accordance with the rules of tho said sliaxo 
or interest. 
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Application 
01 Govern- 
ment 
Savings 
BanXsAct. 

V of 1873. 


Discharge 
of persons 
from 
liability. 


Liability 
of members. 


Bestric- 
tions on 
transfer of 
share or 
interest. 


24. Subject to the provisions of sections 20 , 21 , 22 
and 23 , if any person to whom any money is due from a 
Co-operative Society dies or is a minor or becomes insane 
or otherwise incapable of managing his afiairs the provisions 
of the Government Savings Banks Act, 1873 , shall apply 
mutatis rmOavidis to the payment of such money and the 
powers conferred by that Act upon the secretary or any 
officer empowered under section 4 of that Act shall be 
exercised by the Committee of the society. 

25. When any transfer or payment is made in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 20 , 21 , 22, 23 or 24 the society 
and all persons shall be discharged from all liability to make 
such transfer or payment. 

25. (1) The liability of the members of every Co- 
operative Society for payment of the debts of the society 
on its dissolution shall be joint and several but subject, in the 
case of a limited society, to such limitation of amount as 
shall be provided by the by-laws. 

(2) Subject to any limitation of liability existing at the 
date of dissolution, persons who have ceased to be members 
of a Co-operative Society shall, for a period of two years retam 
their liability as members : Provided that a past member 
shall not be liable to contribute in respect of any debts of the 
society which can be satisfied by contributions from present 
members, or in respect of any debt contracted after he ceased 
to be a member. 

( 3 ) The estate of a deceased member shall be liable in 
like manner, and subject to the same restrictions, for a 
period of one year from the time of his decease. 

27. Ko transfer or mortgage by a member of his share 
or interest in a Co-operative Society shall be valid unless— 

(а) he has held such share or interest for not less than 

one year ; and 

(б) transferee or mortgagee is a member of such society 

or a person whose application for membership 
has been accepted, or is another society; 
and 

(c) the transferee or mortgagee is not prohibited feom 
holdi^ such share or interest by the provisions 
of this Act or the rules or the by-laws of the 
society relating to the maximum amount of a 
member’s hold^. 
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IhAies of soeielies. 

^ 28. Every Co-operative Society shall have an address, MiriMs ot 
registered in accordance with the rules, to which all uotioes 
and_ communications may bo sent, and shall send to tin* SopiiitlcH. 
Registrar notice of every change thereof within thirty days 
of such change. 

29. Every Co-operative Society shall keep open to c«ri.Y ei' 

inspection free of charge at all reasonable times at the ^|'™> 
registered address of the society— dpen to 

(а) a copy of this Act. 

(б) a copy of the rules governing such society, 

(e) a copy of the by-laws of such society, and 
(d) a register of its members. 

30. (1) Bver^ Co-operative Sotacty sliall causi^ its ac- awHI. 
counts to be audited once at least in every year by a persoti 
authorised iu this behalf by the Registrar, by special or 
general order. 

(2) Every audit shall include an ejcamination of over- 
due debts, a verification of tlie existoice of cash balances and 
securities, and a valuation of the assets ami lialnlititw ttf l.lie 
society. 

(3) The auditor shall^ have a right of aeccsfi to nil 
books, papers, and things in the possession or power of tJic 
society for the purposes of such audit and may cull upon 
any officer, ag^t, servant or member of the society to furnish 
such information and to render such assistonce as may i)c 
reasonably required for the purpose of such audit. 

(4) If_ any person fails to furnish information or 
renda assistance as required by sub-section (3) ho slwll, on 
conviction by a Magistrate of the first class, be liable to a 
fine of rupees two hundred in respect of such default. 


Pmikges of Co-opmlm iSoeictm. 

31. Cf. section 18, Act U of 1912. 


32, Cf. seetAon 20, 4c{ 11 of 1912. 


Cii-(incra« 

tlvu, 

SOBlctlcs 
to bo liinlles 
corjwpnto. 


Cltarge SD(i 
Bot-flir tn 
mpoBt of 
Rliares or 
interuitof 
momber. 
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Admlsslbl- 33. (1)' A copy of any entry in* any book, regite or 
of^ooiment ^ legnlarly kept in the course of business in the possession 
or entry as of a Co-operative Society shall, if certified in such nianner 
evidence, as may be prescribed by the rules, be admissible in evidence 
of the existence of the document or entry. 

(2) In the case of such Co-operative Societies as the 
Local Government by general or special order may direct, 

. no o&er of a society shall in any legal proceedings to which 
the society is not a party be compelled to produce any of 
the society’s books, the contents of which can be proved 
under sub-section (1), or to appear as a witness to prove the 
matters, transactions and accounts therein recorded, unless 
by order of the Court or a Judge made for ^eoial cause. 

34. Cf. section 27, Act 11 of 1912. 


35. Cf. section 28 (2), Ad 11 of 1912. 


Exemption 
from com- 
Dulsory 
registration 
of instru- 
ments relat- 
ing to 
shares and 
debentures 
of Co-opera- 
tive Soeiehr. 
XVoflQOS. 


Power to 
exempt from 
stamp-duty 
and regis- 
tration- 
fees. 


Restrictions 36. Cf. section 29 (1) and (3), 
on loans. 

Restrictions 37. A Co-operative Spoiety shall receive deposits and 
borrow- loans from persons who are not members only to such extent 
and under such conditions as may be prescribed by the rules 
01 by-laws, and^^all in respect of such deposits or loans 
make such provision for the maintenance of fluid resource 
as the Eegistrar may, by^general or special order in this 
. behalf, prescribe. 

Restrictions 38. Cf. sectiow 31, Act II of 1912. 

on other . 

transactions 

with non- 

memhers. 

Investment 39- Cf. section 32, Act II of 1912. 
of funds. 

II of 1882. 
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40 , No part o£ the funds of a Co-operative '^"Stcicty shall m^t 

bo divided by way of bonus or dividend or othcrwisiv.ariuoni,^ (livliiiMiby 
its members: ^ 

Provided that after at least one-fourth of tlio not profits 
in any year have been carried to a reserve fund, payments 
from the remainder of such profits and from any profits of 
past years available for distribution may bo made amoii^^ 
the members to such extent and under such conditious as 
may be prescribed by the rules or by-laws : , 

Provided also that in the case of a Co-oj)erativ(j Bociiity 
wliich is not limited no distribution of profits shall bii inuthi 
without the general or special order of the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf. 

41 , Of. section 34, Act ll of 1011 

iiiitii' 

1 III' IHUIl. 

Inspediou of ajfam. 

42 . (1) The Registrar may of liis own motion liy hiiii’ nuniiry iiy 
self or by a person duly autlioris(>(l by him in writiiig'iii I Ids 

behalf hold an inq[uiry into the wmstilaitioii, working anil 
financial condition of a Co-opi'nitive HocU‘l.y. 

(2) The Registrar shall hold siieli an (Mii|uiry as is 
contemplated in sub-seetion (Il- 
ls) on the application of a majority ol the (lommitlcc 

of the society; 

(6) on the application of not less than oue-thlrd of 
the members of the society. 

(3) All officers and members of the siKUoty wlnwe affairs 
are investigated shall famish sack information in tln-ir 
possession in regard to the affairs of tlio society as tin' 

Registrar or the person authorised by the Registrar nmy 
require. 

(4) The result of any inquiry under this section shall fie 
communicated to the society whoso affairs have bemi 
investigated. 

43 . Of. s$otion 36, jlot II of 1912. insiieriioi) 

of tmiiks uf 

Initt'tiled 

sorUdy, 

_ 44 "Where an inquiry is held under section 42, or an OisUnf 

inspection is made under section 48, the Registrar may ***'1***^' 

0, OSA 20 
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apportion the costs, or such part of the costs as he may 
thmk right, between the society, the members or creditor 
demanding the inquiry or inspection, the officers or former 
officers, and members or past members of the society. 

Liquidatm and dissohUitm, 

Wlnding-up. 45. (1) K the Eegisttar, after an inquiry has been 
held under section 42 or after an inspection has been made 
under section 43 or on receipt of an application made by 
three-fourths of the members of a Co-operative Society, is of 
opinion that the society ought to be dissolved, he may order 
the sociely to be wound up. 

(2) Any member of a Co-operative Society may, within 
two months from the date of an order made under sub-section 
(1), appeal from such order. 

(3) Where no appeal is presented within two months 
from the making of an order for the winding-up of a Co- 
operative Society, the order shall take effect of the expiry 
of that period. 

(4) Where an appeal is presented within two months, 
the order shall not take effect until it is conffimed by the 
appellate authority. 

(6) The authority to which appeals under this section 
shall lie shall be the Local Government ; provided that the 
Local Government may by notification direct that appeals 
shsfi lie to such other authority as may be specified in the 
notification. 

tTOdlng-up 46 . In the case of a Co-operative Society of which all 
meSbers “leiDkers are individuals, ^e Eegbtrai may order the 
are less society to be wound up if at any titnft it is proved to his 
man ten. satisfaction that the number of the members has been 
reduced to less than ten. 

Liqulclatton. 47 . (1) Where the Eegistrar has passed an order 
under section 45, or section 46 for the winding-up of a Co- 
operative Sotiety, he may forthwith appoint a competent 
person to_ be liquidator, and such person notwithstanding 
anything in section 45 relating to the time when the order 
forwindmg-up sh^ take effect shall have power to take 
immediate possession of all assets belonging to the society, 
and of all books, records and other documents pmtoining 
to the business thereof and to carry on the business of the 
society so far as may be necessary for the beneficial 
winding-up of the same. 
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(2) A liquidator appointed under sub-section (1) sliall, 
as soon as the order of winding-up takes eftect, have 
power— 

(а) to institute and defend suits and otlicr leg^ 

proceedings on behalf of the society by his 
name or office ; 

(б) from time to time to determine the debts payable 

and the contribution to be made or remaining 
to be made by the members or past members 
or by the estates or nominees, heirs or legal 
representatives of deceased members or by 
any officer, to the assets of the society. In 
the ease of a society which is not limited such 
contributions shall be determined at the 
discretion of the liquidator both as to the 
persons who shall be called upon to pay and 
the amounts which they shall pay, but withotit 
prejudice to any right of contribution iunongst 
themselves ; 

(c) to investigate all claims against the society, and, 

subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
decide questions of priority arising Is'twcen 
claimants ; 

(d) to determine by what persons and in what 

proportions the costs of the liquidation arc to 
be borne ; 

(e) in the case of a society which is a member of a 

Co-operative Society established with the 
object of guaranteeing sums borrowed by 
Co-operative Societies which are its memh(fra, 
to determine, in accordance with the by-laws 
of such guaranteeing society, at any stage 
of the proceedings, the amounts which the 
other members of such guaranteeing society 
^all severally contribute towards tlio discharge 
of the debts guaranteed by it. 

(3) Subject to any rules, a liquidator appointed undex 
this section shall, in so far as such powers are necessary fur 
carrying out the purposes of this section, have power to 
summon and enforce the attendance of witnesses and to 
compel the production of documents by the same means 

pd (so fer as may be) in the same manner as is provided V of 1908, 
in the case of a Civil Court under the Code of Civil Procedure, 

1908 . 
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Dissolution. 


Jniisdietton 
of Civil 
Courts. 


Enles. 


(4) Where an appeal from any order made by a liquidator 
under this section is provided for by the rules, it shall lie 
to the Court of the District Judge. 

(5) Orders made under this section shall, save as provided 
for by section 51, on application, be enforced as follows : — 

(o) when made by a liquidator, by any Civil Court 
having local jurisdiction in the same manner 
as a decree of such Court; 

(6) when made by the Court of the District Judge 
on appeal, in the same manner as a decree 
of such Court made in any suit pending therein. 

48 . (1) The Begistrar may cancel an order for the 
winding-up of a Co-operative Society in any case where, in 
his opinion, the society should continue to exist. 

(2) In any other case the Begistrar shall after considering 
the final report of the liquidator, if any has been appointed, 
order the registration of the society to be cancelled, and 
thereupon the society shall cease to exist as a corporate body. 

49 . Save in so far as is hereinbefore expressly provided 
no Civil Court shall have any jurisdiction in respect of any 
matter connected with the dissolution or winding-up of a 
Co-operative Society under this Act. 

Bdes. 

50. (1) The Local Government may, for the whole 
or any part of Burma and for any Co-operative Society or 
class of Co-operative Societies, make rules to cany out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, such rules may— • 

(a) to (e) as in (a) to (e) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(f) provide for general and special meetings of the 

members and for the procedure at such meetings 
and the resolutions to be passed at, and the 
powers to be exercised by, such meetings; 

(g) as in (g) of Act II of 1912 ; 

{h) prescribe the accounts and books to be kept by a 
Co-operative Society and provide for the audit 
of such accounts and the charges, if any, to be 
made for such audit, and for the periodical pub- 
lication of a balance-sheet showing the assets 
and liabilities of a society ; 
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(i) ^presoriTie the returns to he submitted by a Co-opera- 
tive Society to the Registrar and provide for 
the persons by •whom and the form in which 
such returns shall be submitted ; 

(J) provide for the persons by whom and the form in 
which copies of entries in boots of Co-operative 
Societies may be certified, and for the charges 
to be levied for such copies ; 

(k) as in (k) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(l) provide that any dispute touching the business of 

a Co-operative Society between members or past 
members of the society or persons claiming 
through a member or past member or between 
a member or past member or persons so claim- 
ing and the Committee or any officer shall be 
referred to the Registrar for decision or, if he 
so directs, to arbitration, and prescribe the 
mode of appointing an arbitrator or arbitrators 
and the procedure to bo followed in jiroeoed- 
ings before the Registrar or suoli arbitrator or 
arbitrators, arid the enlorcemont of tho deci- 
sions of the Registrar or the awards of arbitra- 
tors; 

(m) provide for the mode in which tho value of tho 

share, or interest shall he ascertained for tho 
purposes of sections 20, 21 and 23 and for tho 
nomination of transferees under section 19 ; 

{«) to (j) as in (o) to (r) of Act 11 of 1912 ; 

(r) subject to the provisions of section 4-5, determine 

in what cases an appeal shall lie from tho orders 
of the Eegistrar and prescribe tho procedure 
to he followed in presenting and disposing 
of such appeals ; 

(s) prescribe the procedure to he followed by a 

liquidator appointed under section 47, and tlio 
oases in which an appeal sliall lie from tho 
order of such liquidator ; and 

(<) prescribe the remuneration which shall bo payable 
to headmen or others omjployed to collcot sums 
recoverable under section 51 in the same 
manner as arrears of land-iovcnuo. 

(3) The Local Government may ddogato, subject to such 
conditions, if any, as it thinks fit, all or any of its powers to 
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make rules under this section to any authority specified in 
the order of delegation. 


(4) The power to make rules conferred by this section is 

•iiil 11* J f > ■ * - 


publication. 

(5) All rales made under this section shall be published 
in the Gazette. 


Recovery of 51 . (1) All sums due from a Co-operative Society or 
GOTmment officer or member or past member of a society as 

‘ such to the Government, and all sums awarded as costs under 
section 44, or payable by order of a liquidator under section 
47, shall be recovered in the same manner as arrears of 
land-revenue on a requisition being made by the Eegisttar, 
to the Collector. 

(2) Sums due from a Co-operative Society and recover- 

• able under sub-section (1) may be recovered, firstly, from the 
property of the society and, secondly, in the case of a society 

• of which the liability of the members is limited, from the 
members subject to the limit of their liability and, in the 
case of other societies, from the members. 

Repeal. 52 . The enactments specified in the Schedule are 
hereby repealed in so far as they apply to Burma to the 
extent specified in the fourth column of the said Schedule. 

Schedule. 


EnactmeKts repealed. 
(See section 52.) 


7e&r. 

No. 

Short title. 

Extent of 
repeal. 

1912 

n 

The Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1012. 

The whole. 

1920 

xxxvm 

The Devolutioa Act, 1920. 

So much as re- 
lates to Act 11 
ol 1912. 
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MADRAS ACT No. VI OF 1932. 

Passed by the Legislative Council on Madras. 

(Recmei t^ie assent of the Governor on the Qlh May, 1932, 
and that of the Governor-General on the ICtft June, 1932 ; 
tJie assent of the Governor-General was first ptMished 
in the “ Fort St. George Gazette ” on the f)th J uly, 1932. ) 


An Act to conaolidato and amend the law relating tn Co-opertilivo 
SocietieB in the PiCHidcney of Madras. 

Whereas it is ewedient futthor to fiicilitiito tlio forma- 
tioR and working of Cfo-oporatlvo SooictioH for the promotion 
of thrift, self-help and mutual aid among agrlculturistR aud 
other persons with common economic needs ho as to bring 
about better living, better business and better methods of 
production and for that purpose to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to Co-operative Societies in the Presidency 
of Madras. 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General has boon obtained to the passing of this Act ; it is 
hereby enacted as follows 


1 . (1) This Act may be called the Madras Co-operative Short title 
Societies Act, 1932. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Presidency of Madras. 


2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in Oellnitloiui. 
the subject or context- 

fa) “ by-laws asm Act H of 1912 ; “ By-laws.” 

(6) “ Committee ” as m Act 11 of 1912 j •• Oommlt- 

* tee." 
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“ Kn^eins (c) " Financing bank ” means a registered society the 
main object of -which is to lend money to other 
registered societies ; 

“ Member.” « Member ” as in Act II of 1912 ; 

“ Ofttoes.” (ej « Officer ” includes a president, vice-president, 

chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, assistant 
secretary, treasurer, member of committee, and 
any other person empowered under the rules 
or the by-laws to give directions in regard to 
the business of the society ; 

society ” as in Act II of 1912 ; 

<4ety.’’ ' 

“ Regis- (g) “ Registrar ” as in Act II of 1912. 

iraPa 

“ Rules.” (h) “ Rules ” as in Act II of 1912. 

Registraiion. 

^e Regis- 3, The Local Government may appoint a person to be 
Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies for the Presidency of 
Madras or any portion of it and may appoint persons to 
assist such Eegistrar, and may, by general or special order, 
confer on any such persons all or any of the powers of a 
.Eegistrar under this Act. 

Societies 4 Subject to the provisions of this Act a society 

bere^™^ which has as its object the promotion of the economic 

terel interests of its members in accordance with co-operative 
prindples, or a society established with the object of 
facilitating the operations of such a society, may be 
registered under this Act -with or -without limited liability ; 

Provided that unless the Local Government by general 
or special order otherwise directs— 

_ (t) the liability of a society of which a member is a 
registered society shall be limited ; and 

(w)_ the liability of a society of which ■ the primary 
object is the creation of funds to be lent -to its members, 
and of which the majority of the members are agricul- 
turists, and of which no- member is a registered society, 
shall be unlimited and the members of such a society 
shall, on its li(}uidation, be jointly and severally Uable 
for andin respect of all its obligations. 
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5. (1) Subject to the proviso to section d and to any 
rules made in this behalf, a re^tistexed society may, witli 
the previous sanction of the Kegistrar, change its liability 
from limited to unlimited or from unlimited to limited : 

Provided that— 

(1) the society shall give notice in writing of its intention 
to change its liability to all its memboxs and creditors ; 

(w) any member or creditor shall, notwithstiuiding 
any by-law or contract to the contrary, have the option of 
withdrawing his shares, deposits or loans, as the ens(‘ may be, 
within tlireo months of the service of sued notuw. on him and 
the change shall not take effect until all such cla ims have been 
satisfied; and 

(wi) any member or creditor, who (bx's not exiwnse 
his option within the period aforesiiid, shall ln^ deemed to 
have assented to the change. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the proviso 
to sttb-scctioii (1) the cliange sliall bike ell'ect at once if 
all the members and cri'dilors assent lliereto. 

6. ^ Where tlie liability of the meinbers of a> 

is limited by shares, no nieniher other tban a registtavd ,,fini.(nii|.p 
society sliall— "(s"';ieiy 

* Wllll llllll- 

{a) hold mote, than such portion of I he slmre eiipitiil leil ItilillHy 
of tlie society, Hulijei-t to a iniisiinum of one* (vipinii', 
fifth, as may he prescribed by tin* rules ; or 

{h) have, or claim any iiitercst in the sliiires of tin* 
society, exceeding one tliousnnd rupees. 

7. (p No society, otlier thiiii a society of which a (ioiniiiioim 
member is a registered society, shall he registen*d 

this Act which does not consist of at least ten persons who 
have attained the age of majority and, wliere the object 
of the society is the creation of fiiuils to he lent to its 
members, unless such pwsons — 

(b) reside in the same, town or village or in the samu 
gronj) of villages ; op 

(6) save wlierc the, Ik’gistrar otlierwise din*ets, an* 
members of the same tribe, cIush, caste or 
occupation. 

(2) TJio wor(l_ " limited ” shall be the last word in the 
i^Aot limitwl liability regist<*ri*tl under 
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8. AsinAet II of 1912. 


9. Asin Act II of 1912. 


10. If the Begistiar is satisfied that a society has 
coJnphed with the provisions of this Act and the rules and 
that its proposed by-laws are not contrary to this Act or to 
the rales, he may register the society and its by-laws. In 
case of refusal, an appeal shall lie to the Local Government 
within two months from the date of the issue of tlie order of 
refusal by registered post. 

11 . As m Act II of 1912. 


12. (1) No amendment of the by-laws of a registered 
society s^ll be valid until the same has been registered 
under this Act, for which purpose a copy of the amend- 
ment shall be forwarded to the Begistrar. 

(2) If the Begistrar is satisfied that any amendment 
of the by-laws is not contrary to this Act or to the rules, 
he may register the amendment. In case of refusal, an 
appeal shall lie to the Local Government within two months 
from the date of the issue of the order of refusal by registered 
post. 

(3) When the Begistrar registers an amendment of 
the %-laws of a registered society, he shall issue to the 
society a copy of the amendment certified by him, 
which diaE be conclusive evidence that the same is duly 
registered. 

13 . (o) (1) Any registered society may, at a mooting 
of its general body specially called for the purpose of 
which at least seven clear days’ notice shaU be given to 
its members, resolve to divide itself into two or more 
societies. The resolution (hereinafter in this sub-section 
referred to as the preliminary resolution) shall contain 
proposals for the division of the assets and liabilities of 
the society among the new societies into which it is pro- 
posed to divide it and may prescribe the area of opera- 
tions of, and specify the members who will constitute, 
each of the new societies. 
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(2) (i) A copy of the preliminary resolution shall he 
sent to all the members and creditors of the society. • 

(ii) Any member of the society majr, irntwithstaiuling 
any by-law to the contrary, by notice given to the society 
within a period of three months from his receipt of the 
preliminary resolution, intimate his intention not to bocimie 
a member of any of the new societies. 

{Hi) Any creditor of the society may, notwitiistaiiding 
any agreement to the contrary, by notice given to tlic society 
within the said period, intimate his intention to dennuul a 
return of the amount due to him. 

(3) After the _ o:^ir}' of three months from the re- 
ceipt of the preliminary resolution by .all tluj inenibc'rs 
and creditors of the society, a meeting of tlie geiu'cal body 
of the society, of which at least fifteen clear days' tiotie'e 
shall bo given to its mejnbers, shall be conv<me(l for <!on- 
sidering the preliminary resolution. If, at such meeliiig, 
the preliminary resolution is confirmed by a n'solution 
passed by a majority of not liw than two-thirils of the 
members prc.sent, either without eliunges or with siieli 
cJianges as, in the o]iinion of tin" Registrar, are not 
inati'rial, he may. subject to the provisions of (•limse 
(5) and soetioii 10, register the new Hoeieti(‘s and tin* by-laws 
thereof. On such registration, tin' n'gist rat ion of t lie ohi 
society shall be deemed to have been cnneelled. 

The. opinion of tlm Registrar as to whether the 
changes made in the iirelimiuary n'solution are or are not 
material shall bo final and no apj)eal shall lie Iherefroru, 

(4) At the meeting referred to in clause (3) provi- 
sion shall be made by another resolution for-- 

(*) the repayment of the share capital of all tlu' ineiuluTs 
who have given notice under sub-clause (nV) of clause (2) ; 
and 

(m) the .satisfaction of the. claims of all the ori'dilors 
who have given uotico under auh-<!luuHe [Hi) of clause (2) : 

Provided that no member or creditor shall be entitled 
to saoh repayment or satisfaction until the preliminary 
resolution is confirmed as provided in clause (,3), 

(6) If, within sucli time as the Registrar eoiisulers 
reasonable, tho shave capital of the members niferred to 
in claiiso (4:)_ is not repaid or the claims of the creditors 
referred to in that clause, aro not satisfied, the Registrar 
may refuse to rogistor the new socicthss. 
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(6) The registration, of the new societies shall be a 
sufficient conveyance to vest the assets and liabilities of 
the original society in the new societies in the manner 
specified in the preliminary resolution as confirmed under 
clause (3). 

(6) (1) Two or more registered societies may, at 
meetings of their respective general bodies ^ecially called 
for the purpose of which at least seven clear days’ notice 
shall be given to their respective members, resolve to 
amalgamate into one society. This resolution is herein- 
after in this sub-section referred to as the preliminary 
resolution. 

(2) {i) A copy of the preliminary resolution of each 
society shall be sent to all the members and creditors 
thereof. 

(ii) .Any member of any such society may, notwith- 
standfing any by-law to the contrary, by notice given to the 
society of which he is a member witlun a period of three 
months from his receipt of the preliminary resolution, 
intimate his intention not to become a member of the new 
society. 

(iii) Any creditor of any such society may, notwith- 
standing any agreement to the contrary, by notice given 
to the society of which he is a creditor within the said period, 
intimate his intention to demand a return of the amount due 
to him. 

(3) After the expiry of three months from the receipt 
of the preliminary resolution by all the members and creditors 
of all the societies, a joint meeting of the members of such 
societies of which at least fifteen clear days’ notice shall bo 
given to them, shall be convened for considering the prelimi- 
nary resolution. If, at such meeting, the preliminary resolu- 
tion is confirmed by a resolution passed by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the members present either without 
changes or with such changes as, in the opinion of the 
Registrar, are not material, he may, subject to the provisions 
of clause (5) and section 10, register the new society and the 
by-laws thereof. On such registration, the registration 
of the old societies shall be deemed to have been 
cancelled. 

The opinion of Registrar as to whether the changes 
made in the preliminary resolution are or are not material 
shall be final and no appeal shall lie therefrom. 
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(4-) At the joint mcotins reforrecl to in clause (3), ])i’ 0 vi- 
sion shall bo made by another t(!solution for— 

(i) the repayment ol the share-capital of all the membors 
who have given notice under snb-clauso («) of clause (3) : 
and 

(tt) the satisfaction of the claims of all the creditors 
who have given notice undex aub-claiiso {iii) of clause, (2) : 

Provided that no member or creditor shall bo entithid 
to such repayment or satisfaction until the ])relimiuary 
resolution is confirmed as provided in clause (3). 

(5) If, within such time as the Regisi.rar considers 
reasonable, the share-capital of the incml)i>rs referred to 
in. clause (4.) is not repaid or the elaitus of the creditors 
referred to in that clause iinj not satisfied, the Kegistrar 
may refuse to register the new society. 

(6) The r(‘giHtiratioii of the luiw society shall he a 
suIBciciit (souveyance to vest in it all the assets and liald- 
litics of the original societies. 


liinhU iml IhthililicK of iiimhm. 

14 (1) No memher of a registered society shall, save Member not 
as otlicrwise provided in suh-sectioii (2), e-xereise tlic riglits I.'igiits'tilr' 
of a member unless or until he has made such payment (o ilue jiay- 
the society in respect of membersliip or a(!t[uir(«l sueh intcresti 
in the society as may be prescribed by the rules ami by- 
laws. 

(2) In the case of a society registered after tlie com- 
inoncemont of this Act, the persons who have signed the 
application to register the society may elect a Oommitte 
to conduct the affairs of the society for a pisriod of three 
months from the date of registration or for such further 
period as the Kegistrai may consider desirable : 

Provided that the Committee shall ccasfi to function 
as soon as the members of tbo society have elected a Com* 
mitteo in accordance with its by-laws. 

15. (1) The Committee may at any time call a general tienerat 
meeting of the society and shall call sucli a meeting within ®®®™*** 
one month after receipt of a requisition in writing from 
tho^ Eegistrar or from a financing bank to which the 
sooiety is indebted or from such number of members or 
proportion of the total number of members as may bo 
specified in the by-laws of the sooiety, 
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(2) If a general meeting is not called in accordance 
with such requisition, the Eegistrar shall have power to 
call a general meeting of the society himself. 

16 . (1) No member of any registered society shall 
have more than one vote in the affairs of the society provided 
that in the case of an equality of votes the Chairman shall 
have a casting vote. 

(2) A registered society which has invested any part 
of its funds in the shares of another registered society may 
appoint any of its members not disqualified lor such appoint- 
ment under any rules prescribed in that behalf to vote in 
the affairs of such other registered society. 

17 . (1) The transfer of the share or interest of a 
member in the capital of a registered society shall be 
subject to such conditions as to maximum holding as may 
be prescribed by this Act or by the rules. 

(2) In the case of a society registered with un- 
limited liability a member shall not transfer any share 
held by him or his interest in the capital of the society or 
any part thereof unless— 

(а) he has held such share or interest for not less than 

one year; and 

(б) the transfer is made to the society or to a niembor 

of the society. 


Duties of registered societies. 

18 . As in Act II of 1912, 

19 . AsinActIIofl912. 


20 . AsinActllofim. 


21 . (1) Subject to the prior claim, if any, of the 
Government in respect of land revenue or any money recover- 
able as land revenue or of a landlord in respect of rent or 
any money recoverable as rent, a registered society shall be 
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entitled in priority to other creditoTH to eiiforcM* any oiil- 
standing demand (liie to the society from a menilKT of past 
or deceased member— 

(а) in respect of th(! supply of seedoruiiiiiureorof (ho 

loan of money for the pur<t!iase, of S(‘ed or 
raanuro upon the <'rops or otli<‘r agrieullural 
produce of such member or person a(' any I inn* 
within eighteen months from the ditl(‘ of sueh 
supply or Joan ; 

(б) in respect of the sii]>|)ly of taii.lly, fodder for 

cattle, agricultural or induslrial iinplemeiils or 
machinery, or ]“aw materials for maiiufaelure. 
or of the loan of money for (lu' (aireliase el 
any of (he foregoing things upon any sneli 
things so supplied, or piirehased iu whole or 
in part from any mieli loan, oi’ dii any ortieles 
mamifaetured from raw maleriuls so supplied 
or puTchased. 

(2) The priority ereated l»y suli-s(‘etioii (1) iu favour 
of a registensl society shall he availalile against, any elaini of 
the Gov<>riiment arising from a loan gnmtetl under (lie lainil 
Improvements Ijoaiis Aet, 18K:i, after (he grant of the loan MXhf 
by the society. 

22. A registeed society shall have a charge upon 
the. share or interest in the raipital and on tiie depo.si(.H <|f sH "it'lii 
a member or past or detieased member and upon any divi" { 4 *,'',"*^ .Ir 
dond, bonus or profits |)ayal>le to a member or pa.s( mein* lateivet of 
ber or the estafai of a diHS'ased nu'inber iti resjMad. of any 
debt due from such member or past member or (be estate 
of such, deceased member to the aocioly, and iiuiy set-olT 
any sum credited or payable to a member or }>usl. or Jlreeuseil 
member or the e.stato of tv ticcoastsl member in or towards 
payment of any such debt. 

^ 23. Subjwt to the provisions of seetiim 22, tite slittre sli.m-aur 
or interest of a member in tilui capital of a registered soeiely 
shall not be liable to attachment or sale under any decree Hiiiieiiiiii.nl. 
or order of a Courl; of Justice in res^nset i>f any delif or lialiility 
incurred by such member, and neitlier flit‘‘Oirtei)d AsHiginv 
under the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1 ill hi. nor a 
Eeociver under the Provincial Insolvency Aet, siiaii be i|J «f IttMl. 
entitled to or have any claim on such slmrt' or inton^sf . '' ******' 

24. (1)_ Subject to the provisions of aectiim 22, a n- Tretisfwof 
ghtcred soeltdy may on the death of a member transfer Ifeam of ” 
his share or interest in the ctvpitol to the person numiimtoti member. 
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in accordance with the rules made in this behalf, or, if 
there is no person so nominated, to such person as may 
appear to the Committee to be the heir or legal represen- 
tative of the deceased member, or pay to such nominee, 
heir or legal representative, as the case may bo, a sum 
representing the value of - such member’s share or interest, 
as ascertained in accordance with the rules or by-laws : 

Provided that — 

(1) in the case of a society with unlimited liability, 
such nominee, heir or legal representative, as tlie case may 
he, may require pajonent by the society of the value of tho 
share or interest of the deceased member ascertained as 
aforesaid; and 

(ii) in the case of a society with limited liability, the 
society shall transfer the share or interest of the deceased 
member to such nominee, heir, legal representative, as tho 
case may be, being qualified in accordance with the rules 
and by-laws for membership of the society, or on his applica- 
tion within one month of the death of the deceased member 
to any person specified in the application who is so qualified. 

(2) Subject as aforesaid, a registered society may pay 
all other moneys due to the deceased member from the 
society to such nominee, heir or legal representative, as the 
case may be. 

(3) All transfers and payments made by a registered 
society in accordance with the provisions of this section 
shall be valid and effectual against any demand made upon 
the society by any other person. 

Liability of 25. The liability of a past member or of tho estate 
Ser « * deceased member for the debts of a registered society 

the estate as they existed on the date of his ceasing to be a member 
deceased ® decease, as tho case may be, shall continue for a 

meniber. period of two years from such date. 

Register of 25. As in Act II of 1912. 
members. 

Proof of 27. (1) A copy of auy entry in a book of a registered 

enWesta soci^ regularly kept in the course of business sball, if 

book^ certified in radh manner as may be prescribed by the .rules, 
be_ received in any suit or legal proceedings as prime facie 
evidence of the existence of such entry, and shall be admitted 
as evidence of the matters, transactions and accounts therein 
recorded m every ease where, and to the same extent as, the 
original entry itself is admissible. 
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(2) No officer or Kquidator of a register^ society pd 
no officer in whose office the hooka of a registered society 
are deposited after liquidation shall, in any legal proceedings 
to which the society or the liqui^tor is not a party, he 
compelled to produce any of the society’s books the contents 
of which can be proved under sub-section (1), or to appear 
as a witness to prove the matters, transactions and accounts 
therein recorded, unless by order of the court or the arbitrator 
made for special cause. 

28. Whenever a decree or order of a civil court, a Power to 
decision or an award of the Registrar or pbitrator or p “ 
order of the Registrar or liquidator is obtained by a regie- laulter’s 
toted society for the realisation of money, the Re^strai 

or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may, subject to such rules as may 
be prescribed by the Local Government, recover the paount 
due under such decree, award or order together with the 
interest, if any, due thereon, and the costs of process by the 
attachment and sale of the property of tho_ person against 
whom such decree, decision, award or order is obtained. 

29. As in Act II of 1912. Exemption 

from 

compulsory 
registration 
of Instru- 
ments rela- 
ting to 
shares and 
duhentures 
of reglB- 
tored 

soeletj, ; 

30. (1) The Governor-General in Council by notifloa- power to 
tion in the Gazette of Mia may, m the case of an];; registered 

society or class of registered societies, remit the income-tax inoome-tnx, 
payable in lospep of the profits of the society, or of the 
dividends or other payments received by^the members of the tralion foes, 
society on account of profits. 

(2) The Local Government, by notification m the Fort 
Bt. George Gazette, may in the case of any rc^stered society 
or (Jass of registered societies remib— 

(fl) the stiunp duty with which, under any law for 
the time being in force, instruments executed 
by or on b^lf of a registwed society ot by an 
officer or member and rating to the business of 
such society or any class of such instruments 
or dcciraons, awards or orders of the Registrar 

21 


0 , 08 A 
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or arbitrators under tbis Act are respectively 
chargeable; and 

(b) any fee payable under the law of registration for 
the time being in force. 

31. Notwithstanding anything contained in any other 
enactment, the Local Government may, subject to such 
rules as may be prescribed in this behalf, grant loans to, 
take shares in, or give financial assistance in any other form 
to any registered society. 

Property and fmids of registered sodclies, 

32. (1) A registered society shall not make a loan to 
any person other than a member : 

Provided that, with the general or special sanction 
of the Eegistrar, a registered society may make loans to 
another registered society. 

(2) Save with the sanction of tlic Eegistrar, a regis- 
tered society shall not lend money on the security of move- 
able property other than agricultural produce. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub- 
sections (1) and (2), a registered society may make a loan 
to a depositor on the security of his deposit. 

(4) The Local Government may, by general or special 
order, prohibit or restrict the lending of money on mortgage 
of immoveable property by any registered society or class of 
registered societies. 

33. A registered society shall receive deposits and 
loans only to such extent and under such conditions as 
may be prescribed by the rules or the by-laws of the 
society. 

34 (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (4) 
of section 32, a registered society may invest or deposit 
its funds— 

(a) in the Government Savings Bank, or 

(b) in any of the securities specified in section 20 of 

the Indian Trusts Act, 1882, or 

(c) in the shares or securities of any other registered 

society provided that no such investment shall 
be made in the shares of any society with 
unlimited liability, or 
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(d) with any bank or person carrying on the busmess 

of banking, approved for this purpose by the 
Eogistrar, or 

(e) in any other mode permitted by the rules. 

(2) Any investments or deposits made before the com- 
mencement of this Act which would have been valid if this 
Act had been in force are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

35. No part of the funds of a registered society shall Funds not 

be divided by way of bonus or dividend or otherwise among ^^Sdsd 

its members : among 

. , , members. 

Provided that payment may be made to a member 

for work done by him as Secretary or as clerk on such scale 
as may be prescribed by the by-laws : 

Provided also that after at least one-fourth of the net 
profits in any year have been carried to a reserve fund, 
payments from the remainder or such profits and from any 
profits of past years available for distribution may bo made— 

(1) as a bonus to a member for any specific service 
rendered by him to the. society including work done as 
Secretary or as clerk, and 

(ii) among the members to such extent and under 
such conditions as may bo prescribed by the rules or by- 
laws. 

35. Any registered society may, after one-fourth of Contribu- 
the net profits in any year has been carried to a reserve ^aritable 
fund, contributif an amount not exceeding 10 per cent, of the purpose, 
remaining net profits to any charitable purpose as defined 
in section 2 of the Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. 

37, (1) The Registrar shall audit or cause to be audited Amht. 
by some person authorised by him by general or special 
order in writing in this behalf the accounts of every registered 
society once at least in every year. 

(2) The audit under sub-section (1) shall include an 
examination of overdue debts, if any, the verification of 
the cash balance and securities and a valuation of the assets 
and liabilities of the society. 

(5) The Registrar or the person authorised by him 
under sub-section (1) shall, at all reasonable times, have 
free access to the books, accounts, documents, securities, 
cash and other properties belonging to or in the custody 
of the society and may summon any person in possession 
or responsible for the custody of any such books, accounts, 
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doonments, securities, cash oi other properties to produce 
the same at auy place at the headquarters of the society 
or any branch thereof. 

(4) Every officer or member of the society shall furnish 
such infoimation in regard to the transactions and working 
of the society as the Eegistrar or the person authorised by 
him under sub-section (1) may require. 


38. (1) The Registrar may of his own motion, and 
shall on the request of the Collector, or on the application 
of a majority of the Committee or of not less than one-third 
of the members, hold an inquiry, or direct some person 
authorised by him by order in writing in this behalf to hold 
an inquiry into the constitution, working and financial 
condition of a registered society. 

(2) The Registrar or the person authorised by him 
under sub-section (1) shall have the following powers, 
namely:— 

(a) He shall, at all reasonable times, have free access 
to the books, accounts, documents, securities, 
cash and otW properties belonging to or in 
the custody of the society and may summon 
any person in possession or responsible for the 
custody of any such books, accounts, docu- 
ments, securities, cash or other properties to 
produce the same at any place at the head- 
quarters of the society or any branch thereof. 

(h) He may sum m on any person who he has reason to 
believe has knowledge of any of the afiairs of 
the society to appear before him at any place 
at the headquarters of the society or any 
branch thereof and may examine such person 
on oath. 

(c) (i) He may, notwithstanding any rule or by-law 
prescribing the period of notice for a general 
meeting of the society, require the officers of 
the society to call a general meeting at such 
time and place at the headquarters of the 
society or any branch thereof and to determine 
such mattos as may be directed by him. If the 
officers of the society refuse or fail to call such 
a meeting, he shall have power to call it himself. 
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(n) Any meeting called under clause (i) shall have 
all the powers of a general meeting called 
under the by-laws of the society and its pro- 
ceedings shall be regulated by such by-laws. 

(Z) When an inquiry is made under this section, the 
Eegistrar shall communicate the result of the inquiry to the 
financing bank, if any, to which the society is indebted. 

39. (1) The Registrar may, on the application of a inspection 
creditor of a registered society, inspect or direct some person by Re^s- 
authorised by him in this behalf by a general or special tiar. 
order in writing to inspect the books of the society and the 
Registrar or the person so authorised shall have all the 
powers of the Registrar when holding an inquiry under 
section 38. 

(2) No inspection shall be made or directed under 
sub-section (1) unless the creditor— 

(а) satisfies the Registrar that the debt is a sum then 

due, and that he has demanded payment 
thereof and has not received satisfaction 
within a reasonable time ; and 

(б) deposits with the Registrar such smn as security 

for the costs of the proposed inspection as the 
Registrar may require. 

(3) 'W'hero an inspection is made under sub-section 
(1), the Registrar shall communicate the results of such 
inspection to the creditor and to the financing bank, if any, 
to which the society is indebted. 

40. A financing bank shall have the right to inspect Inspection 
the books of any registered society which is indebted to 

it. The inspection may be made either by an officer of bank, 
the financing bank or by a member of its paid stafi certi- 
fied by the Registrar as competent to undertake such 
inspection. The officer or member so inspecting shall at 
all reasonable times have free access to the books, 
accounts, docirments, securities, cash and other properties 
belonging to or in the custody of the society and may also 
call for such information, statements and returns as may 
be neocRsaty to ascertain tho financial condition of the 
society and tho safety of tho sums lent to it by tho financing 
bank. 

41t Where an inquiry is held under section 38 or an costs ot 
inspection is made under section 39, the Registrar 
after giving the parties an opportunity to be hoard, 
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apportion the costs, or such part of the costs as he may 
think right, between the society, the members or creditor 
demanding an inq[uiry or inspection, the ctfficers or former 
officers of the society. Costs may also he awarded by the 
Eegistrar to the financing hank in the case of inspection 
under section 40, by the financing bank. 

41 Any sum awarded by way of costs under section 
41 may be recovered as if it were an arrear of land revenue. 


41 (1) If, in the opinion of the Eegistrar, the Com- 
mittee of any registered society is not functioning 
properly, he may, after giving an opportunity to the 
Committee to state its objections, if any, by order in 
writing, dissolve the Committee and appoint a suitable 
person or persons to manage the afiairs of the society for 
a specified period not exceeding two years. The period 
pacified in such order may, at the discretion of the 
Eegistrar, be extended from time to time provided that 
such order shall not remain in force for more than four 
years in the aggregate. 

(2) The person or persons so appointed shall have 
power, subject to the control of the Eegistrar, to recover 
the assets and discharge the liabilities of _ the society and 
take such other action as may be required in its interests. 

(3) The Eegistrar may fiix the remuneration payable 
to the person or persons so appointed. The amount of 
such remuneration and the other costs, if any, incurred in 
the management of the society, shall be payable from its 
funds. 

(4) The person or persons so appointed shall, at the 
expiry of the period of his or their appointment, arrange 
for the constitution of a new Committee in accordance with 
the by-laws of the society. 

(5) Before taki^ any action under sub-section (1) 
in reject of any society, the Eegistrar shall— 

(i) if the society is indebted to a financing bank, consult 
such bank regarding such action and the provision to be 
made for the management of the affairs of the society ; and 

(») if the society is a financing bank, obtain the 
previous concurrence of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank 'to the taking of such action. 
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(6) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to affect 
the power of the Registrar to cancel the registration of 
the society nnder section 44. 


Dissohtimi of society. 

44 . (1) If the Registrar, after an inquiry has been Dissolution, 
held under section 38 or after an inspection has been made 

under section 39 or section 40 or on receipt of an application 
made by three-fourths of the members of a registered society, 
is of opinion that the society ought to bo dissolved, he may 
by order in writing cancel the registration of the society. A 
copy of the order shall forthwith be communicated to the 
society by registered post. 

(2) Any member of the society may, within two months 
from tho date of the order made under sub-section (1), appeal 
to tho Local Government from such order. 

(3) Where no appeal is presented within two months 
from the making of an order cancelling the registration 
of tho society, the order shall take effect on the expiry of 
that period. 

(4) "Where an appeal is presented within two months, 
tho order shall not take effect until it is confirmed by the 
Local Government and such confirmation is communicated 
to the society by registered post. 

45 . \Vherc it is a condition of the registration of a Qa neellaU on 
society that it should consist of at least ten members who Son « 
have attained tho age of majority the Registrar may, by sooioty. 
order in writing, cancel the registration of the society if 

at any time it is proved to his satisfaction that the number 
of the members has been reduced to less than ten such 
members. 

46 . As iftjlctJI 0/1912, sedion 41. 


47 . (1) Where the registration of a society is 
coUod under section 44 or section 46, the R^strar 
appoint any person to be liquidator of tho society. 

(2) Subject to any rules that may be made under this 
Act, the whole of the assets of the society shall, on the 
appointment of a liquidator under sub-section (1), vest 
in such liquidator and ho shall have power to, realise such 
assets by solo or otherwise. 


such 


Effect ot 
cancellation 
of registra- 
tion. 


can- winding 
may 
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( 3 ) Such liquidator shall also have power, subject to 
the control of the Registrar — 

(a) to institute and defend suits and other legal 
proceedings on behalf of the society by liis name 
of o£ 6 .ce ; 

(h) to determine from time to time the contribution 
to be made or remainii^ to be made by the 
members or past members or by the estates 
or nominees, heirs or legal representatives of 
deceased members or by any officers or former 
officers, to the assets of the socieiy, such con* 
tribution including debts due from such mcm* 
bers or persons ; 

(c) to investigate all claims against the society and 
subject to the provisions of this Act to decide 
questions of priority arising between claimants ; 

■{d) to pay claims against the society (including interest 
up to the date of cancellation of registration) 
according to their respective priorities, if any, 
in full or rateably, as the assets of the society 
permit; the surplus, if any, remaining after 
payment of the claims being applied in pay- 
ment of interest from the date of such can- 
cellation at a rate fixed by him but not 
exceeding the contract rate in any case ; 

(e) to determine by what persons and in what propor- 
tions the costs of the liquidation arc to be 
borne ; 

{f) to give such directions in regard to the collection 
and distribution of the assets of the society as 
may appear to him to be necessary for 
winding-up the afiairs of the society ; and 

( 5 ^) to carry on the business of the society so far 
as may be necessary for the beneficial winding- 
up of the same. 

(4) Subject to any rules that may be made under this 
Act, a liquidator appointed under this section shall, in so 
far as such powers are necessary for carrying out the purposes 
of this section, have power to summon and enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and to compel the production of any 
books, accounts, documents, securities, cash or other proper- 
ties belonging to or in the custody of the society by the same 
means and (so far as naay be) in the same manner as is 
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provided in the case of a civil court under the Code of V of 1908. 
Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(5) Any sm ordered under this section to be recovered 
as contribution to the assets of the society or as costs of 
liquidation may bo recovered, on a requisition being made 
in this behalf to the Collector by the Registrar, in the same 
manner as arrears of land revenue. 

(6) Save as provided in sub-section (5), orders made 
under this section shall, on application, be enforced by any 
civil court having local jurisdiction in the same manner as a 
decree of such court. 

(7) When the afiairs of the society have been wound 
up, the liquidator shall deposit the records of the society 
in such place as the Registrar may direct. 

(8) Any person aggrieved by any order of the liquidator 
may appeal to the Registrar against such order within two 
months from the date of the issue of the order by registered 
post. 

48 . Save in so far as is expressly provided in this Act, Bar of suit 
no civil court shall take cognisance of any matter connected 

with the winding-up or dissolution of a’ society under this 
Act, and when a liquidator has been appointed no suit or 
other legal proceeding shall lie or be proceeded with against 
the society except by leave of the Registrar and subject 
to such terms as he may impose. 

Sweharge and attcu^ment. 

49 . (1) Where in the course of an audit under sec- surcharge, 
tion 37 or an inquiry under section 38 or an inspection 

under section 39 or the winding-up of a society, it appears 
that any person who has taken part in the organisation 
or management of the society or any past or present 
officer of the society has misappropriated or fraudulently 
retained any money or other property or been guilty of 
breach of trust in relation to the society, the Registrar 
may, of his own motion or on the application of the Com- 
mittee or liquidator or of any creditor or contributory, 
examine into the conduct of such person or officer and 
make an order requiring him to repay or restore the 
money or property or any part thereof with interest at such 
rate as the Registrar thinks just or to contribute such sum 
to the assets of the society by way of compensation in respect 
of the misappropriation, fraudulent retainer or' breach of 
trust as the Registrar thinks just. 
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Attaclmient 
of property. 


Disputes. 


(2) The order of the Registrar under sub-section (]) 
shall be final unless it is set aside by the District Court 
having jurisdiction over the area in which the headquarters 
of the society are situated or if the headquarters of ^e 
society are situated in the City of Madras, by the City 
Civil Court, on application made by the party aggrieved 
within three months of the date of receipt of the order by 
him. 

(3) Any sum ordered under this section to be repaid 
to a society or recovered as a contribution to its assets may 
be recovered on a requisition being made in this behalf to 
the Collector by the Registrar m the same manner as onears 
of land revenue. 

(4) This section shall apply notwithstanding ^at 
such person or Officer may have incurred criminal liability 
by his act. 

50. Where the Registrar is satisfied on the applica- 
tion of the liquidator or otherwise that any person with 
intent to defeat or delay the execution of any ord^ that 
may be passed against him under clause (&) of sub-section 
(3) of section 47 or section 49— 

(а) is about to dispose of the whole or any part of 

his property, or 

(б) is about to remove the whole or any part of bis 

property from the local limits of the juris- 
ffiction of the Registrar, 

the Registrar may, unless adequate security is furnished, 
direct the conditional attachment of the said property or 
such part thereof as he thinks necessary and such attach- 
ment shall have the same efiect as if it had been made by a 
competent civil court. 


Arbitration. 

_ 51. (1) If any dispute touching the business of a 
r^tered society (other than a dispute regarding disciplinary 
action taken by the society or its Committee against a paid 
servant of the society) arises 

(a) among members, past members and persons claim- 
ing through members, past members and 
deceased members, or 

(5) between a member, past member or person 
claiming through a member, past member or 
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deceased member and the society, its Com- 
mittee or any officer, agent or servant of 
the society, or 

(c) between the society or its Committee and any 

officer, agent or servant of the society, or 

(d) between the society and any other registered 

society, 

such dispute shall be referred to the Registrar for decision. 

Explanation . — claim by a registered society for any 
debt or demand due to it from a member, past member 
or the nominee, heir or legal representative of a deceased 
member, whether such debt or demand be admitted or 
not, is a dispute touching the business of the society within 
the moaning of this sub-section. 

(2) The Registrar may, on receipt of such reference— 

(а) decide the dispute himself, or 

(б) transfer it for disposal to any person who has 

been invested by the Local Government with 
powers in that behalf, or 

(e) subject to such rules as may bo prescribed, refer 

it for disposal to an arbitrator or arbitrators. 

(3) Subject to such rules as may be prescribed, the 
Regitoat may withdraw any reference transferred under 
clause (6) of sub-section (2) or referred under clause (c) of 
that sub-section and deal with it in the manner provided 
in the said sub-section. 

(4) Where the Registrar is satisfied that a party to 
any reference made to him under sub-section (1), with intent 
to defeat or delay the execution of any decision that may be 
passed thereon— 

(а) is about to dispose of the whole or any part of 

his property, or 

(б) is about to remove the whole or any part of his 

property from the local limits of the juris- 
diction of the Registrar, 

the Registrar m&j, unless adequate security is furnished, 
dirt!ot the conditional attachment of the said property 
or such part thereof as he thinks necessary ; and such 
attachment shall have the same efiect as if it had been 
made by a competent civil court. 

(6) The Registrar may, of his own motion or on the 
application of a party to a reference, revise any decision 
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thereon b 7 the person to whom such reference was trans- 
ferred or by the arbitrator or arbitrators to whom it was 
referred. 

(6) (a) Any decision passed by the Eegistrar under 
clause (o) of sub-section (2) or under sub-section '(6) shall 
be final and shall not be called in question in any civil 
or revenue court. 

(b) Any decision that may be passed by the person 
to whom a reference is transferred or by the arbitrator or 
arbitrators to whom it is referred shall, save as otherwise 
provided in sub-section (5), be final and shall not be called 
in question in any civil or revenue court. 


52. It shall be an offence under this Act if— 

(а) a re^stered society or an ofificer or member thereof, 

wilfully makes a false return or furnishes false 
information ; or 

(б) any person^ wilfully or without any reasonable 

excuse disobeys any summons, requisition or 
lawful written order issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act or does not furnish any 
information lawfully required from him by a 
person authorised in this behalf under the 
provisions of this Act. 

51 Any member or past member or the nominee, 
heir or legal representative of a deceased member con- 
travenmg the provisions of section 21 bjr fraudulently 
disposing of any prop^ in respect of which the society 
is entitled to claim priority under that section or doing 
any_ other act to the prejudice of such claim, rhall be 
punishable with fine not exceeding two hundred rupees. 

54 (1) No person other than a registered society 
shall trade or carry on business under any Tuwift or title 
of which the word “co-operative” is part without the 
sanction of the Local Government ; 

Provided that nothing in the section sball apply to 
the use by any person or his successor in interest of any 
name or title under which he traded or carried on business 
at the date on which the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
came into operation. 

(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub- 
section (1) shall be punishable with fine which may extend 
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to fifty rupees and in tie case of a continuing ofience with 
further fine of five rupees for each day on which the offence 
is continued after conviction therefor. 

55. Any registered society or any officer or member Punisiment 
thereof or any other person guilty of an ofience under this fw offences 
Act for which no punishment is expressly provided herem otherwise 
shall be punishable with fine not exceeding fifty rupees. provided 

56. (1) No court inferior to that of a Presidency cognisance 
Magistrate or a Magistrate of the first class shall try any of offences, 
ofience under this Act. 

(2) Every ofience under this Act shall, for the purposes 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be deemed to be 
non-cognisablo. 

(3) No prosecution shall be instituted under this Act 
without the previous sanction of the Registrar. Such 
sanction shall not be given without giving the party concerned 
an opportunity to be heard. 

MisoelJaneaus. 

57. The Local Government or the Registrar may call Power of 
for and examine the record of any enquiry or the proceqffings 

of any officer subordinate to them for the purpose of satis- trar to oaU 
fying themselves as to the legality or propriety of any ' 

decision or order passed and as to the regularity of the pass^era 
proceedings of such officer. If in any case it shall appear 
to the Local Government or the Registrar that any decision 
or order or proceedings so-called for should be modified, 
annulled, or reversed, the Local Government or the Regis- 
trar, as the case may be, may pass such order thereon as to 
it or him may seem fit. 

58. (1) All sums due from a registered society or Recovery of 
from an officer, former officer, member or past or deceased 
member of a registered society as such to the Government meat, 
including any costs awarded to the Government in any 
proceeding under this Act may be recovered in the same 
manner as anears of land revenue. 

(2) Sums due from a registered society to the Govern- 
ment and recoverable under sub-section (1) may be recovered, 
firstly, from the property of the society ; secondly, in the 
case of a society the liability of the members of which is 
limited, from the members, past members or the estates of 
decetised members, subject to the limit of their liabiliiy ; 
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and, thirdly, in the case of other societies from the members, 
past members or the estates of deceased members : 

Provided that the liability of past members and of 
the estates of deceased members shall in all cases be subject 
' to tie provisions of section 26. 

59 . As in section 46, Ad II of 1912. 


60. As in section 46, Act II of 1912. 


61 , The provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall not apply to registered societies. 


62 . (1) Every society now existing which has been 
registered under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 
1904,. or under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, shall 
be deemed to be registered under this Act, and its by-laws 
shall, so far as the same are not inconsistent with the express 
provisions of this Act, continue in force until altered or 
rescinded. 

(2) All appointments, rules and orders made, noti- 
fications and notices issued and suits and other proceed- 
ings instituted under the said Acts shall, so far as may 
be, be deemed to have been respectively made, issued and 
instatuted under this Act. 

63 . No act of a registered society or any Committee 
or of any officer of the society, shall be deemed to be invalid 
by reason only of some defect m the organisation of the 
society or in the formation of the general body or in the 
appointment or election of the officer or on the ground that 
he was disqualified for his office. 

64 All references to the Co-operative Societies Act, 
1912, occurring in any enactment made by any authority 
in Brilish India and for the time being in force in the 
PieEddency of Madras shall, in its application to the said 
Presidency, be construed as references to this Act. 
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65. (1) The Local Government may, for the whole aules. 
or any part of the Presidency of Madias, and for any regis- 
tered society or class of such societies, make rules to carry 
out all or any of the purposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, such rules may— 

(a) and (6) as in Act II of 1912 ; 

(c) subject to the provisions of section 6 prescribe 
the procedure to be followed when societies change their 
form of liability ; 

(d) to {g) as in (c) to (/) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(A) prescribe in the case of a financing bank — 

(i) the proportion of individual members to society 
members in the constitution of its general 
body or of its Committee; and 

{ii) the maximum number of members of its Com- 
mittee. 

(i) as in (g) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(j) prohibit a society from appointing a defaulting 
member of any society to its Committee or to the Committee 
of any other society and allowing him to exorcise his rights 
of membership in the society or to represent it in another 
society and vote ; 

(k) as in (A) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(?) prescribe the returns to be submitted by a society 
to the Registrar and provide for the persons by whom and 
the form in which such returns shall be submitted and in 
case of failure to submit any such return for the levy of the 
expenses of preparing it ; 

{in) provide for the persons by whom and the form 
in which copies of entries in books of societies may be certided 
and for the charges to be levied for the supply of such 
copies ; 

(«) as in (A) of Act II of 1912 ; 

(o) provide for— 

(i) the appointment of an arbitrator or arbitrators 
to decide disputes ; 

(n) the procedure to be followed in proceedings before 
the Registrar, arbitrator or arbitrators or other 
person deciding disputes including the appoint- 
ment of a guardian for a party to the dispute 
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wio is a mmor or who, by reason of unsound- 
ness of mind or mental infirmity is incapable 
of protecting his interests ; 

{in) the levy of the expenses incidental to such 
proceedings ; and 

{iv) the enforcement of the decisions or awards 
in such proceedings ; 

(p) provide for the withdrawal and expulsion of 
members and for the payments, if any, to be made to members 
who withdraw or are expelled and for the liabilities of past 
members or the estates of deceased members ; 

(q) prescribe the prohibitions and restrictions subject 
to which societies may trade with persons who are not 
members ; 

(r) to (v) as in (») to (f) of Act IT of 1912 ; 

(w) prescribe the procedure to be followed by a liquida- 
tor appointed under section 47, and provide for tlic disposal 
of the surplus assets, if any, of the society ; 

(x) subject to the provisions of this Act, determine 
the cases in which an appeal shall lie from the orders of the 
Registrar, and prescribe the procedure to be followed in 
presenting and disposing of all appeals under this Act ; 

• (y) prescribe the period for which and the terms 
under which aid may be given by the Local Government 
to societies and the terms under which the Local. Govern- 
ment may guarantee the payment of interest on debentures 
issued by societies ; 

(z) provide for the custody of property attached under 
this Act ; 

(aa) provide for the issue and service of processes and 
for proof of service thereof ; 

(66) provide for the inspection of documents in the 
Re^trar’s office and the levy of fees for granting certified 
copies of the same ; 

(cc) provide for the investigation of claims and 
objections that may be preferred against any attachment 
effected by the Registrar or an officer empowered by 
him; 

(dd) provide for the recovery of costs awarded against 
the Government in oases under section 49 ; 

(ee) prescribe the procedure for the attachment and 
sale of property under section 28 and 
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iff) provide for all matters expressly required or 
allowed by this Act to be prescribed by rules. 

(3) The power to make rules conferred by this section 
is subject to the condition of the rules being made after 
previous publication. 

(4) All rules made under this section shall be pub- 
lished in the Fort St. George Gazette and on such publica- 
tion shall have effect as if enacted in this Act. 

(5) All such rules shall be laid on the table of the 
Legislative Council. 


Repeals. 

$6. The enactments speciSed in the schedule areBepeols. 
hereby repealed in so far as they apply to the Presidency 
of Madras to the extent specified in the fourth column of 
the said schedule. 


gOHEDUIiE. 


Yoar. 

No. 

Short titlo. 

Extent of 
repeal. 

(1) 

(2) 

■ (3) 

(4) 



Ac^ of the Oovemor-Gmerd 
in CounGih 


1912 

1920 

II 

XXXVIII 

The Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912. 

The Devolution Act, 1920 

The whole. 

So much as re- 
lates to Act II 
of 1912, 



Act of the Oovmwr of Madras 
in Oouncil 


1920 

X 

The Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1920. 

The whole. 


0, OSA 
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(Noti: : Continuous references to suck items as ike Indian Companies 
jiot, etc., with which the reader is not likely to be concerned, have 
been omitted.) 

Abrogation, 184. 

Accounts, 206. 

Address, 112, 186. 

Adherence, unconditional, 190, 191. 

Admission of members, 189, 100. 

Ago of members, 04 — 96. 

Agricultural bank, 2. 

„ „ defects of, 3. 

Agriculturist, 07. 

Amendment of this Act, proposed, see notes to preamble, sections 20, 
24, 36-.38, 41, 44, 45, 50. 

„ by-laws, 102, 103, 186, 187. 

„ rules, 170. 

Amount of loan, 231. 

Appeal, 166, 167, 172. 

„ against refusal to register, 262. 

„ from award, 220, 221. 

„ „ order of dissolution, 166, 167, 261, 262 , 

„ „ „ „ liquidator, 172, 177. 

„ „ orders of Rogistjrar, 261. 

Application for registration, 98, 182, 183. 

Arbitrator or arbitration, 212 — ^225. 

„ , costs of, 219. 

Area for membership, 94f— 96. 

Ascertainment of debts of members, 192. 

Attachment, exemption from, 124, 126. 

Audit, 114—119, 206, 208. 

„ fees for, 209. 

Award, defined, 212, 213. (See Arbitrator.) 

„ how enforced, 222. 

„ setting aside, 224. 

„ stamp on, 138, 139. 

„ where remitted, 224. 

Balance-sheet, 209, 210. 

„ six-monthly, publicarion, 113, 114, 

Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 132, 133, 210. 
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Body, corporate, 119, 168. 

^Bombay Act VIl of 1925, 273 — ^296. 

Bonus, defined, 124. 

„ prohibited, 154, 155. 

Books of a society, 131 — 133, 206, 207. 

„ Certified entries of, 132, 133, 210. 
Burma Act VI of 1927, 296 — 310. 

By-laws, 77—79, 98—100, 184—192. 

,, amendment of, 102, 103, 187 — 189. 
,, defined, 77. 


Cancellation of registration, 166, 167. 

,, „ „ efiocts of, 168, 169. 

„ „ ,, liq[uidator's action on, 262—264, 

« Capital ” explained, 93, 124. 

„ from reserve fund, 194, 195, 248, 249- 
„ interest on, 156, 167, 258 — 261. (See Interest.) 
Capitalist and Co-operation, 19, 20, 23 — ^26. 

Cash credit, 236. 

Central bank, 86, 87. 

Certificate of amendment, 102, 103. 

„ ,, entries in books, 210. 

„ „ registration, 102, 183. 

Charge for audit, 116. 

„ upon share or interest, 123, 124. 

Charitable Endowments Act, 159. 

„ purpose, 159, 160, 

Collector, defined, 116. 


,, may inspect, 114. 

„ „ direct inquiry, 161. 

Combination of objects, 29 — 33. 

Committee of 1900, 4. 

„ „ 1901, 6. 

„ „ management, 61, 79, 201 — ^206, 

„ „ „ defined, 78. 

„ „ „ disqualification for, 203, 204. 

„ „ „ duties of, 206, 206. 

„ ,, „ election of, 66, 203. 

„ „ „ powers of, 206. 

„ ,, „ removal from, 204. 

,, on Co-operation, 1, 8, 9, 62 — .66- 
Common good fund, 252. 

Compulsion in Co-operation,' 17. 

Compulsory by-laws, 184 — 186. 

Conditions of registration, 94. 

Consequences of default, 188, 189. 

Contribution, 171, 178—176, 262. 

to charitable purpose^ 169, 160. 
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Co'operation, definition of, 11—13. 

difierence from capitalism, 20. 
principles of, 13, 14, 21. 

„ what it is, 11—22. 

Co-operative Societies Act, history 5. 

„ spirit, 15. 

„ use of word prohibited, 269. 

Co-partnership, 24, 25. 

Copies, 113, 210. 

Corporate body, 119. 

Costs of inquiry, 165. 

„ „ inspection at the instance of a creditor, 164. 
„ „ liquidation, 263. 

„ „ things done under Court's order, 211. 

Credit society, conditions of, B2— 60. 

Creditor, right of, to apply for inspection, 163. 

Debts, ascertainment of, 192. 

„ full disclosure of, 191. 

Deceased member, 125—131. 

„ „ value of interest of, 229, 230. 

Definitions and explanations— 

„ agriculturist, 07, 98. 

„ amendment, 103* 

„ arbitration, 212. 

„ audit, 117. 

„ award, 212. 

„ balanoe-shoet, 209. 

„ banking facilities, 238. 

„ bonus, 124. 

„ by-laws, 77. 

„ capital, 93, 124. 

„ certified copy, 210. 

„ charitable purpose, 169. 

„ collector, 115. 

„ committee, 78. 

„ contribution, 174. 

„ co-operation, 11—14. 

„ debenture, 134(n). 

„ deposit, 148* 

„ dispute, 214, 214(n), 216. 

„ financial facilities, 288. 

„ funds, 152. 

„ immoveable property, 143. 


interest, 48, 94, 110. 
invest, 152. 
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Definitions loan, 14R. 

local government, 80, 81- 
member, 78. 
moveable property, 143. 
ofiGleer, 78, 80- 
past member, 131- 
person, 80, 95. 

„ claiming through a member, 216. 
registered, society, 78. 
registrar, 78. 
renewal, 243(n)- 
reserve, general, 248- 

„ specific, 248, 249- 
rules, 78. 
share, 193. 

short term loan, 238. 
sign, 98. 

Delegation of powers, 266- 
Deposits, 195. 

„ accounts, confiLdential, 19G. 

,, distinguished from loan, 148. 

„ from non-members, 147 — 149. - 
Disputes- 212, 214 — 216- 

Diaqualifi cations of members of committee, 190, 203, 204. 
Dissolution of society, 166, 167. 

Distribution of profits, 154 — 159, 257 — ^261 . 

Dividend, 154 — 159, 257 — 261- 

Di vision of funds, 154 — 159- 

Duties of members of committee, 205. 

registered societies, 112 — 119. 


Economic interests, 27 — ^35, 84. 

Ediication and co-ox)eration, 160, 161. 

Eighteen years, 95, 96. 

Election of committee, 202, 203- 

„ „ members. (See Member,) 

Errors, clerical, 118. 

Evidence Act, 133. 

„ before arbitrators, 218, 219- 

„ of entries in books, 132, 133, 210, 211. 

„ „ membership, 131, 132- 

„ ,, registration, 101. 

Exclusion of political and religious discussion, 181 . 

Exemption from attachment, 124, 125. 

,, ,, Companies Act, 270. 

„ „ Income-tax, 136. 

„ ,, Registration, 134 — 138. 

„ „ Stamp-duty, 136, 138, 
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Expulsion, of members, 227. 

Famine Oommissiou, Report of, 4. 

Friendly Societies Act, 5, 7. 

Fall disclosure of debts, 191. 

Funds, division of, 154 — 159. 

„ investment of, 152. 

„ raising of, 192—198. 

General meetings. (See Meetings.) 

Government Savings Bank, 73, 153. 

Immoveable property as security, 141, 145, 146. 

Inoomo-tax, exemption from, 135 — 138. 

Indian Registration Act, 134, 135, 139, 149. 

„ Trusts Act, on investment, 153. 

Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 7. 

Inquiry by registrar, 161 — 165. 

„ „ „ costs of, 165. 

„ prior to registration, 183, 184. 

Insane members, interests of, 230. 

Inspection oE books, 163. 

„ „ „ at instance of creditor, 163. 

InsiKJCtions of documents, 180, 181. 

„ „ rules and by-laws, 113, 114. 

Interest, explained, 48, 94, 110. 

„ general discussion, 43—51. 

„ how composed, 49, 50. 

„ on capital, 156, 157. 

„ „ loans, 247, 248. 

„ religion and, 44 — 48. 

Investment of funds, 152, 153. 

Joint-Stock Company, defined, 86. 

„ „ „ prohibited from membership, 192, 

Labour Party, 20. 

Land-Revenue Recovery Act, 295. 

Legal Praotitioners in arbitration, 218, 223, 224. 

Liability, 36—42, 83. 

„ and shares, 175. 

„ limited, 88, 89. 

„ maximum, 197, 198. 

„ of deceased member, 131. 

„ „ members, 88, 104—106. 

„ „ past members, 125—128. 

„ unlimited, 89—91. * 

Limit to number of members, 18, 65, 256—267. 
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** Limited ” explained, 88, 89. 

at end of name^ 94. 

"Limited means, persons of, 76. 

Liquidation, 171 — 179, 262 — 266. 

„ disposal of books on, 175. 

summary powers of recovery on, 178, 

Liquidator, powers of, 171, 172. 

„ a public servant, 176. 

„ remuneration, prior to all claims, 268. 

Loan, 56, 141—143, 230—248. 

„ amount of, 231, 

„ employment of, 58. 

„ interest on, 247, 248. 

„ maximum, 232, 233. 

„ order of preference, 231. 

„ period for, 237 — ^242. 

„ premature repayment, 242, 243. 

„ punctuality in repayment of, 242, 243. 

„ purpose of, 56, 233—237. 

„ recall of, 59. 

„ renewal of, 243. 

„ security for. (See Security, Sureties.) 

„ supervision over expenditure, 68. 

„ to members of committee, 230. 

Loans on trust, 247* 

Local Government, defined, 80, 81. 

„ ,. and appeals, 167. 

» „ „ distribution of profits, 155. 

» may exempt from conditions as to registration, 268. 

„ provisions of this Act, 208, 209. 

„ „ appoint Begistrar, $1, 

„ „ „ make rules, 179, 

„ „ „ vary liability, 83. 

»» „ prohibit mortgage security, 141. 

» » » prohibit transaotions with non-members, 149* 

»» »> »» sanction use of “ Co-operative ” in name, 269. 


iSfadras Act X of 1020, 178. 

„ „ VI of 1932, 311—337. 

Maximum dividend, 258. 

„ Habiliiy, 197. 

„ loan, 232, 233. 

„ number of shares, 182. 

Meetings, 187, 198—201. 

Member, age of, 94—96. 

„ adherence to rules, 190, 191. 

„ admission or election of, 55, 56, 79, 189— -192. 
„ ascertaixmient of debts of, 192. 
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Member, can borrow from money-lenders, 192. 

„ debts of, full disclosure, 191. 

„ deceased, interest of, 125—128. 

99 99 liability of, 131. 

„ definition of, 78, 79. 

deposits of, 196—197. 

„ disqualifications of, 190, 203, 204. 

„ expulsion of, 227, 228. 

insane, 230. 

liability of. (See Liability.) 

„ limit to number of, 66, 255—267. 

„ of committee. (See Committee of Management.) 

„ past. (See Past Me. xbor.) 

(lualifieations of. 

,, register of, 131, 02, 211. 

„ removal of, 228, 

», residence of, 04, 96, 97. 

„ restriction of benefits to, 62, 86, 141, 142, 149—152, 
,, restriction on interest of, 92—94, 
rights and liabilities of, 104—166. 

9 , vote of, 106. 

„ withdrawal of, 226, 226. 

women, 192, 

Minors, 96, 96, 190. 

Money-lenders, resort to, by nuMiibera, 192. 

Moral effects, 21, 

Mortgage security, 141, 146—147. 

Moveable property as security, 141—144. 


Name of society, 186. 

„ „ „ ** limited ” at end oi, 94. 

Nioolson, Sir P., 3. 

Nominee (or nomination), 126—128, 229. 

Non-agrioultural societies, 89. 

Non-moinbors as sureties, 246, 247. 

Non-mombors, dealings with, 86, 141, 147, 140—162, 180, 
„ maximum liability from, 147—149. 

„ rights of, 161, 162. 

Number of members, limit to, 66, 266—267. 

Oaths Act, 218* 

,» taken by inspecting officers, 162. 

Object of Joan. (See Purpose.) 

„ „ reserve fund, 263. 

„ „ societies, 27—36, 84. 

Officer,” defined, 78, 80. 

Order of preference for loans, 231. 
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Past member,” defined, 130. 

„ liability of, 129 — 131. 

- Patronage rule, 260- 
Pawnbroking, 143. 

Payment on -witlidrawal, 226. 

Period for loans, 237 — ^240. 

Personal sureties, 59, 244. 

Person claiming throngb a member, 216. 

“ Person,” defined, 80, 95. 

„ of limited means, 75 — ^77. 

Pioneers, Bocbdale, 7, 14, 66, 67. 

Powers of Committee, 206. 

„ „ Local Government. (See Local Government.) 

Principles of Co-operation, IS, 20. 

Prior claim, 121 — 123. 

Privileges, 119 — 141. 

Productive purpose, 66, 233 — 237. 

Profits, distribution of, 250, 251, 267 — 261. 

„ on capital, 155 — 157, 260. 

Promotion of thrift, 63, 73 — 75. 

Proxies, 108 — 110. 

„ exempt from stamp duty, 109. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, 177. 

Publication of balance-sheet, 113, 209, 210. 

PubUcity, 62, 113, 114. 

Punctuality in repayment, 64, 65, 242. 

Purpose of loan, 66, 233—237. 

Qualifications of sureties, 245, 246. 

Quorum at a meeting, 199. 

„ adjournment for want oL 200. 

Raifieisen principles, 65, 66, 68. 

Rate of interest, 247, 248. 

Recall of loan, 59. 

Recovery of costs, 166. 

„ „ sums due to Government, 267, 

Regimental societies, 158. 

Registered Society, definition of, 78. 

„ „ duties of, 112—110. 

„ „ privileges of, 119—141. 

„ „ property of, 141 — 159, 

Register of members, 131, 132, 211. 

Registers, 206, 207. 

Registrar, appointment of, 81. 

„ defined, 78. 

„ discretion of, 81. 

„ duties of, 27, 81, 82, 100, 101, 114, U5. 
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Eegisfcrar, power of, to decide questions, 97. 

» „ „ „ inquire, 161. 

„ qualification of, 82, 83. 

Registration Act, 134—136, 139, 140. 

„ application for, 98, 182, 183. 

„ cancellation of, 168. 

„ certificate of, 101. 

„ conditions of, 83 — 92, 94. 

„ discretion as to, 81, 87. 

,, effects of, 101, 119. 

„ evidence of, 101. 

,, inquiry prior to, 183, 184. 

„ necessity for, 87. 

„ societies eligible for, 83. 

Religious matters, excluded, 181. 

Removal of members of the Committee, 204. 

Renewal o'* * p,t ^ 243. 

Republican constitution, 62. 

Reserve fund, 194, 195, 248 — ^265. 

„ „ disposal of, 248, 249, 252, 253. 

^ „ „ employment of, 263 — 255. 

„ „ goiK^l, explained, 248. 

„ „ object of, 25o. 

„ „ specific, 248, 249. 

Reside, 96. 

Resort of money-lenders, 192, 

Restrictions on borrowing, 147 — 149. 

„ „ interest, 92—94, 182. 

„ „ loans, 141 — 147. 

„ „ membership, 255—257. 

„ „ transfer of share or interest, 110—112, 

„ „ transactions with non-members, 149—162. 

Returns, 210. 

Revocation of nomination, 229, 230. 

Rights of members, 104, 105, 

Rochdale Pioneers, 7, 14, 06, 67. 

„ Plan, 67. 

Rules, 179—266, 

„ publication of, 260, 


Savings Bank, 73, 153, 195, 196. 

Security for loans, 59, 244, 

„ „ „ immoveable property as, 141, 146 — 147. 

„ „ „ members* share should never bo, 144. 

„ „ „ moveable property as, 142—144. 

Security for loans, shares as, 144. 

Self-help, 75. 

Set-off, 123, 124. 
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Shares and liability, 92. 

„ „ voting power, 106 — 108. 

„ charge on, 123, 124. 

„ exemption from attachment, 124, 125. 

„ general discussion on, 192 — 104. 

„ holders, rules as to, 189, 190. 

„ maximum holding, 182. 

„ transfer of, 110, 111, 125. 

„ value of, 128. 

“Sign,” defined, 98. 

Socialism and Co-operation, 23—26. 

Societies which may he registered, 83. 

„ consumers’, 35. 

„ co-operative, 11 — 22, 

„ friendly, 7. 

„ general, 35. 

„ housin'^. 35. 

„ uon-agriicultural, 89. 

producers’, 35. 

Staimp^4u^iaS|3sl9. 

„ - pi^xies exemptod, IOC 

Strictness es^mitial, 8, 9, 65. 

Sdmmary pbwera of recovery, 177, ] 

Supervision of ejcpenditure of loans, 58, 59. 

Sureties, ^9, 60, 244. 

„ non-members as, 246, 247. 

„ qualifications of, 245, 246. 

„ sanction to renewals necessary, 243. 

Takkavi system, 3, 267. 

Teaching, necessity of, 53, 54. 

Thrift, 63, 64, 73, 74. 

Trade Unions, 23^26. 

Transfer of share or interest, 125—128. 

„ fund. 111, 112, 

Transactions irith non-members, 86, 141, 147, 149—162. 

„ Local Government can only limit but not order to carry out, 85. 

Trusts Act (Indian), 162. 

Unconditional adherence, 190, 191. 

Unions, 86. 

U. P. Act m of 1919, 178. 

Unlimited liability (see Liability), 36, 42, 83, 84, 90—92, 

» consequences of, 40, 41. 

»> « how limited in practice, 90—92. 

Unregistered society, 87. 

Usucy Laws, 44—46. 




